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RCYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Patron: His Majesty Tue Kino. 








Coxnpuctor: Sir Freperick Bripce, C.V.O. 
(Season 1914—1915.) 
se are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPR ANOS, 
aTRAL TOS, TENORS, and BASSES. \pp! icants should have 
- NCES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should be prepared to pass an 
in SIGHT- aon y Address, The Secretary, Royal 
, Royal ert Hall, S.W 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


ORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated pe Royal Charter, 1830. 
Penven: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Due Connaucut, K.G. 
al: Sir A. C. Macks Fr, M D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


SEPTEMBER 21 
SEPTEMBER 


CHAELMAS TERM BEGINS MONDAY 
NTRANCE EXAMINATION, THURSDAY, 











30 a.m. 
Next Sess f the Speci lraining ¢ 1 Te meer (see 
“ mmence 1 Mon Septen r2r. Suec ful — 
suing ex mat 1 are t As (A R ‘A M. ). 
HOLARSHIPS the wing ts will mpeted f 
‘eptember: Singing, Pia e, \ ‘ Viol f We 
s ly. Any Instrument; Org (fe 
Orga Violin ¢ and » Free Of Sch ships f 
e-Bass. Last day for ry, Augu 4 St er Exhibi 
Playing I t day for ry, Sept ber 14. 
( fl e-Le ns in preparati f e Christmas Voi 
Ex m t w“ nm =a ™ 6 
pa lication to— 
F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 





PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 
ms—“‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Western. 
London.” 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 
Director : 
C. Huserr H. Pun y, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Hon. ret : CHARLES Morey, Esq. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on September 24. Entrance 
“tar , Monday, September 
d Official Entry Form may be obtained from 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


n Regu , List of Coliege Publications, Lectures, &c., 
appli 
. H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
“ Gore, S.W 


SIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 










SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

8 Sir Epwarp E.car, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
ee GRANVILLE BANTock, M.A. 

ing Examiner. . W. G. McNavucur, Mus. Doc. 

" SESSION 1913-1914. 

Sse Denier ‘soy one of AUTUMN TERM (September 15 to 
, 20 TER TERM (January 1 to April , and 
UMER TERM (April 20 to june'a7). =< 


, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
and Concerts. 
n may be obtained from | 


H. M. FRANCIS, 


uction in all branches of Musk 
amber Music, Students’ Rehearsals 
“ospectus and further informati: 








Secretary. 








HE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FIRST OF EVERY 


AUGUST 


D IN 1844. 
MONTH. 
Price 3d. ; Postage 1d. 


I, . aA, a nage 
Annual Subscription, PostSree, 4s. 


1914. 


WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





SErTEMBER, 10914. 
Patrons: H.M. THE KING AND H.M. THE QUEEN, 
Conductor : Mr. Ivor ArkiNs. 
rUESDAY, 8 11.30, Gerontius (Elgar); Three 8-part Motets for 
Chorus (Brahms); Symphony in D miner (Franck). 7.30, Elijah 
(Mendelssohn). 
ate oe .—11 Mar i Requiem (Verdi); New Work 
(Wa «dl Davies); Blest Pair f Sirens (Parry); Motet (Orlando 
di L. asso); Tod und Verklirung (Strauss), p.m., Public Hall, 
Concert. 
| THURSDAY, 1 11 _™M in B minor (Bach). 7.30, Symphor 
in G mi (M t): New Work (A. E. Bre Smith) ; New 
Work (Vaughan Williams); Creation, Part Ll. (Hay ). 
FRIDAY, 11.11.30, Messiah (Handel). 
Soloists Mesdames Noordew Reddinzit lubb, Vincent, Kirkby 
Lunn, de Haan-Manif Messrs. ¢ s, Elwes, Wi , Hey 
Mott, Radford 
Apply Messrs. Deightor ( Wor t Lanne 


NORFOLK & NORWICH 


Thirty- 


- MUSICAL 


Triennial 
FESTIVAL. 


PATRON : 
HIS MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE 
PATRONESS: 
HER MAJESTY THE 
PRESIDENT : 
an » CEG, 
Lieutenant of Norfolk). 


l‘irst 


“a 
4 


KING. 
(QUEEN, 


THe Ear. or Leicesrer, G.¢ oO. AS. 


I 


ANDREW'S HALL, NORWICH. 


THURSDAY, 


ST. 


WEDNESDAY, 


FRIDAY, AND SATURDAY, 
OctToBER 28, 20, 30, AND 31, 1914. 
Conductor Sir Henry |. Woop. 


obtained of Messrs. 


ch, 


in now be 


Place, Norw 


Preliminary Programmes ¢ 


HlowLetr & Son, Market and of 


EpMuN»D REEVE, Honorary Secretary, 


NORWICH. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


FACULTY OF MUsIC, 

The Prospe taining full information as to the Courses of Study 
for the Mus. B. d Mus. D. Degrees wil! be forwarded on application 
to The Registrar. 

4 ‘* Hargreaves” Exhibition of the value of Thirty Pounds per annum 

| is awarded on the results of the First Mus. B. Examination. Under the 
new regulations Graduates of other approved Universities who fulfil the 
requirements of the Syllabus may qualify for the Degree of Mus, D. 










THE MUSICAL TIM 


ES.—Avucus1 





THE 


ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. anv R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syitasus A). 
» Mare 1 N wvember at all Centres. 
l > ind in the London 


ember also. 


LOCAL 
Examinations 
In Practical Subje 
district and certai 
Entries for the N 
October 14, 1914 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasvus B). 
_ Hel Id thr ugh the British Isle viz., October 
vember, Ma Ay and June the October- 
ember | minati lose Wee 

ory papers 

ol) « ‘ 


h arn 


~ vember-De 


Examinations close Wednesday, 


times a year, 
Entries for 
Oct 


s three 
July. 
Inesday 
of past years (Li 
Price 3d. 


ber 7, 19 


per set, per year, 


EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 


Years. 


SIX 
1 } " 
ree 
fur 1915, Syllabus in Ear-Training 

d any fur yrmation, may 


JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15, Bedford Square, Lo » Wile 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF 


Patroness: Her 
President r W. H. 


ther inf 


MUSIC 


MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Hovtpswortn, Bart., LL.D. 
Apotex Bropsky. 


luesday, September 
ided for Students. 
mmplete course of Mu 
ter period than one year. 
instalments f £10 at the beginn'ng 
nstrument Course, £15. 
f Teachers included in the 


YEAR is On 
f Resid e recomme 


rhe COLLEGE 
Special H« 
Students ; 
instruction, and ar 
Fee for the year 
of each term. 
Syster 
curriculum, 
The Prospectu 
and Entry Forms 
Opera Cl 


uses 


are re 


nat 


Diploma Regulations 


gistra 


STANLEY WITHERS, Re 


MANC HE STER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


rW. H. H 


s, Chambe 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinati for egreesin Musi are he ld as foll ws: 
April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; 
and Mus. D., September only. 

For particul apply Secretary 
Durham. Copies of former Examinati 

INCORPORATED GUILD OF 
MUSICI ANS. 
Founded 1 


f Parl 


Matriculation 
Final Mus. B 


f Exami 


n Papers, 


ations, 
1S. per set. 


CHURCH 


ent XXX i XXXL. 


Preside Dean Br , D.D. 
1.G.C.M.) 


in I na 


\.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE 
EXAMINATIONS 


ASSOCIATE 
LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M 
uppr ved P Centre 


COMPETITIONS FOR ror. 
est Anthem for General Use. 


t simple Andante for 


the best 


est Hymn 
lawn Hyr 
he best Car 
the best Double Cha 
ARTERLY) 


GUILD GAZETTE (Qt 


“ REGISTER OF OR »AN VACANCIES. 
s (Men ) have the FREE e of the Register 


f Vac 


LEWIS 


und further inforn 


14 
al Centre or | 


f the 1 Acad ndon, and the 


University Office, 


FEI 
1 at 


ant . > 
| Manufacturers’ Plant, &« 


DON COLL EGE OF MUSIC 


MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, w. 


LON 


GREAT 


Patron : Leeps, 


His Grace THe Duke o: 
Boarp OF EXAMINATION 
Auuison, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab, : > F.RAY 
Dr. Arruur S. Hottoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F.R.CO, 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal, 
G. Avcustvs Hotmes, Esq., Director of Examinations, 


Dr. Horton 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER, 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for certificz ates in Pianoforte, Vig 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, x he — A held 
London and at over 450 Local Centres through e d Kings 
in DECEMBER. Last day of entry, wember 14 

| 
| SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of Entry, may bel 
| on application to the Secretary. 

ee HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Assocs: 

(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, | 
! | for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. We 
M.), and Fellows 


and ember ; anc 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, cit: 
in the - nited Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. SCHOO 
CEN — may also be arranged. 

In the icational Department students are received 
trained the best Professors at moderate fees. 

mmence ny date. 


L.C. 


and thorough 
bar os Lessons mz 
from a 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 
Telegrams: “‘ Reg, 870 Centra 
VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 

LONDON. 
ve direction of the Victoria College 
INCORPORATED 18o:. 
18, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpox, W. 
Tue Most Hon. THE MAryvuts oF ANGLESEY. 
J. H. D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doe. 
BentTiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.AM 
CuurcHILt Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.LG.CM 


Secretary : iH. Px n Lewis. 


Supertonic London.” Telephone: 


President : 
Principal : 
Chairman: J. M. 


Hon. Director of Studies : 


Lewis, 


TMA 


the Diplomas 


Metropolitan Examinations in all subjects, including 
Professi 


4.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers 
Diploma in the Art of Teac hing, April, July, and December. 
The Examinations, July and De: mbe 
Examinations are now being held at the various Centres 
and Bronze Medals are 


for Competition. 
ae for towns not re presentec 


Local retical 
Practical 
rold, Silver, 2 
Local Secret: 
Dr. Churchill Sibley giv 
All cx 

Office, 


fered 


wies It 
s peeene lectures at 

ymmunications to be addressed as usual to The Se retary, Cent 
, Burleigh Street, Str: und, W.C. 


BLACKPOOL’S GREAT 
COMPETITIVE FESTIVAL 


OCTOBER 12, 13, 14, 15, 160, 17, 1914 


EN i I 
How Festiva er 
STREE1 


SECRETARY, 
, BIRLEY 


/P IANO PEDALS with Octave Couple 
} 


hLACKPOOL 


This wenderful inve nti, sugereaden ~chaies o Pedals, and isa 
Master Pater 
Al, MANCHESTER 
Nov 
which youd 


n absolut 


. Sub-Orgams 


i References 


PATENT PEDAL CO., LTD. 


MALKIN 
Hanley 
. f Musical Property- 


THE 


Staffs 


Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMP SON, Auctioneers 
W.C.. hold SPECIAL SALES 


, Leicester Square, London, 


INSTRUMENTS on or a e 20th y* 


N 


| MUSIC AL 
f Musik 


f every most 


| Sales il Libraries, Music ypyrights, Trad 
may req’ 


ns for Probate bli 


apphicatior 


> | Valuati« 
| Forms on 





NEWCASTLE-1 NDER-LYME 
ae 


wr Private 52 


From 


particule 


“In prac 
t be t 


for the 


inutes 
Keyboai 


FRC 


Pi 
a pianis 
nonth’s 
Control 
The “ 
dispense 
practice. 
pupils 
plished 
fails to ; 
It is a 
Most ac 


ple: ased 
them in 
My boo 
went free 


Address \f 
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“ACADEMY AND TRAINING COLLEGE 


FOR 


PIANO TEACHERS, 


inations, a - - _ or _ [On 
BERLIN, W. 57, BLUMENTHALERSTRASSE 

ER. 

noforte, Vid 

ay UNDER THE DIRECTION OF PROFESSOR XAVER SCHARWENKA. 

Y, may bela 

phony PRINCIPAI Pror. XAVER SCHARWENKA. 

lusic AV 

id Fellows Co-DIRECTOR Pror. WALTER PETZET. 

m SCHON ( Miss MARTA SIEBALD. 

ASSISTANT-TREACHEKS 
nd thorougt ( Miss ISOLDE SCHARWENKA. 


Lessons m 


ecretary, 
: 3870 Centra 


TRAINING IN: PIANOFORTI PLAYING UP TO THE HIGHEST STANDARD. 


Special Training for Teaching Purposes. 


‘GLESEY, 

. Doe. 
FP. RAM 
, F.LG.Ce 


Prospectus may be obtained from 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 21, Porspawerstrasse, BERLIN, W. 
» Diplomas 


Professi —_—___—_ —_—_— 





er. 1! 


, ; ‘eg nraprtipa ”’ | — If you play the piano at all 
How to Keep In practice Lea Nn you in Pithin pi= months’ 
° | — ‘sa time. become a proficient sight- 

f ~ Prac oO layer able to play accurately 

\ It lout pl actising. | to Play aT music within your technical 


‘ , | abili eT SIGH Viuut 
To the busy pianist or the pianist on a holiday, the ability AT FIRST SiGit 
, - only by studying the Ehremayer 


from Brain to Keyboard” System presents a Sj | 
. oe Pea TT - Shel ie O System of Sight-Plaving. 
atticularly useful feature—the possibility of keeping at Ig it a ae 

‘in practice” in spite of the fact that the piano may 

ot be touched for weeks at a time. By substituting | ee ee ee 
: ‘ . < . sis because the Eliremave 
or the hours of daily keyboard practice éu/ eight easy gg ea si Aa 
ee alapaear “ite ce ; : ‘ ‘ System is based upon sound 
minutes twice a day in following (away from the ecientifc facts and trains the 
Neyboard) the principles of student in a pleasant, interesting 


FROM BRAIN TO KEYBOARD "| Sade sino sea oa ae 


s Centres. 


tion. 


K POOL. : 
: le MACDONALD SMITH’S SYSTEM OI accurately with equal facility. 
Loup M PIANOFORTE TOUCH AND TECHNIQUE, 
and isa : F | 7 
4 plamist can come back to his piano after, say, a} If you _ have cans in 
\ CHESTER, nonth’s absence and find his Technique, Touch, and playing with both hands at 


. a 7 ‘. 
v. 8 191 Lontrol not only as good as ever, but greatly improved. once—if chords are trouble 


h you ba 
in absolut 


, | some—if one stave is more 
The“ From Brain to Keyboard” System not only difficult to play than the otker 
dispenses with the ne essity for perpetual Keyboard | —IF YOU WISH rO BECOME 
Organist practice, but experience with nearly 6,000 successful PROFICIENT SIGHT- PLAY! 
pupils has shown that by this system can be accom- | 
Pished in a few months what the student frequently 


ferences tr tails to acquire in years of daily “ keyboard practice.” i iT ON Se sangre 
L1p., tis afact that there is no requirement of even the pene MPa ei ane Mp 
ER-LYME most advanced pianist which cannot be satisfied by difficulties and 

—— & “e “From Brain to Keyboard ” System. Sight - Reader 


perty " : : . with least 

4) Jou will write to me to-day and detail any | menons ak Rai 

oo difficulties which trouble you, I shall be THE EMREMAYER 

Pleased to explain how you can permanently master | 

Please xple y master} cyepey OF 

tem in a few months. binais 

My book, “LIGHT ON PIANOFORTE PLAYING,” will be} PIANOFORTE L. M. EHREMAYER, 


‘ent free on request. j 


Address M. MACDONALD SMITH, to, B Is y Sovare, W.¢ | SIGHT-PLAYING 27, Cuancery Lane, Loxpos, W.( 











THE AL 





MUSIC 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES 


MISS LYDIA JOHN ( 


(CONTRALTO). 


(A.R.A.M.) 








Tel. 57907 -- EAD 
24, Belsize Park G London, N.W. 
MR. SAMU E L “MASTE RS 
(TENOR), 

‘The splendid reputation ¢ yed by Mr. Samuel Masters, he well- 
known tenor, throughout the British Isles the legitimate result of a 
remarkably fine \ e of great range : menal powe i 
his artistic singing ings? Wusical Courier 

Telephone : 613 P.O. King 
Address—8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton 


MR. MONTAGUE BORWELL 


(BARITONE). 


MISS 
WINIFRED M. ARWOOD 
(Mrs. Montacue Borwet1) (SOPRANO). 
14, WALM LANE, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. 
Telephone: 415, Wilk ae See ee 


MR. GEORGE PARKER 


(BARITONE). Lay-Vicar, Westminster Abbey. 


MR. 
CHARLESWORTH GEORGE 


Pupil of H. Chilver-Wilson, Esq. (london) and Prof. Vince 
(Milan). 
I have much pleasure in stating that Mr. ¢ 


nzo Sabatini 


harlesworth George took 














the ~~ rt of Samuel in the Ora f *‘ King Saul,” and that he sang it 
itk mirable intelli 1d dramatic insight.—C, Huw#err 
aay. Post.—A | tone voice of considerable resonance and 
rality 
iL.—A ba f a fine, resonant lity throughout. 
Obser An « pti y good v € onsiderabie 
gi aliti 
4 Av Road, Shi Yorks 
MR. LEONARD HU B BARD 
BASS. Lay-Vica Wi ‘ EY 
Oratori ( *Di ers, & 
Mr. Hu ‘ " t alities of the 
rm of v e, fine tone ir: all inspired by the 
t Pp (1912) 
Ashg R ( ) I x 


MR. W. 


VOCAL ADVISER 


H. 


AND TE 


BREARE 


ACHER OF SINGING 


TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION, 
Author 7 I I I I ip \ 
I t Re € 
the Pres y I \ I nig How 
tf S 
The to singing in English I elot,” it 
the Refer 
One of f t Wusica urier, N.Y 
One , the Re oo? t) 
Is a reli he Ger t 
ma 1 g s t stern 
Morning Ni 
“Dor hesit 1 r 
Well up enth wl e es in a 
masterly n Hi . ‘ i wide i 
irate : w € s “ 5 tior y publ 
i rs at T tea 
Has had exce f studying su t 
Comm se “? 
“Isana ‘ g i y J n Morning News. 
‘It f I say that no one 
knows e tt t Mr. W. H 
Breare ( t “rena 
Fu n ap 110m 
A H I H 1 


TIMES. 














AUGUST I, IQT4. 

















MISS ETHEL VISICK 




































RECEIVES PUPILS FOR PIANOFORTE PLAyINg. Pe 
Address: 107, Puiweacn GarpeENs, S.W, wnt, Ft 

Phone 2314 Western; or Broadwood’s Studios, Fraividual 

’ —_ I pablcatio 
THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTER ge = 
obtained t 

Direc rk: Mr. JAMES BATES. Dvsuix, 

SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concer: aie 4&C°- 


LEADING BOYS for Chur. bh Choirs irs can be supplied for occaiallll Peeolort 


ress, E. B. Gowpinc, Sem 


or permanent engagements. 
6, Blomfiek 


i Crescent 
: Telephone: 





Musica ReviseR To Messrs. NoOVELLO FOR TWENTY-nineY, 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING ; ADVICE GI 








as to most suitable _casersconge for various styles of composition Hara 

H. ELLIOT BUTTON, = arewood,” Ardwick Road, Coun 
Hampstead, N.W. D um 

Reference to the following composers kindly permitted:— — 

Sir C. Huserr H. Parry, Bt., C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Excar, 0X Deve 
Sir Freperick BripGce, C.V.O., Dr. Watrorp Davis _ 
-" ic ane me eae “Mate 

DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULE ™ 








Mus. Doc. Oxox., F.R.C.O. l 
Author of “ Modern Harmony: Its Explanation and be, BX. 
Augener), and ** Organ Playing: Its Technique Ex a 
Addre Novello & 
Ms & House, Huppr I a 
enema acs nee a \ IS. 
DR. ALLISON instructed by Post ll 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. | and | : 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, L m, a 
Diplomas o " 
L.R.A.M. 
** Hono 





number of eight 


undred and seventy. 
those who neither require i 








Counterpoint, Orchestration, 

to correspondents anywhere. “Per sonal 

Organ, and Pianoforte. Cambridge Hi use ) 

k EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION 
Dr. Hort Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, 





—s 




















+2) ITP y 4 §, Heddor 
L.R.A.M. (PAPER WORK! 
\ R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., ARCH ER( 
4 has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ft Spe 
‘Form and Teaching” and ‘‘ Rudiments and Harmony” papes RECE! 
at the L.R.A.M. Exams. — 
LATEST SUCCESSES :— OE 
L.R.A.M. EXAMS., 1910-13.—51 Correspondence Pupils succes 10 F 
(September and Christmas, 1913: 18 Suc 21 Entr 6F 
Address, » Forsyth Bros., De te 
Ze > IER y IK a 
A.R.C.M. (PAPER WORK. 
M R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., ARCH \ rr 
has now also SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURS Correspor 
for the Paper Work portivns of the A.R.C.M. Exams. Success 
A.R.C.M April, 1914: 9 Corresp ence Su ses. No Fan M 
M * BIBBY also gives postal Lessons 
RU DIMI NTS, H. ARMONY, FORM, &c., quite apart 
the 1 spe lI Ne Inks i ( rses. 
Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. hg pe 
[®. UTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dus ig 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENG E 
TUITION. 326 Successes in Mus. D., Mu B., FRCOS BEC! 
4.R.C.O. MSS. revised and arranged for publicati Bratt ms 
Park, Streatham, S.W. 1 Strea 1 497 sry Con’ 
a ing an 





COACHES for all Ext 


W est- 


N ISS H. HEALE 


ate re 



















INATIONS in MUSIC (at priv ve 
studio), in Pianoforte iony, Counterpoint, “lone rm, x 
tration, “* Teaching, “ ri mn, Tra sposition, Xc. For Terms, 
apply I Dunrave 1 House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W 
, ; xo 
yk. gl . S. HOLLOW AY, Mus. D. One 
Roseleig ue, Highbury, N tinues to PRET 
N S for the various Theoretical Examinations, Bet 
: pst hee ; vis I var t LESS INS i . OMPOSITIOS vey ran 
DY stl aivedl, 
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ICK 


DE FREDERICK J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; JE XETER CATHEDRAL.—CHORISTERSHIP 


PLAYING, Mus. Doc. Toronto), gives I essons by post, in Harmony, Counter VACANT. Candidates’ age limit 8 to 12 years. For particulars 
Ww. t, Fugue, ‘orm and Analysis, Acoustics, Orchestration, &c. | apply, Rev. H. de Vere Welchman, Succentor, Cathedral School, 
udios. Feiridual hk tion. Also Personal Lessons. MSS. corres ted for | Exeter. 


s for Examinations. Terms 





| 

. tion. Analyses ; ; | 
— ey and inclusive. Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have | ‘i. O SOLO BOYS bi ANTED the end of Augu ist 
ORISTER rees of Mu or Mus. Doc, at Duxnam, Oxrorp, in 5 Chow School la the cou Board, lodging, and education 
| 
| 






ined the degrees 4 : c ° 
4 CAMBRIDGE * Lonp N Universities. Also F.R.C.O., free. Age from 11 to 12. evaiy Countess of Craver 7 "Ashd own Park, 
ARC.O., L.R.A. M. « ) no » Bandmaster- | Shrivenham. 
ship and Conducting A.R. f Music, and 
Pinoforte Teachin L. 
L. Mus. and A. y TA I 

ich Dr. Karn « nu » Coa 
Teleghens oven ck Hill, London, N.W. 





8, Concerts: 3 
for 





GT. MARG: ARET'S, WESTMINSTER.—There 
. will be V AC ANCIES in the CHOIR for Choristers in SepTEMBER. 
- Intendi ing candidate s should apply at once to The Clerk for particular 
; _ | CT. GEORGE’S CHOIR SCHOOL, PARIS. 
Yaa |) DR LEWIS, Mus. Doc, F-E.LS., Warden, Incor- | "> CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP VACANT IN SEPT.—First-class 
| “AVI 





yt S the Queen Victor holarship 
NTY-NINE ¥, yorated Guild of Church Musicians s LE SSONS, Personally oy | gained the (t V eb arship, 
ae! - by Post, i HARMONY y | COUNTERPOINT. 18, Berners 
3S 


School situate d in bracing and healthy. posit n 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 


n the hill at Saint Cloud. Apply to The Warden, Hor A. Hawkins, 
DVICE Givp DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 





Impasse Presche 24 , Saint ¢ loud, Paris. 





engin “timer” (evel.) gs. exch, nat. ‘TENOR SOLOIST FOR ST. PAUL'S CATHE- 
ick Road CoUNTERPOINT. Ss. net. DRAI LONDON, ¢ ANADA. Stipend minimum £50. serth 
. Dovste CouNTE INT AND CAN net. ilso found for successful applicant. Apply by letter not later than Aug 

‘ Fucus.” 1s. 6d. net. 15 to F. G. Ki 3.A., Mus. B.,O tand Choirm ster of St. 
mitted :— ELEMENTS OF Music. s. 6d. net. Paul's C. athey n, Canada d Place, Lond » Wen 
'D Excar, 0 DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN ( RCH Music. Ss. net es ee en ae oe 
RD Davigs, —— a LA A Musicat Terms.” 6d. net. ( “HIC HE STE R CATHEDRAL. 

NCTIONARY OF sicAL Terms.” 6d. net. 





bove, compiete, will e forw it or riage ,x ) r 15s. ’ 
The above, « _— . ps : must have experience in Cathedral music and be gx Age not 
with full 





WSS, * MATERI oF IeLopy. 3d. net, ‘ 4 , 
HUL MATERIAL d nis SP 2 ee ; FIRST BASS or B ARITONE WANTED. Salary £80. Candidates 


over . Testimonials as to character and musical ¢ 


L. LRA. A. M. EXAMINAT tag An_ R.A.M. | particulars to be sent to the Organist i ot ter 





; of tl horisters 
1 App r wi i — Pianoforte Candidates, both parts, for this Mr. F. J. W. Cr we, St. Peter's He ents, hichester, \ugust - 
x pression “wae Ave successes, 96 per cent. "Ade ress. “ Exam ole priments e will be given to « lidates qualified for business 


Novello & Co. ris ag Wardour Street. Le n, W ‘ n in spare time. 


a a acon ma : ees ON CATHEDRAL. SASS LAY-CLERK 

— \ ISS F. HELENA M: ARKS PREPARES for Rie aot, HE wane ; ma . ; : ao! ony 

r L.R.A.M. and other Examir ati ms. Pianoforte, Harmony, Applicat mpanied by ¢/vee testir alata tone tema clerayman? 

~ “Fam and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils | to be sent not later than August 15 to The Rev. Precentor Swann 

. and MUSLIS received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, | South Cresi , Ripor “ . 

gtroe LRA.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. | pees <aibes — 

-R.C.0,, 2 soe ——= | Fre " oie e vir tien ae ° 

ine fin creat aoe O CONDUCTORS and SECRET ARIES. of 

Musk) to D* H. H. LL. MIDDLETON, Mus. D. (Dubl.), | CHORAL SOCIETIES. Baritone booking for next season. 

e willing totezt F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., makes a SPECIALITY (;00d répertoire f Cantatas and Oratorios Low fee. Winton, c/o 
ys. Hannay COACHING FOR DFE‘ REES L.R.A M., 1897-191 ONE Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W 

ysition by Pas mange 2 = = ENTY-SEVEN SUCCESSES: A_R.C 
Hl 


Theory, $ THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOUR ve! ST an 
Theory, Sep om F she eg nage ie F ea r and v yng ee sandal» R ay QUIRED 




















$< Address, Th ale , 6, Elm Park S 0 ag gg ‘ 
OSITIONS | &, £80. a 
Maxie PMR H. SCOTT-BAKER, A.R.A.M., L.R.A.M.,| C)RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER.—East Ham 


A.R.C.O. Composition, Pianoforte playing. Bosworth's Studios, Presbyterian Church. Salary Applications to be sent 


RK) §, Heddon Street, Regent Street, W. : hefore Augus to Alex er Thomp n, 20, I mpress Avenue, Man . 





e1 S Ilkley, Yorks. 





Apply. with testimonials, t 





























— | Park, |} 
. ARCH ERCY WOOD, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O.,| p>; : PEC Te 
URSES ft Specialist in Correspondence Tuition for F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O. C RGANIST ‘HOIR- TRAINE R WANTED, 
ony” papers RECENT SUCCESSES : 200 Correspondence Pupils have passed Septem er \ Saints’, We Street, Sha iftesbury Avenue. 
F.RC.O. or A.R.C.O. SINCE 1909. as follows | ¢ mmunicant. £ Silence negative Letters ly, Rev. C. Wm 
1 F.R.C.O. (Paper Work) 129 A.R.C.O. (Paper Work). Stefle 6, West Stree Shaftesbury A ve, W.C, 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., ror 4.R.C.0., Jan., 1913. > ? 
upils succes wFERCO. July, 1913 ~ kh. tie, aes \VA AN’ r E D.- ORGANIST for the Ealing Wesleyan 
f 21 Entne 6 F.R.C.O., Jan., rgr4. 1r A.R.C.O., Jan., 1914. } ju , to Mr. W. Norten, 
hester A.R.C. 0: “Lafontaine” Prize, July, 10 $ et nG ci West I ling, W 
Both F.R.C.O. Prizes, Ja y, 1¢12 , LV a 
8. Warwick ein tags | ESWICK.—An Organist and Choirmaster at 
YRK) ce. k Road, ¢ ville, Margat MS. John’s Church, and Music Master at Kesw School. 
7 ( i l sala Z ndepe tot, ls’ fees. I erie e in Choir- 
ARC \ [ISS MARGARET YOUNG, L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. | Combined salary to, independent of pupils fer. Experience 
ce COURSE 6, (Pian oforte Teacher), A. : C.L. (Pianoforte \ a — 
: gumespondence Lessons, ‘The armony, Form, Art of RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER of Parish 
’ Successes at R A.M. ar Lf “ ® p an Examinations, am tn the Mix din 
No Fane Musical Terms (FE glish first), ‘No t . Bawburgh Vicarag wich, the ¢ = ie M B oh Me FRA 0.1 R.A.M. 
; oe ALR.CM., desires t toa I Church. Address to Tuba, 
Lessons ao NCE -D TE \( HEI OF SINGING Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
part f 8 daha eS post in ¢ ~ . 
m7 ontine res). H , \ R ( M. () iploma). Much ®, INDUCTOR. A Choral Society in a S.W. 
ta expe t . a ¢ Fre It : P Rakes t16n s from Hyde Park Corner, are requiring the 
rester. . in Exams. ( t \ I Nove & . ( . \l ‘ ) } nee October 
He os nea . Lon W to Faster rere $, r two Concerts during that period 
>, Dunelt. _ > Anes ' fror Studs Cor s © entert ed. For ry 
5 PONDENG 7 a THI t er f tion apply, I N & Co., Ltd., x Wardour 
PRCO.S Biieroony Stig ae 36, 38, and | Street, W., to w applicat ald als essed. 
48, Bras WiGMo} E STREET, W ‘ : ith : : . 
7 € y that sciencs ; suggest, pro TUDENT TEACHER. Young Gentleman 
vi nt Entr: e Ha Klectr Li i p s, separate » WANTED in Sct f Musi mndon. Board-residence and 
cs a (se t ery floor . nior >| small salary. Premium re i . State ations, &c., to W. F., 
mere g. The Stu t priately é ted | c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, 
ectricity, one Hoi tal Gir every S io, & &e. oe 
THE BEC HSTEI N HALL STUDIOS are in the pe ERIENCED TUNER W ANTED. — Must 
centre of Lon 7 re sscteaitialtaiie eed su Plave . Pern ¢ y to suitable man. Apply 
- ‘ used by over a hundre § the moet ends 1 Provincial | Stating wage ' experience, Hime & Addison, Deansgat 
5, D. Oxo BR Professors of Music. mcs" | Mancheste 
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THE mechs TEIN HALL STU DIOS are let by ORGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE. 

ltt Year for exclus nj Various prices. Instr built for Church or Chambe 

Pe arious _ prices. ‘struments built for Church or Chamber 

“ able and inclusive. Ay pi s should be addressed to:— | from £50, on up-to-d ate principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambridge 
Tae Manacer 49, Wigmor treet, London, W. } Organ Works, Cambridge. 
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HURCH ORGANS, built partly with sound, 
second-hand y momy od Inclusive pric . including carriage and 
erection (if desired), from £200. For particulars, &c., address, Norman 
& Beard, Ltd., 61, Bérners Sere et, London, W. (Org an Builders to 
H.M. The King). 


CHURCH ORGANS FOR SALE (Immediately). 
Prior to alterat nd exter f Factory. Two Manuals, 


TOK mpass, pne natics latest improvements. Guaranteed. 


1 d 22 St ove a e. Ri rdson & Sons, Organ Works, Cornbrook 
Str eet, Brook est 


Now in Dagenham Church 

‘ . . eeeshine It tines Connien Gea 

Work ¥ Mt k's R Da st N.} 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION. 
\ TWO-MANUAL ORGAN, by Gray & Davis 

Parish ( ' King’s I gley, Herts, toget! 
CARVED GOTHIC OAK CASE i dd 

Me HUMBERT & FLIN'I 


Rose 


O*: 7. AN : ORS AL, E. -Two manuals and Pedals, 


k pre 


neers 


( RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pi ipe Cxgan 
‘ P 1 € 


for developing and permanently retaining digital ee ence 


goo 1 complete set of ¢ 
by ? ic eng} ‘ hot Hamiltor vane & Co., 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (one minute from station). Telepl 


RG: AN P E D. AL S R.C.O.) FOR SALE, Radiating 
and Ce d birch. Piano attachment. Complete, 


with polished seat ts " fill send on appro. Reliance Organ 
Pedal Works, 7a, | lon. 





ale A QU TARTER GRAND PIANO 
FORTI ‘ es, AtoA th complete iron framing 


Satinwood Cas panelled inlaid th purple bands ; with stance 
f six le ‘ he seen at Nove s, 160. Ward 


F° OR DISPOSAL.—An Amateur’s Collection (30 
ears) ne ngpin Bi a's, AS, CELLOS List pplicatio 
t icklade A Streatham Hi 


7 VERY COMPOSER should send for DINHAM, | 


4 BLYTH & CO.’'S Specimens and Price Lists (free) for Litho- 
graphing Anther Songs, & so Copies of Hymn-Tunes, Kyrie, &c., 
1 48. 61 7, Fenchurch Street, London. Esta lished 1872. 


e: HOIRM: ASTE RS should send for free Specimen 
( ew HARVES1 \NTHEM by Dr. F. A 


( 4 r Novel i y easy effe Ha & | 


Vright, Lt 


| EIPZIG.—PE NSION for Young L adies, Musi 
a 3 ent He t English spoken. Elsterstrass Hil, 
Keferences, IVY SMITH, Soro Piasist, GUISBOROUGH, 


~ PIANO PEDALS. 


EVERY ORGANIST 
should investigate the importance and special advantages 


ot 


NORMAN & BEARD'S 
PNEUMATIC PEDAL ATTACHMENT 
FOR THE PIANO. 


Correct relative position of Keys and Pedals guaranteed. 

Gives a perfect touch and repetition. 

Does not injure the most delicate Piano, all parts of the Pianoforte 
action being left perfectly free. 

Pedals can be instantly removed. 

Does not alter the Piano touch. 

Every Attachment made specially in our own Factory. 


NORMAN & BEARD, L1tp., 61 BERNERs St., LONDON, W. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Vibrating, London.” Telephone: Gerrard gr4s. 


| hand-training 





THE OLD FIRM. 


P. CONACHER & CO. LTD, 
Organ Builders, 


SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


ESTABLISHED 1750. 


Telephone: 1788 P.O. Hampstead. Telegrams: ‘ Cantabile, Lond 
GRAY & DAVISON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PRATT STREET, N.W. 
48, SOUTHFIELD ROAD, OXFORD. 


128, HOLT ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 
Specifications, Estimates, and Designs free of char 


MINIATURE 
OSTROVSKY APPLIANCE 


IRAL Kev (part of the complete Ostrovsky Fincer Exerc 


equality for Pianists, ‘Ceiuists, OrGANtsTs, and Vio 


| only substitute for long hours of instrumental finger exer . 


carried in the pocket, and used whilst resting, travelling, & 


Exerciser for Piano, Violin, and ‘Cello can be a in p 
! 


intil mplete. Single Srirat Kev with Course of Les 


| H. Ostrovsky, 5s. post-free from 
I 


THE OSTROVSKY MUSICIANS’ HAM 
DEVELOPMENT CO., Ltd. 
50, LEINSTER GARDENS, LONDON, li 


THE OSTROVSKY APPARATUS anp SYSTEM OF Hal 
DEVELOPMENT are approved by eminent physicians, recommen 
xy leading artists, adopted by great Continents onserv 
ised by pupils of the greatest masters. 
hire of the apparatus, personal lass 
{ improvement, special courses for teachers, a 

re, “* TECHNIQUE » Hanv Devs 
- Pp st-free, write I 


EAST ANGLIA 
MILITARY MARCH. By ALFRED 


the Glasg 
(Blue) 


rch themes 


FORSYTH BROS 


FOUR CHARACTERISTI 
DANCES 


FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 


JAQUES-DALCROZE. 


London: Nove.to anv ( 
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A HILL BOW 


POR 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, OR 
VIOLONCELLO 


js within the reach of most players, for, unlike a 
sod instrument, it is obtainable at from Two 


abil, Lenin » Four Guineas. These Bows, which are made 
YN entirely by 

ada 

tw srs. W. E. HILL & SONS, 
NW. Mess! é 
| Violin and Bow Makers 


of charge TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 


ae now being used by the world’s greatest 
NCE players, Who realise that a FINE Bow is as 


indispensable as a good instrument. 
ER Exerc 





—_ For full particulai " ’ price list appl 
Messrs. W. E. HILL & SONS, 

» HAM 

d. 


ON. W AVaLUABLE BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


«=f TECH NIQUE 


iyo, New Bond Street, London, W. 


AND 


EXPRESSION 


PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

ln the course of my experience as a teacher of the pianoforte, an 
‘apenence extending over many years, certain ideas have from time to 
me suggested themselves to me which have proved useful—to myself, 
Stnabling me to express more clearly that which I desired my pupils to 
tderstand, and to my pupils, as tending to facilitate their comprehension 
ifthe various difficulties they have had to encounter, at the same time 
tading them to perceive the most practical means of overcoming them, 
and thus accelerating their general rate of progress. 

These suggestions relate to both the mechanical and intellectual sides 

tke study of pianoforte-playing, or briefly, to Technique and 
Exyression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms being 
ut Production of various qualities of tone, the choice of suitable 
ees and the best methods of attacking certain difficulties ; while 
Resecond, which may perhaps be more aptly designated the means of 


"pression, includes rhythm, phrasing, variety, and gradation of tone, 
Neuse of the pedals, ef cetera. 


WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE 
WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Price, CLoru, Gitt, Five SHILLINGS NET. 


Published as a net Book. 


loxpox: NOVELLO ANID COMPANY, Limrtep. 


‘CHARLES KNOWLES 


Is NOW BOOKING FOR THI 


SEASON 1914-15. 
CHARLES KNOWLES 
CHORAL, ORCHESTRAL, 


BALLAD CONCERTS. 


INQUIRIES FOR TERMS 


OAKROYD, POTTERS BAR, N 


Telegrams : ‘* KNOWLES, Porrers Bar.” 


Telephone : 36 PoTTeRs Bar. 


CHARLES KNOWLES 
SOUTHWARK PSALTER 


A. MADELEY RICHARDSON. 


| 
} “Without doubt this is the most pious and scholarly Psalter that has 
| been produced."—7%e Musical Herald. 

** Displays great earnestness of purpose and grasp of a subject which 
presents greater difficulties to the Church musician than any subject he 


| upon to deal with. The Organist and Cho iter. 
real value and interest, not only for the re t that it achieves, 
he principles that it embodies. Tite ¢ tian 
author is unquestior right in the principle upon which his 
lis based, and the me of the Psalms is ssed in a manner 
unknown “hurch of lreland Gasett 
** Lifts us out of a groove we have occupied ever since the Psalms were 
first sung to Anglican chants f 
** The narrow limits of the Anglican « wave en expanded into a 
much freer treatment | he gei al rigi ty of the author.”"— 
Wakefield Diocesan Gasette. 
*We have never met with any col’ecti f lican chants that 
contained so many pleasing melodies, or melodies wel! fitted to the 
Is of the Psalter. , Diocesan Ga 


improve our 


THE PSALMS. THEIR STRUCTURE AND 
MUSICAL RENDERING. 
Price Three Shillings. 


:, Lirp., 60, Berners Street, W. 


| ry , , T . . r le ie 
TEN POUNDS FOR A WALTZ! 
| ComPeTiTion FOR Musicians, AMATI AND PROFESSIONAL. 
A. Hawmonno & Co. offer a Prize of £10 for the best Waltz for 
Pianoforte arranged on the song “I call you from the Shadows.” By 
| Apert W. Kerecuey. Conditions forwarded on receipt of stamped 
| envelope. A. Hammonn & Co., 6, Kingly St., Regent St., London, W 
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History), a 
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eve 


Tuition in the 


Particulars 
Sch 
Examinat 


Mandeville P! 
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.rT 
Vif 


Director of Studies: 


Director of Examinations: C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 


Michaelm Te 


larships regulations 


SUTT 


A. DUTEIL 


THE 


TRINITY COLLEGE oF MUSIC.| BROADWOODti—~™S 
PLAYER-PIAN(S 


UPRIGHTS. 


(INSTITUTED 1872.) 


Chairman of Board: 


Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 


G. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M. 


IT gi ™ I t 
d Training 


provides Instruction ar in all 
1 


mental, Vocal, I wetical (including Musical 
Les are arrang t ect the « enience of th 
tu t Any ects—from one to tl 
y . 
| ( l t t Degree 
l e | t ty \! preparat i 
{ the f the Royal 
( CHAMBER Music (¢ t e op 
€ \ tent) > ( r t s for 
sof 1 ther for the Pianoforte, \ 
ret y d Pr rs 
Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, Counter- 





point, Form, Instrur tation, Comp sition, and the Art of Teaching 
is also given by Correspondence. 

In the Juntor ScHoot (f Stu ts uf 16 years of age) f 
are reduced. 





f the Teaching Department, w fl Fees 
lati und the Sy es Hi 1d Loca 
n application to the 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
ace, Manchester S e, London, W. 
J Put 


MPRESSIONS 


(L’'ALMANACH AUX IMAGES) 


SUITE FOR SOLI 


LADIES 


AND 
VOICES 


CHORUS O} 


TRISTAN KLINGSOR 


I Ve W. G. ROTHERY 


GUSTAVE FERRARI 


N A ( vy, I 
J I 
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(EN FORME DE SONATI 
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GRANDS AND 





THE MOST SENSITIVE PLAYERS On THE MARKpt 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


ON 


iPPLICATI 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Lrp., 
CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. y 


BOSWORTI 


LS 


W 


PORTRAIT CLASSICS 


Are the last word in refined correct reproduction ¢ 


the Master Works of Music ; 


in stout PHOTO ART 


COVERS almost equal to bindings at HALF TH 


COST. 


M 


or may be ordered from the 


ELGAR’S 


Publishers. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES. ARE READY 
k 
I J. S.—Eight ] el udes(S 'sE 
BreetHovi S tas (com i e) 
s t \ I. 
S t \ Il. 
Album (13 Favourite $ tas) 
I ms, J \ (Hungarian Da ) 
( \ m ( Favourite Comy ) 
P aises ( | ) 
Noctu (con ) 
Valses ( ny ) 
GrRike Album ( I Nu ) 
Ik ED \ Vi 
Songs and Dance 
K I H Album (31 Comp ns) 
I I triume (3 Numbers) 
Mer ELSSOHN.—Lieder ohne Worte ( iy Nur 
M Sonatas (compl ) 
RAC ' Album 
S Album (53 ¢ ) 
Alin r the Young 
I ! Ky.—A m (24 pi ( s) 
Ask for Cor Li f Thematic Bov 
BOSWORTH & CO., 
8, HrppoN STREE?, LONDON, 


d 
2 0 add 
Ww noun 


W. 


They are most suitable for Prizes or Presens 
| They are stocked by Music Sellers all over the worl 
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OPERA AND RUSSIAN 
‘NATIONALISM.’ 


By ERNEST NEWMAN. 


RUSSIAN 


We have all been reading a good deal lately of 
the ‘national ’ quality of the Russian operas we have 
been hearing at Drury Lane. Mrs. Newmarch, in 
her book on ‘ ‘I'he Russian Opera,’ Mr. Montagu- 
Nathan, in his ‘ History of Russian Music,’ and the 
shole body of critics in their articles, have assured 
ys, with a persistence and a unanimity that it 
gems almost rude to refuse to be convinced by, 
that at any rate the chief of these Russian operas 
ae ‘national’ both in subject and in musical idiom. 
There must be something wrong, I am afraid, with 
my mental make-up, for 1 have never been able to 
se very much that is ‘national’ in either. As 
regards the stories of the operas, I ask myseli 
whether my friends are not confusing ‘national’ 
with ‘historical.’ It is quite true that ‘ Boris 
Godounov,’ ‘Khovantchina,’ and ‘Ivan the 
Terible’ are founded upon episodes in the history 
of Russia ; but I submit that that does not make 
them any more national than an opera founded 


upon some event in English history would be. I 
am not sure that I know what a ‘nation’ is| 
in the sense in which my friends use the 


vord. I know what a nation is in the geographical 
and political senses. For rough-and-ready purposes 
ve call a nation any body of people, however diverse 
in racial origin, in temperament, in ideals, who live 
within the same geographical boundary and under 
the same political constitution. ‘National’ for me 
has no other meaning than this: as soon as you 
tty to posit homogeneity of physical and mental 
nature, of outlook, of habit, of aspirations, among 
these millions of men and women, you begin, I 
think, to take leave of realities and dupe yourself 
with words. If there were anything in the ordinary 
theory of a ‘national’ English consciousness, it 
would seem to follow that every Englishman would, 
by the very fact of his being an Englishman, be 
thrilled in the same way as his fellows by the 
so-called ‘national’ episodes in English history. 
If that be so, then I and a good many others are 
not Englishmen ; for nine out of ten characters 
and events in English history create no more 
‘motion in us—perhaps less—than Hannibal, 
Julius Cesar, Pericles, Savonarola, Tamerlane, 
Charlemagne, Napoleon, the Battle of Salamis, 
the Retreat of the ‘Ten ‘Thousand, or 
the Russian campaign of 1812. We cannot 
make an opera ‘ national ’ simply by putting a few 
uistorical characters on the stage, or even characters 
who are in the very centre of the nation’s field of 
maca to-day, and therefore as ‘national’ to us as 
any We can imagine. | myself should not call an 


if the chief characters in it were 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, 
Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
Mr. Churchill—no, not even if Mr. Keir Hardie 
and Mr. John Redmond and Sir Edward Carson 
were thrown in. My view would be that these 
people, interesting as they are, are not the nation, 
or expressive of more than a thousandth part of 
the psychology, the activities, the dreams of the 
nation. And so I feel about Boris Godounov and 
Ivan the Terrible and Count Khovantsky very much 
as I feel about Queen Elizabeth and Burleigh and 
Sir Walter Raleigh and King Henry the Eighth. 
If they are made vital on the stage, I am willing to 
be interested in them ; but only because they are 
vital, not at all because they are ‘national’ or 
historical. A purely fictitious theme would 
engross and move me just as much as a historical 
theme if it were equally human and equally well 
handled. ‘There is nothing historical about 
‘Othello,’ but I find it, to say the least, as great a 
work, both in its human appeal and in its 
imaginative treatment, as ‘ Boris Godounov..’ 

‘That is how I see the matter. Nowhere in this 
article have I any desire to dogmatise. I recognise 
that the subject of nationalism in music is one 
on which people in opposite camps hold equally 
strong opinions. I can only state the case as it 
strikes me, and my remarks are to be taken as 
queries rather than deliverances. 

Are the Russian operas we have lately been 
hearing ‘national’? First of all I would ask 
‘What zs the Russian nation,’ or indeed, ‘ What is 
any nation?’ I have been putting this question 
|to my folk-song friends for a long time, but without 
the favour of a reply. When people talk of 
founding a ‘national’ music on the folk-song of 
the country they necessarily imply a common 
national consciousness at the time the songs 
were composed,—of which the songs are the 
expression—and a common national consciousness 
now, that can find satisfactory utterance in 
the same idiom as that of our forefathers. 
Of a ‘nation’ in this sense, I admit, I have 
no knowledge, either practical or theoretical ; 
nor, I suspect, have my friends. We are par- 
| ticularly prone, I think, to the error of looking at 
| nations (I use the word here, as elsewhere, in the 
| geographical and political sense) too much in the 
|lump. ‘Russia,’ says some one or other; and 
jinstantly we have a dim vision of a number of 
| people a long way off, all as like each other as one 
|sheep is like another sheep, and in the mass 
| different from all Frenchmen or Germans as sheep 
in the mass are different from elephants or 
dachshunds. If ‘ Russian,’ in the sense in which 
the folk-song partisans the word, does not 
mean this, then it has no meaning at all. I 
|venture to suggest to my friends that what they 
|take to be a homogeneous racial body is in reality 
la body highly heterogeneous. How fallacious is 
\this way of looking at a foreign nation is seen at 
once when a foreigner lumps all the inhabitants of 
the British Isles together under the category of 

‘Englishmen.’ I will say nothing now about the 


opera ‘national’ 
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mixture of races within the geographical boundary 
of England proper, except this, that when our folk 
song friends talk as they do about the ‘ Anglo-Saxon * 
who is supposed to cover England from the Tweed 
to the English Channel, and from the North Sea 
to the Welsh border, I am moved to a mild wonder 
whether they have ever heard that we ‘ English’ 
are a mixture of primitive ‘ Britons,’ Jutes, Danes, 
Saxons, Normans, and Jews, with a dash of some 
half-dozen other races. But even our folk-song 
enthusiasts recognise a broad distinction between 
* Anglo-Saxons’ and ‘ Celts’; and they are up in 
arms when a foreigner confuses the two. When 


M. Van den Borren, in his book ‘ Les Origines de la | 


Musique de Clavier en Angleterre,’ spoke of Giles 
Farnaby as an Englishman, he was gravely taken 
to task by one 
humour, argued that Farnaby was a Cornishman, 
and therefore not an Englishman but a Celt. 
Chis opens up an alarming prospect, for it appears 
that even people living within the English borders 
can, on occasion, be un-English. If a Cornishman 
is thus barred out of the *‘ Anglo-Saxon’ heritage, 
what hope is there for any given East-Anglian, or 
Northumbrian, or the dweller on the Welsh border ? 
When is an Englishman not an Englishman? we 
might ask. But at any rate the people who argue 
in this way do insist, as I say, on certain supposed 
racial distinctions between the 


different parts of the British Isles. They would 


never admit, for example, that an Irishman is an | 


Englishman. It must therefore amuse them when 
foreigners regard Englishmen and Irishmen as 
being of the same race, as 1 found a German writer 
on music doing the other day. | submit that 
foreigners must be equally amused when, in our 
ignorance of the varieties of racial types within 
their borders, we lump them together as ‘ Russians,’ 
‘Frenchmen,’ ‘ Slavs,’ or ‘ Orientals.’ 

Now is not this the error our musical writers are 
making at present with resard to Russia ? 
such a thing as ‘a’ Russian or ‘the’ Russian? | 
find that the Russians number some hundred and 
fifty millions, /.«., 
the earth, occupying one-sixth of the land surface 
of the globe. 
all these people to be built up on the same 
physical and mental plan, as is assumed by the 
theorists who talk of Russian folk-music, Russian 
nationalism, and Russian national opera. But of 
course it is not so. It is as hard to define ‘the’ 
Russian as to define ‘the’ Englishman. ‘ The 
Russian ’ in fact is as much a myth as ‘the Anglo- 
Saxon. ‘Within the | Russian] Empire,’ says an 
authority, ‘a very great diversity of nationalities is 
comprised, due to the amalgamation or absorption 
by the Slav race of a variety of Ural-Altaic stocks, 
of Turko-Tartars, ‘Turko-Mongols, and various 
Caucasian races. One of my difficulties has 
always been to find a common denominator 
between ‘Anglo-Saxon’ types as different as the 
Yorkshireman, the man of Dorsetshire, the East 
Anglian and the Cockney, or between writers like 
Shakespeare, Pope, Blake, Swinburne, Dr. Keble, 
and Mr. G. kK. Chesterton. The difficulty must ‘be 


reviewer, who, with unconscious | 


inhabitants of 


Js there | 


one-twelfth of the inhabitants of | 


It would be amazing indeed were | 


equally great in Russia. Mrs. Newmarch. 


says that the * Malo- Russian and Cossack populatie 
are more vivacious, and also more dreamy gy 
sentimental, than the Great Russians. In fact 
difference between the inhabitants of the Uknis: 
and those of the government of Novgorod isas on: 
as that between a southern Irishman and a Yorkshis 
man, and lies much in the same direction.’ Th 
| Little Russians,’ says the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannig 
‘ differ from the Great Russians not only in langug 
but in physical height, domestic architecture, gy 
folk-lore. The differences, it would seem, » 
}even greater than this. ‘ The primary distinctiq 
ibetween these branches (Great Russian, Lith 
Russian, and White Russian) have been increay 
during the last nine centuries by their come 
with different nationalities, the Great Russx 
jabsorbing Finnish elements, the Little Russix 
undergoing an admixture of Turkish blood, «i 
the White Russians submitting to Lithuane 
|influence. Moreover, notwithstanding the wi 
lof language, it is easy to detect amm 
ithe Great Russians themselves two sepa 
| branches, differing from one _ another 
islight divergences of langeage and type a 
|deep divergences of national character —tt 
|Central Russian and the Novgorodians. § 
| Donald Mackenzie Wallace has a passage tot 
same effect in his book on Russia: ‘Betwe 
‘these two sections of the population (Gre 
Russians and Little Russians) there are profom 
differences — differences of language, color 
sor traditions, popular songs,’ Xc., Kc. As 
| again, ‘We have here two distinct nationalities 
| further apart from each other than the Englisha 
| the Scotch. The differences are due, I belie 
| partly to ethnographical peculiarities and partly: 
| historic conditions.’ 

The ‘national’ Russian character seems at 
point to be eluding us. To a mere outside 
| looks as if, when we talk of ‘the’ Russian, wee 
committing as wild an absurdity as the Gem 
| who speaks of Irishmen, Scotsmen, and Welsh 
|as if they were Englishmen. 

| And does ‘nationalism’ really help a compe 
'to be ‘national’? Not always, it would seem. ! 
| English folk-song, according to our theorists, 5" 
be found the vital source for the regeneration 
| English music. But just as a man cannot get a 
|from his own shadow, so, no matter how site 
lin folk-music he may be, he cannot be bigger te 
|his own personality. Serov, Mrs. Newmarch eg 
us, ‘had not that national gift for assimilating ® 
national spirit and breathing it back into the & 
| bones of musical form as Glinka had.’ Eve 





| Russian, then, may apparently be without ® 


| right national spirit—or, what is the same thing * 
lthis connection, his value as a nation 
determined by his gifts as a musician. ™® 


jbeing a ‘national’ composer 
ithat he expressed the whole of t 


| Russia. It took Glinka plus Dargomijsky to dot 





whose book and Mr. Montagu-Nathan’s ql] , 
students of Russian music are deeply indebteg_ 
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Glinka,’ says Mrs. Newmarch, ‘was not fully in | more diffused,’ says Mrs. Newmarch, ‘and _ his 


ouch with the national character ’—although he 
ssa Russian! ‘There were sides of it which he 
iad entirely ignored in both his operas, because 
be was temperamentally incapable of reflecting 
em.’ Glinka and Dargomijsky, in fact, ‘ together 
make up the sum total of the national character.’ 

Glinka had the versatility and spontaneity we are 
yweustomed to associate with the Slav tempera- 
nent; Dargomijsky had not less imagination but 
ws more reflective.’ ‘That is to say, even a good 
Russian, one very anxious to be a ‘national’ 
Russian, can express no more than a fragment of 
‘the Russian character’; yet we are asked to 
ilieve that the ‘English national character’ is 
fully expressed in the folk-songs of a few humble 
ountry singers of several generations ago! Is 
got all this an admission that there is no ‘national 
character,’ and that if there were, there is no one 
formula for it in art, no one artist, or indeed no 
wenty artists, capable of epitomising it in 
themselves ? 

My bewilderment deepens, indeed, the deeper 
Igo into the subject. Tor it appears that men of 
agiven nationality sometimes cannot write music 
haracteristic of that nationality, while such music 
am be written by men who are not of that 
tationality at all. \When the Russian nationalists 
ast Rubinstein out of their councils they dubbed 
him, in their large-handed way, an Oriental. All 
that he is good at, according to them, is Oriental 
music. ‘Yet,’ says Mrs. Newmarch, ‘how different 
is the conventional treatment of Eastern music in 
“Feramors” from Borodin’s natural and charac- 
tenstic use of it in “ Prince Igor.”’ So that a 
non-Oriental can write—assuming Borodin to be 
a Russian—Oriental music more naturally and 
characteristically than an Oriental! And the 
versatile Borodin achieves not only this feat, but 
the still more remarkable feat of writing Russian 
‘national’ music without being a Russian. He 
was on his father’s side a Georgian—the illegitimate 
son of a Prince of Imeretia:; and a Georgian is 
no more a Russian than an Icelander is an 
Englishman. Mr. Montagu-Nathan, indeed, lays 
stress On Borodin’s Oriental blood. ‘ It is to that 
descent,’ he says, ‘ that Borodin’s Oriental tendency 
8 to be traced, and also his peculiarly striking 
physiognomic cast.’ Yet in the very next 
sentence we read of ‘his truly spontaneous 
nationalism, which, according to a French 
admirer “exuded from every pore.”’ My reason 
lotters on its throne at this identification of the 
Russian and the Oriental! ‘The nationalism of 
Borodin, says Mr. Montagu-Nathan, ‘is a pure 


product of heredity and owes nothing to environ- | 


ment’; Ze, he was not brought up among the 
peasants as Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov 
Were, and so did not drink the Russian folk-song 
with his mother’s milk. Borodin’s Oriental 
heredity, then, made him a ‘national’ Russian! 
Pa tup: After this it is a small thing to learn 

t though Tchaikovsky was ‘typically Russian by 
temperament and in his whole attitude to life,’ he 
= ota ‘national’ composer. ‘ His ideals were 





ambitions reached out towards more universal 
appreciation.’ So that however ‘typically Russian’ 
a Russian may be, he is not a Russian if he Icoks, 
as many Russians do, beyond the borders of his 
own country, and finds certain aspects of foreign 
art more interesting than the indigenous art of the 
home territory. But if that be so, a good many 
thousands of us who have always supposed 
ourselves to be Englishmen are in reality nothing 
of the sort. Personally, I would not give one 
movement of a Beethoven Symphony or a single 
page of ‘Tristan,’ or the choruses in ‘ Boris 
Godounov,’ for ninety-nine per cent. of the folk- 
songs of England. I would much rather be a good 
musician than a good patriot ; I am much fonder 
of the French Debussy and the Russian Stravinsky 
than I am of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ Philistine across 
the road. 

I shall be told, I know, that say what I like, 
there is a peculiar ‘ note’ in this music that marks 
it out as being Russian, and nothing else. As the 
indignant adherents of the ‘national’ theory 
sometimes put it, ‘Could a Frenchman have 
written the “ Meistersinger”? Could a German 
have written “Pelleas and Melisande”?’ Of 
course not; but only because Frenchmen and 
Germans are brought up in different culture- 
environments. 

It is environment, more than race, that matters. 
The Jew in Germany writes German music, in 
Russia Russian music, in France French music. 
The Italian Rossetti, domiciled in England, writes 
English poetry. The Dutchman Beethoven, the 
Hungarian Liszt, domiciled in Germany, write 
German music. The Georgian Borodin, domiciled 
in St. Petersburg, writes Russian music. I am 
not contending that race will not show itself 
somewhere in a man’s mind as well as in his 
features; 1 should not expect a Bushman to 
think precisely like a Hindoo.* But of the 
three factors that together make up an artist— 
race, personality, and environment—race is of 
the least account. Had Borodin been removed 
to Germany in his cradle, and never set foot in 
Russia or heard a note of Russian music, he 
would almost certainly have written German 
music. And the reason people like Moussorgsky 
write music with a pronounced ‘Russian’ physiog 
nomy is simply that, brought up among the people 
as they were, they imbibed a certain folk-song 
idiom as naturally as a German conservatoire 
musician imbibes the idiom of Brahms or Wagner 
or Strauss. Each of them unconsciously assimi- 
lates what is strongest in the air about him. 
Musicians are generally driven to ‘ nationalism’ as 
a revolt against foreign influences. In the Russia 
of the ’sixties and ’seventies there was discontent 
on the part of a number of musicians with (a) the 
economic and artistic preference for Italian and 


] ought to add that the mental differences between the Bushman 
and the Hindoo are much less a matter of in the individual than 
of the different culture stages to which the two races have arrived. 
Precisely the same differences would be found between the ancient 
: Mr. Lloyd George. 
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| 
German composers, (?) the packing of the conser 


vatoires with foreigners, mostly Germans, and (c) a 
decaying romanticism that found its most facile 
expression in German music. In turning to 
Russian popular music the Russian composers 
simply did what all artists do in epochs of revolt 
against a dying but still tyrannous tradition 
they made a ‘return to nature. So far 

this return to nature helped them to realise their 
own personalities it was a good thing ; so far as it 
imposed a new and native shackle on them in lieu 
of the foreign shackles they had managed to shake 
off, it was bad for them. Both the good and the 
bad sides of the folk influence can be seen in 
Moussorgsky’s operas. It is not true to say that 
his style is wholly founded on folk-song, for there 
are passages in ‘ Boris Godounov’ that have no 
affinity whatever with folk-music; some of them, | 
indeed, have for me a curious, faint, indefinable 
tang of ‘ Lohengrin ’about them. But it is indisput 
able that a certain folk idiom had become so part 
and parcel of Moussorgsky that he spoke it as 
naturally asa German musician speaks the language 
of this or that And this idiom is an 
admirable one where it is applicable. It is wholly 
appropriate in the choruses of the people; it 
would be di‘ficult to imagine anything more 
effective in their way than the opening chorus of 
‘Boris Godounov’ and the chain of choruses at 
the end, where the mob Is baiting the unfortunate 
aristocrat who has fallen into its hands. But— 
apart, of course, from the genius of Moussorgsky, | 
without a rival on this /erraizn—the 
overwhelming effect here is owing to the idiom | 
and the psychology being in harmony. It is| 
natural that the folk should sing in a popular | 
style: the folk-song flavour is more than an 
additional musical piquancy—it is a veritable 
psychological instrument. But with all respect 
for Moussorgsky’s genius, one is bound to say 
that there are places, both in ‘ Boris Godounov 

and ‘Khovantchina,’ in which the folk idiom 
obtrudes itself where it is not wanted. One result 
of this is rhythmic and melodic monotony ; a still 
more drawback that it narrows 
dramatic psychology down to that of the peasant. 
For the folk idiom is so racy of the soil that it 
carries with it wherever 
instance, that the 
‘Boris Godounovy 
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of Chaliapine. 


irresistible power, a 


"this country’s flag.’ 


So with certain of the other fine pages 
‘Boris Godounov’; there nO More reasy 
for instance, to attribute such a passage 
the monologue of Schtschelkalov (vocal seg 
pp. 17-19) to Russian folk-song influence th 
there is to see a similar German influence in} 
King’s prayer in ‘ Lohengrin.’ The one is py 
Wagner, the other pure Moussorgsky. 

It is possible then, I imagine, to exaggerate th 
folk-song influence in Moussorgsky’s music, Ng 
can it be doubted that even at its best folk-song 
an instrument of very limited _ psycholog 
possibilities. The biographers all tell us ty 
certain portions fF = *Boris Godounov’ yg 
adaptations of the music of the earlier Open 
‘Salammbo’; but they apparently have 5 
all that this implies. ‘The chorus w 

the people greet the pseudo-Demetre 


is 


ot 


seen 
which 


;was formerly the triumphal hymn of Molod 


the recitative of the dying Boris was Salammk 
invocation to Tanit; and so on. This see 
to me to land the partisans of the folks 
idiom ina dilemma. Either the Demetrius chon 
of the people, for example, which should 

typically * national,’ has so little of Russia in it th 
it would be equally appropriate to ancient Carthy 
or it is so purely Russian that Moussorgsky ow 
have been labouring under a delusion when | 
imagined it to be expressive of the charactersa 
the mz/iew of ‘Salammbo.’ Perhaps the latte 
proposition comes nearer the truth. If so, wee 
once again the limitations of a popular idiom #: 
psychological instrument. On the face of the as 
it can be serviceable only for subjects of a gearea 
set in a mi/iew that harmonize with it. A disk 
Russian chorus is credible : a dialect Boris or lv 
might be credible: a dialect Faust or Hamlet ¢ 
Francesca da Rimini is frankly incredible, 
Tchaikovsky had the sense to perceive. And t 
the folk idiom is appropriate only to a nam 
range of musical psychology is shown in thet 
Russian composers ¥ 
Band.’ Mrs. Newmar 


disavowal of it by the 
followed the ‘Invincible 
€Xpresses this in the happiest way when s 
says that to expect a composer to wmile 
nothing but the ‘native idiom’ is equivalent! 
laying down the law ‘that a painter's pictures ' 
be disqualified for exhibition if he uses ® 
colours on his palette than those which appeaf 
As she shows, the folk-somg 
burden. 
I saw te 


allegiance became in time a 
younger men soon threw it off, for they 
world-music cannot be written in a local dia 
Rachmaninov, Glazounov, Scriabin, ‘Tcherepil 
Medtner, Stravinsky, and a dozen others ™ 
written music of which it would puzzle anyone 
name the ‘nationality.’ 
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THE CRISIS OF THE PARIS GRAND 


OPERA. 
M.-D. 


By CALVOCOREsSI. 

The sudden collapse of the managers of the 
Paris Opéra House, compelled by financial deficit 
resign their office a bare few months before the 
completion of their seven years’ contract, may have 
gemed astonishing to many, but can hardly have 
suprised anyone acquainted with the situation 
hat has for a long time obtained. 

The Paris Opéra House is a ‘national’ theatre, 
supported by the State. The Secretary of State 
for Fine Arts appoints the manager or managers, 
who receive the house rent free and a subsidy of 
£32,000 per annum. The subsidy is eked out by 
acapital of £60,000 which benevolent supporters 
and patrons of art subscribe. On the other hand 
heavy duties rest upon the managers whom their 
contract binds to give 192 performances a year, 
stipulating that these performances are to be 
‘high-class in all respects’; to produce every year 
eight acts of new operas or ballets by French 
composers, a certain proportion of which must be 
works of Laureates of the ‘Prix de Rome,’ 
appointed by the Secretary of State. 

This latter clause is a most heavy burden. But 
me may not unreasonably consider it as a fair 
diet for the subsidy ; and admit that, expenses 
and takings remaining normal, the Paris Opéra 


night, if not thrive, at least pay its way. 


In effect, the former manager, M. Pedro 
Gailhard, had succeeded in keeping things steady, 
athough extreme dissatisfaction with his doings, 
fom the artistic point of view, was expressed in 
many quarters. He ran the Opéra House 
acording to obsolete principles, but principles 
which events now prove to have been, given the 
creumstances, sound enough. 

When MM. Messager and Broussan were 
appointed to succeed him, great expectations were 
funded on M. Messager’s well-known artistic 
capacities. Despite the shortcomings of the Grand- 
Upéra as a building and as an institution, it was 
noped that he, who had been instrumental in having 
M.d'Indy’s ‘Fervaal’ and M. Debussy’s ‘ Pelléas 
& Mélisande’ produced at the Opéra-Comique 
uder M. Albert Carré’s management, would 
pucceed in giving greater interest and variety to the 
Rpertoire, and also in improving the artistic level 
® performances. But the répertoire remained 
unchanged. Attempts were made, though in a 
tesultory fashion and with indifferent success, to 
improve upon the prevalent routine. And soon it 
came Obvious that the Grand Opéra was doomed 
© temain what it was—an antiquated, drooping 
Institution. 

AS early as February, 1909, thirteen months 
Met the new managers’ accession, came a first 





“ss. It was made known that the greater part 
the subscribed capital had been expended, and 

breakdown was unavoidable. Difficulties, 
tver, were tided over, new capital subscribed, 


Leaving apart the question to what extent may 
the downfall be ascribed to mismanagement, and 
to what extent to accidental causes or to ill-luck, 
one must remark that many circumstances 
combined to render it almost unavoidable. 

The Opéra is a huge, obsolete, ill-contrived 
building, thoroughly unsuitable to its purpose. A 
quantity of space has been wasted on the grand 
staircase, on the passages and lounges, whereas 
comparatively little room, and that little incon- 
venient, is given to store the stage properties, 
decorations, &c. ‘To ensure sufficient variety even 
to the current répertoire, decorations and stage 
properties must ceaselessly be shifted from the 
theatre to the shops, and back again, at a cost 
that can well be imagined. All labour is done by 
hand, there being no motive power ; and in order 
to establish up-to-date plant, it would become 
necessary to close the theatre for a long period. 

All other expenses (cleaning, light, &c.) are on 
an equally tremendous scale, and increase steadily, 
owing to the rise of salaries of the hands, of the 
musicians, Xc. 

In 1907, shortly before MM. Messager and 
Broussan’s accession, M. Couyba, in his official 
report to Parliament, stated that if the Opéra’s 
condition was precarious, the fact was due to the 
architect as well as to the management. ‘The 
Opéra,’ he said, ‘is a monster gmerens guem devoret, 
with its twenty stories, its mazes of rooms, corridors, 
worksl.ops, its forests of scaffoldings, &c. As much 
as eight or nine thousand square yards of painted 
canvas may be required for the decorations of 
one play, as many as seven thousand lamps to 
supply the light. Two thousand people draw 
salary from the Opéra. The average cost of each 
performance is £840, out of which about £160 
is supplied by the State subsidy.’ 

The managers cannot recoup themselves by 
increasing the number of performances, because 
part of the staff—and especially the musicians— 
are unavailable during day-time (a clause introduced 
in their contract so as to enable’them to eke out, 
by other work, their meagre salaries), and a number 
of nights have to be kept free for rehearsals. 

Nor can a considerable increase in the average 
takings be hoped for. The Paris Opéra was built 
specially for production of the grand opera in 
vogue fifty years ago, which was a social entertain- 
ment far more than an artistic function. Even 
at the time when it was opened to the public (1876) 
the architect did not escape censure for having 
given too much thought to pomp and gorgeousness, 
too little to practical requirements, and even to the 
bare fact that purchasers of seats might expect to 
see and to hear. 

The unsuitability of the Opéra as a building is 
still more striking nowadays, when the taste for 
grand opera has almost disappeared. Hardly 
anything can be done by way of improvement, and 
what little is done does not go far to keep the 
public interested. ‘The Opéra, with its enormous 
hall and stage, is inappropriate to the classical 
répertoire, from Lulli to Mozart, Gluck, and 





Mithe smash postponed. 


Weber. Fer several reasons, some of which 
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ome | 

remain unaccountable, the others being the routine | whereas his contract was to start from January, 191; 
and unfitness alluded to, it has not afforded a|He will have to contend with all the difticuljs 


particularly congenial frame to Wagner’s lyric| that have stood in the way of his predecessors, ay 


dramas. As to the modern works produced |the issue shall prove whether these difficulties 
according to regulations, the tale is soon told :/ unconquerable, as they appear to many, or not. 
out of fifty given during a period of twenty | 
years, not one has proved successful, the} 
expenses of production remaining in all cases a| 


MUSICAL CLICHES AND COPYRIGHT 


dead loss. 
H. ChutTsam. 


The greater number of French operas produced | 
under the obtaining régime are still-born, written 
in conventional-wise by composers with no special In a recent article in the AZusica/ Times on th 
gift and no special taste for their task, simply because | subject of commercial music, I hinted that mo 
their ‘turn’ has come. And even before the} ofthe melodies or tunes that made a frankly popu 
production everyone interested in the event, from | appeal and attained their ambition were more « 
the managers to the public, is generally aware of} less based on a common foundation —or, rather 
the issue, and prepared to see the work sink into were variants with modest elaborations 
oblivion after the customary short run of|elemental melodic lines. Logically, compos: 
performances. — are mutually dependent on these prinitix 

Facts such as these give rise to the vevafa|bases for their inspiration should not have 
westio Of subsidies and protectionism versws| within their power to claim copyright of any sot 
inde ‘pendence and normal commercial working of| but they are prec isely those for whom 
operatic stages as of any other concern, according | protection of the copyright law is most valuable 
to the general laws of demand and supply, It may have been noticed that all the cases 
xc. But for the present I shall not go into | musical copyright infringement dealt with in th 
the problem except by again emphasising the fact} English courts of law since the Berne Conventi 
that the Paris Opéra, as a building and as an|have been concerned with protecting music th 
institution, cannot be run on rational and! really was s¢ rarcely worth fighting about. For 
independent lines | thing, most of it little deserved the privilege 

Here is another case in point: owing to high| copyright. 
expenses the managers are compelled to pay low | It is not, however, the purpose of this articlet 
salaries to their singers; and as the prices of|deal with the artistic, as distinct from the co 
seats may not be altered they are debarred from) mercial, vagaries of the copyright laws, but | 

ngaging expensive artists. It is no certainty that} suggest that certain clichés that have exercised 
if they could engage the famous singers who draw | considerable sway on composers’ imaginations | 
full houses in other countries, they would thereby | many decades, and have been responsible le 
increase their average takings: indeed, this very | commercial successes times out of number, should 
season, foreign managers have made the bitter} be accorded a well-deserved rest. At least, unles 
experience that even casts of far-famed operatic | they can be disguised with a cunning that savous 
stars do not suffice to ensure success at Paris. | of genius, the privileges of copyright should ! 
But on the other hand the fortune of the Russian | entirely denied them. ‘The clichés of the musi 
Opera and Ballet companies has proved that there | | journalist are of two sorts. One is concefit 
exists at Paris a sufficient number of people ready | with the melodic line, the other with the harmon 

to pay high prices for their seats if they deem it|support. ‘This last has as_ well-det fined an 
worth their while. The managers of the Paris | deliberately reminiscent a sequenc onsisualall 
Opéra are not allowed to attempt any experiment | partner, the simple tune. 
of the kind. | In a diatonic scale, of course, it is only poss 

l’o define the taste of the Paris public, to offer} to ring the changes of progression on seven not 
any suggestion as to the proper way of catering for | and there are even then limitations in the order 
it within the precincts of the Grand Opéra, is by no} selection which no tune-maker dare exceed. 
means an easy task. One cannot even find points|the main factor in securing a_ large, gene 
of comparison by studying the working of its long- | music ally unscientific and immediate attention ! 
prosperous rival, the Opéra-Comique, where all —|a tune is to base its movement on some success 
building, scheme of working, public, répertoire—is| of notes that is absolutely familiar to the | 
in complete contrast. Paris has a_ public for | ear. This is generally done by the compe 
‘Pelleas et Mélisande’ as well as for ‘Madama| unwittingly, and this type of work 1s 
Butterfly’ or for ‘Manon.’ But how any public} dangerous than the deliberate. If 
can be brought to suppoit the actual Grand Opéra| exhaustively into the matter of subconsct 
seems an unsolvable riddle. ‘The new manager, | filching on the part of any composer who imagile 
M. Jacques Rouché, is said to be full of hopes. | he has evolved a new tune on a diatonic 
Being an energetic, wealthy man, and surrounded|some surprising results would accrue [rou 
by a competent, eager staff, he is sure to do his|/examination; but in the scope of 
best. He has agreed to take charge of the/it is only possible, of course, 
Opéra from the day when MM. Messager and | tentatively on a few of the aspects. ‘The exampl 
Broussan shall withdraw—viz., September 1,| given have not been selected with deliderati@ 
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4ary, 191; Bi pst in the most casual manner. Perfect accuracy Wagner treated the matter seriously in ‘ Parsifal,’ 
difficulties - not guaranteed, as they are all quotations| but it is the one phrase in the opera that comes 
°SS0rs, and [Bom memory. ‘The reader will be considerably | easily to the lay-hearer’s recollection : 
culties az JF .nysed, and possibly astonished, if he applies some | Fx. 6 
Or not. fF cnilar analysis to all the popular melodies that 6? 2 += 

ome within his own knowledge. 4 a 






























e l : \ 
@e- e\|*# ege — 
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The descending scale, in part, or in the whole of | 
s course, as a foundation for popular tunes has Innumerable instances exist of the play on the 
RIGHT ascination for composers (composers who never | first four notes, but variants with an_ interval 


mpose but are inspired by reminiscence and the |missing or a delayed entrance are extremely 
sgnoforte to tune-making are the most susceptible) |common-—the drop from the sixth to the third 
on theligt is extensively exemplified in almost every inordinately so. Wagner, in ‘lie Meistersinger,’ 


le 


that mor publishers’ parcel with an astonishing recognition | provides a potent example of one form : 

ly popu fH ofits powers as an inspiring force, and a much 

+ more @ [E more astonishing insensibility to the fact that Ex » Oe = — =} «. 

ir, rathe, HF chatever slight variation of the idea they may ae oS —a-—s6 
ations sitiate there is not the slightest claim to originality |, . + te P : 
omposes fH or copyright vested in it. Or rather there should which Thome made into an exceedingly popula 
vainiie Ml ot be. | piece in another : 

have It is only possible to show by the following 

any sot {f camples a very limited number of variations of}  ** Oe =. —F Z = Pf &e. 

a 


hom th: & the descending scale cliché, but that each has had 
valuable ff acim to commercial popularity of no ordinary|and which Leslie Stuart had little difficulty in 


» Cases tind is scarcely to be denied. Tempo and | turning into a patriotic song : 

th in the fF expression marks are unnecessary and invidious 

onvention JF under the circumstances. A first illustration can) jy, ¢ Ge SS SS Ss s 

vusic the JF be made, appropriately enough, with our own SS s= — 
For one & familiar ‘ Home, sweet Home ’ 


| Mendelssohn many years ago evolved a variant 








ilege a 
‘ te . yrincipally harmonic) of which a recollection is 
' . 
rice» | } Bo ee B= f | according to circumstances, either a happy one or 
the an o 2 highly annoying : 
he ’ , 
» Oe Much diverges only slightly from the equally é Sai <= ; 
ercisedé & familiar ‘ Blue-bells of Scotland’ : Ex. 0, Ge © yg | fe se 
ions | e e a 
ations = 
L? cx. 2. 
sible ak —_— ~ 
, 5 —_—— - = —--— | Gounod used it many times—the follewing 
r, shoul FF 6-=—e~ — ° = : Nye he 
eps: —— —_leenewese aa Sea oer Se =— ! phrase ‘ made’ one of his most popular songs : 
st, | 
Ex. 22. 
t savour Z oil — . 
rould te fe though a start cx uld actually be made with é§-=—2. ae j= - f a | 
music’ A ne ot the oldest English tunes known, * The} &” = ae ™ “ve oS 
cornet fe Catman’s Whistle ’ : , — 
oncerne He also tried another way of doing it, with great 
narmon ao success : 
ned al (fees : fs SS ee a = | Ex. 12. 
nabashe ——— ot ea oe | = eS: i F _ 
ees eae 
naan ~ 


’ possi! —— gop] a 
o ao 2 {==— s = | 













enna’ ~—° a | but before this appeared, the well-known popular 
order a j atin writer, Mr. Behrend, had already played 
d. Nowy Verdi has made a fine and passionate tune of it | about with the thought similarly : 
genet. a. Traviata by giving it a different rhythmical | Ex. 13. 
S. sw) , . : . > : t 1 
ntion a (The key is retained for obvious éf a— 2. | a == ay = | a 

DU! Sec) - > at { 
ces J PAPO): | e-SSE — ! 
e pud —— ; : 
omipos 6 = Ss; <== | Rubinstein had many shots at the tune. Here 
“ig Foot i cae es a lis one 
is a . ad o © ee | - 
ne We Ex. 14. 
t 5 and a iets ‘i > ° + ‘ y=, SS Ee —_ s : 
onsc res there is s¢ arcely one of his operas in which 03 arate 6 ge siste: @ = = | 
‘magne ie. phrase as a melodic basis is not used, ‘ Falstaff’ | &~ = , - 

o ding (as a cw: bokiggg ise 

ic has i *! (as a swan song) an indisputable and | —a — a eine dian: * emai 
rom | “ightfully ingenuous specimen : ential. 6 . 

I ‘ nadormed, as: 
artic 

~ = Ex 
pa — 2 
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or elaborately disguised, as: There are a thousand and one streams 
melody that come from the same fount, and 
course no reasonable person would desire them; 
be particularised ; but as far as this cliché 
musical inspiration is concerned, is it not apposi 
to suggest that any law is entirely incapable, 
protecting it inte lligently ? The special attractip 
of any or all of these tunes is undoubtedly th 
familiar features, with their immediate appeal to th 
} 7a —-2— "+ oe = see po i public ear. 
) t ee ee2—i- Classic examples have been avoided in 
; |foregoing. They are multitudinous ; but as th 
of which a sparkling march movement has been / next melodic cliché to be discussed has differes 
made. (The composer’s name I do not know): | characteristics, Beethoven himself, although 
the first by any means, can start the ball going: 
bi 2» © #le yg —(_ Lf | very distinguishe -d fashion. awive 
) 2 = = 2 a} a ; ¥ 
(To continued.) ourse 
to the 
official 
Occasional Wotes. ee 
— explain 
PERFORMING IN our August, 1913, Supplemes: miscell 
can we drew attention tu the fa ot piece 
| that in France, Germany, a the rigt 
other Continental countries there exist Societis F the So 
of composers and publishers which hold corporate Society 
all the performing rights to which their membes % Soceti 
are entitled. These Societies, through their om but it 
officials, undertake the onerous and_ not alway IR Lappdt 
agreeable responsibilities of collecting fees for pe- may se 
formances, which they distribute in certain agreet 
Popular contributions from other sources are : | proportions amongst the various interests concemed 
, sh " It is stated that in this way the French Society alone . 
; — | ieee dealt last year with as much as £200,000. A fter man SIGHT: 
Ot =—- o| "2 «|e Fi: = s i discussions held during the last year or two } by IN 
~~ - representatives of the parties most concerned, : 
; : . Performing Right Society has recently been establishe , 
and this extremely ingenious transformation, | in this country. This Society will determine, collec, JB Petcepti 
iguime, I believe : and distribute to its members the fees payable i on the r 
respect of works the rights in which are the proper interval 
= I ofits members. The new body is to work in association JB Potentia 
with the Continental Societies, and therefore it ™ Cole, of 
derive benefit from the utilisation of the exist a short 
Uhree lady song-writers in England have had | mac hinery of these Societies in the collection of ie singing 
inusual successes with it: due to members for performances given on the fF and adv 


Continent. y ser 
nami 


specific 


given an unusual turn, as: 


- 1 


This is Sousa’s version 


univers 


j c a-28 oe) ; i 
} — 7 | = e . } : 
> -= As an abstract proposition, nothing could appea and he « 


™ bl 1 simple than tl st 
more pe Oonable and simple than that a compds 
ci I P can be v 


should derive some benefit from the public perfor mance pa 
of his works. But it is the ruthless application of th by the I 
idea to existing circumstances and customs in! y the 
country that presents difficulties which some wo 
Say are insuperable. In the great majority of cases" 
is the interest of the composer and the publisher ¢ 
promote performances in order to sell copies ol! 
(he most popular song of the year is so nearly! music, and it is noteworthy that in purs suance of th 
related to it, that the difference is easily made | purpose well-known singers are a¢ ‘tually paid to perfor 
songs. Is it likely that this situation can be materia ' 
altered? The sc ope of the new scheme may be he Promise 
) to include perform: inces of part-songs by sinall a an novelty, 
6¢ es ae = S| s— s-®~— | large choral Societies, anthems by church and chape = Bri 
ee ee er oe a= | choirs, ong each of the choirs at a competill gwen fo 
1] ; . | Festival or Eisteddfod. {ime in | 
Finally, when Strauss has slaughtered all his Aug. 1s, 
in the ‘Heldenleben’ he chants cock-a 


PRO 
Co 


clear 


It is a significant fact that in our verge ths Ang, 18 
month it is announced that until further 0 

= — and under certain conditions Elgar’s Violin conce 
See = = may be performed without the payment of a 
*e This is not philanthropy. It means simply t att 


iniversal theme 
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owers of the rights want to encourage performances. | 
is there any evidence that a patriotic British public 
evinces such a feverish desire to hear the best works of | 
tative composers that concert-givers feel they must | 
at all costs respond? Is it not likely that the| 
for the performance of which fees are demanded 

will be earmarked and boycotted? It is one thing to 
tax performances of popular light music given by 
orchestras in hotels, restaurants, cinemas, and theatres, 
and quite another thing to tax the village concert 
gen by the local choral Society. But the subject | 
is too large, too intricate, and the proposals, so 
fras we are acquainted with them, too nebulous, to | 

discussed profitably at present. A few of the} 
questions that arise have been dealt with in the course 
ofa recent correspondence in the Daz/y Telegraph, | 
but it is doubtful whéther all the numerous interests 
solved will be placated by what has transpired in the | 
curse of this desultory symposium. Nowhere (up| 
to the time we write) has there been any public and | 
oficial disclosure of vital details of the scheme. The | 
publication of the rules of the new Society would be an 
eolightenment, and we suggest that its officers should | 
explain to the public how the Society would deal witha 
miscellaneous concert programme consisting partly | 
ofpieces in which they hold rights and partly of pieces | 
the rights of which are extinct or not controlled by 
the Society. The present administration of the 
Society may disclaim any intention to worry choral 
Societies, places of worship, charity concerts, &c., 
but it is clear they will have the power to do so. 
Lappétit vient en mangeant. Just now the glove 
may serve to conceal the iron-hand. 


The subject of sight-singing is one 

SIGHT-SINGING that has perennial interest. There 
bY INTERVALS. exist methods galore that are more | 
or less successful, but none give| 

wiversal satisfaction. One is based upon pitch | 
perception, another on interval appreciation, another | 
on the mental effect of scale-tones without regard to 
interval, and another tries to utilise all these| 
potentialities of the brain-ear. Mr. Samuel Winkley | 
Cole, of Brookline (Boston), U.S.A., has recently paid 
a short visit to Europe in order to investigate sight- | 
singing conditions here and at Paris, and to explain | 
andadvocate the use of an interval method he has 
invented in which he has great confidence. Instead | 
of naming individual scale-notes or pitches he uses a 
specific singable syllable for each variety of interval, | 
and he claims that the association of name and effect 
can be welded by vocalists of average ability. The new 
method is explained by Mr. Cole and commented upon 
by the Editor in the School Music Review for August. 


| 
| 


The season of Promenade 
Concerts to be given nightly at 
Queen’s Hall by the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, under Sir Henry Wood, 
' from August 15 to October 24, 
promises to be the most interesting, in point of 
novelty, that has yet occurred. No fewer than twenty- 
me British and twenty-four foreign works will be 
prea for the first time, or, in a few cases, for the first 
mein London. The British works are the following : 

Aug. 15, *Sospiri,’ for strings, harp, and organ (Op. 70) 
. Edward Elgar 

‘Colonial Song,’ for three solo strings, harp, 
and orchestra ; Percy Aldridge Grainger 

(F irst London performance of the new version.) 

(4) ‘Molly on the Shore,’ Irish Reel set for full 
orchestra - ba as Percy Aldridge Grainger 

(First London performance of the setting for 

full orchestra.) 


THE 
PROMENADE 
CONCERTS. 


Aug. 18, (a) 





hard H, Walthen 


Coleridge-Tavlor 


. Overture, ‘ Friend Fritz’ .. Ri 
New Orchestral Rhapsody, 
* From the Prairie 


Aug. 
Aug. 26. 


(First performance in London.) 
Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra Cyril Scott 
Concerto in C for pianoforte and orchestra 
Kathleen Bruckshaz 
Suite de Ballet, ‘ Sakura’... - si Percy Pitt 
*The Language of Flowers’ (2nd Suite de Ballet) 
Frederic H. Cowen 


Sept. 
Sept. 


3. New 
oO. New 


Sept. 17. 
Sept. To. 


orchestra 


owned 


2. T hree New songs with 
(a) * Hail unto Mary cr 
(4) ‘ Love's emblems Felix H. Whit 
(c) * The Praises of the King’s King 
Dramatic Fantasy, *Glaucus and lone’ (Last days 

of Pompeii) .. Oskar Borsdors 
Oct. 3. ‘In Maytime H. Balfour Gardiner 
Oct. 8. (a) Elegy for . 

(ih Scharee J. D. Davis 

New Suite for orchestra, Henry E. Geehl 
Symphonic-Poem, ‘ Perseus roessens, Jun 
* Conversations,’ for pianoforte ar 


Sept. 


Sept. 26. 


violoncello and 
orchestra 
* Fairyland 
Enugéne ( 
d orchestra 
HM. Walford Davie 
Frank Bridge 


Oct. 10, 
Oct. 13. 
Oct. 14. 
Oct. 15. Dance Rhapsody, for orchestra : 
(First performance in London.) 

‘Love and Night’ (an arrangement for orchestra 

alone of the final choral dance from the music- 
drama The Birth of Arthur) Rutland Boughton 
Oct. 22. Aubade, for orchestra (Op. 77) Cyril Scott 
Oct. 24. Three Scottish Dances Algernon Ashton 


Oct. 20. 


The new foreign works, all of which will be given 
for the first time in Great Britain, are the following : 
Sinfonietta (Op. 5) Erich W’. Korngold 
Rhapsody in C, for pianoforte and orchestra Béla Bartok 
Vivaldi-Stloti 


Aug. 20. 
Aug. 20. 
Aug. 22. Concerto in D minor, for orchestra 


Tableau Symphonique, ‘ Fragment de | Apocalypse 
Liador 


Stravinsky 
César Franck 
Béla Bartok 


Aug. 25. 


Scherzo Fantastique , - 
Symphonic-Poem, * Les Eolides 
orchestra 


Aug. 26. 
Aug. 209. 
. New Suite, for 
Six New Songs, for soprano and orchestra 
Gustav Mahler 
orchestra, ‘ Reflets d'Allemagne 
Florent Schmitt 


«. Granados 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 5. New Suite, for 
8. Symphonic-Poem, ‘ Dante’ : - 
Four Tone-Poems, for orchestra, after Arnold Bécklin 
Max Rege? 
Karl Bley 
Béla Bartok 
. Aurelio Giorni 


Sept. 


Sept. 


. Overture, ‘ Reineke Fuchs 
. Deux Images, for orchestra 
», Marcia di Nozze 
Aria, ‘ E dove t 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 23. aggiri  (/’roserpina) 
Francesco Paolo Sacrati 
Julius Weismann 
Anton von Webern 
Poldovski 
Max Reger 


. New Concerto, for violin and orchestra 


Sept. 
Futurist Impressions. for orchestra 


Sept. 30. 
Oct. . Bacchanale, for orchestra .. 
Yet. . Eine Ballet-Suite ws 

Oct. . Des Knaben Wunderhorn (Set I.), fo 
mezzo-soprano and orchestra 

. Kinder-Todtenlieder (Infant Death-songs), 
for contralto and orchestra .. Gustav Mahler 

for 


Gustav Mahler 


Tr 
Gustav Mahle» 
Oct. 


Oct. . Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen, 
baritone and orchestra .. ‘ 
Coucerto Eroico, for pianoforte and orchestra 
Ottekar Novacek 
. Des Knaben Wunderhorn (Set II.), for 
mezzo-soprano and orchestra .. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Gustav Mahler 


The general plan of the programmes is similar to 
that of former years, Mondays being Wagner nights, 
Fridays classical, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
‘popular, and Wednesday nights providing a Brahms 
or Tchaikovsky Symphony or an extra Beethoven 
Symphony. The interest of the programmes is 
sustained, apart from the novelties, by Strauss’s 
tone-poems, from ‘Don Juan’ to ‘Don Quixote,’ 
the Symphony in D minor of César Franck, 
Stravinsky’s ‘ Fireworks,’ pieces by Debussy and other 
moderns, and many familiar masterpieces of all 
schools. We will reduce our customary statistical 
analysis to the statement that British music ‘supplies 
76 out of 590 items. They include Elgar’s Violin 
concerto, Variations, ‘In the South,’ and ‘Cockaigne’ ; 
Dr. Ethel Smyth’s Overture, ‘The Wreckers’ ; 
Hamilton Harty’s ‘Comedy Overture’; Vaughan 
Williams’s Overture to ‘The Wasps’ ; Stanford’s second 
Irish Rhapsody ; and Bantock’s ‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies.’ 
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The programme of the Three- 

' Choirs Festival, to be _ held 
: THREE-CHOIRS Worcester on September 6-11, was 
FESTIVAL, outlined in our issue for May. 

the works then named we have now 
I to add the following: Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
in D, Lee Williams ; Coronation March, Elgar (these 

at the opening service Motet, ‘Tibi Laus, tibi 

Gloria,’ Orlando di Lasso; Serenata for violin and 
orchestra, Sibelius (first performance) ; ‘ Till Eulen- 

spiegel,’ Strauss ; Introduction and Allegro for strings, 


Psalm xlviii., Elgar. 


The thirty-first triennial Norfolk 


THE and Norwich Musical Festival will 
NORWICH be held at St. Andrew’s Hall, | 
FESTIVAL. Norwich, on October 28-31. The 

Festival Choir of 290 voices will 
be conducted at each of the eight concerts by 
Sir Henry Wood. ‘The new works included in the 


scheme are two symphonic-poems—‘ The tinker’s 
wedding’ by Hamilton Harty, and ‘ Spring Fire’ by 
Arnold Bax. A choir of sixty boys from the City of 
Norwich School will join in the performance of 
‘ Parsifal,’ which is to be given on October 30, and 
Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew’ Passion, on October 31. ‘Elijah,’ | 
‘Omar Khayydm’ (Part 2), ‘Samson and Delilah,’ | 
Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘ The Vision of Life’ (conducted by | 
the composer), and ‘ Hiawatha’ (Parts 1 and 2) will be 
given, and among the smaller works it is gratifying to | 
notice Dr. Ethel Smyth’s ‘Hey nonny no,’ also with | 
the composer as conductor. Madame Aino Ackté’s | 
singing of the closing scene from ‘Salome’ may be 
expected to create a sensation among the music-lovers 
of Norwich. 


Sixteen performances of music, | 


CHI , 2 
GLAstongury ance and mystic-drama will be 
’ Ss s , . . 
SUMMER . given at Glastonbury during | 
. ‘i August 5-29, in connection with 
FESTIVAL. gi ae 


Mr. Rutland Boughton’s Holiday 
School of Music. Chief interest will probably centre 
in the performances of the new music-drama ‘ The 
Immortal Hour, and in the application to Wagner of 
the idea of ‘ Dancing Scenery.’ The closing Scene of | 
‘The Valkyrie’ is to be sung by Miss Perceval Allen 


and Mr. Frederic Austin, while Miss Margaret 
Morris’s dancers perform the functions of Loge’s 


servants in the Fire Music. This takes place 
during the last week, when there will be 
performances every day to celebrate the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the Playhouse. The chief events 
will take place in the historic grounds, where stand 
the ruins of the Abbot’s Kitchen, or, in the event of 
bad weather, in the Crispin Hall. Detailed pro- 
grammes may be obtained from the hon. secretary, 
Miss S. F. Meade, Horsington, Templecombe. 


The post of Reid Professor of Music in the 
University of Edinburgh has been accepted by| 
Mr. Donald Francis Tovey, the well-known pianist, | 
composer, and musical savant. Mr. Tovey is thirty- | 
nine years of age. From 1894, when he was elected | 
Lewis Nettleship scholar at Balliol, he was long 
connected with the musical activities of Oxford. 
He has given a number of chamber concerts in 
London—-his ‘Chelsea concerts’ liave been a feature 
of recent seasons—and several at Berlin and Vienna. 
His creative work and his pianoforte-playing have 











and Mr. Tovey is, moreover, eminently learned in 





at} 
' 


To} 


klgar Four Hymns for tenor voice and _ string 
orchestra,. Vaughan Williams (first performance 
Magnificat and Nun dimittis, Ivor Atkins ;} 


always earned the warm admiration of musicians ;| career we 
number of the Musical Times. 


We understand that the ser 


THE damage recently suffered by 4 

ALBERT HALL organ at the Royal Albert }y 

| ORGAN. involves extensive repairs a 
| reconstruction, 


It is to be hope 
that the Council may be prevailed upon to make th 
an opportunity for thoroughly overhauling the orga 
lowering its pitch in accordance with standard ug» 
in this country, and bringing the instrument into jp 
with modern improvements. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








The death of Mr. Harry Evans, which occune, 
Liverpool on July 23, removed one of the Stronges 
and most attractive musical personalities that Was 
has ever produced. All who knew him intima 
as did the Editor of this journal, looked formy 
confidently to his enjoying a brilliant career , 
usefulness, not only to Wales but to the nation; 
large. He was nota great composer, although heh 
gifts of imagination. He was simply supreme a; 
choral conductor and as a stimulator and educate 
He mounted the crest of the great choral we 
that through the Competition Festival movement hs 
swept over the whole country. Grateful tributes; 
his forcefulness in this sphere of musical activity a 
given in our supplement—the Competition Festi 
Record—this month. In our issue for August, i9¢ 
we gave a full sketch of Mr. Evans’s career up tot 
date, and a portrait. We feel sure that the renew 
of this portrait as a supplement to our present iss 
will be welcomed by our readers. 

Harry Evans was the fifth of a family of ten childre 
He was born at Dowlais, South Wales, May 1, 1873. Hi 


| father, who was a roller of steel plates in an ironworks 


spent much of his spare time in training choirs, with whic 
he was successful at Eisteddfodau. Early in his childhoo 
Harry Evans displayed more than average capacity « 
musical matters. At the age of ten he was appoint 
*harmoniumist’ of a Congregational Church. He studi 
piano with Mr. E. Lawrance, a pupil of Moschels 
When he was fourteen his father gave him the opie 
of entering the ironworks or becoming a pupil-teache 
The school life was chosen, and in the same year (13) 
he became organist of Bethania Congregational Chur 
In 1893 he passed the A.R.C.O., and on this bemg 
announced he resigned school work and _ became é 
music teacher. He now trained choirs, one of which r 
1905 won the chief choral prize at the National Eisteddiot 
He also trained a male-voice choir for the Liverpool Nations 
Eisteddfed in 1900, and gained the first prize. One of t 
eleven choirs that competed was the Manchester Onphess 
His last success was at Llanelly, and after this he resolve: 
not to compete again as he was so much in request 8 @ 
adjudicator. In 1902 he became conductor of the Liverp 
Welsh Choral Union, and in 1906 he decided ! 
settle in that city, and became the organist of Great Georg: 
Street Congregational Church. At the Cardiff Festiva, 
in 1904, his dramatic cantata ‘ The Victory of St. Garma 
was produced with success. Since this period his engageme! 
as conductor and adjudicator have spread over numer 
centres throughout the British Isles. He became conduct 
of the Liverpool University Choral Society, the Liverpo 
Psalmody Festival, Director of Music at the Bang 
University, and choral conductor of the Liverpo 
Philharmonic Society. ” 

It was in the direction of the concerts cf the Wess 
Choral Union that he revealed his exceptional powers #* 
conductor. The most modern works—‘ The dream th 
Gerontius,’ ‘The Apostles,’ ‘Omar Khayyam, and rece 
Granville Bantock’s ‘ Atalanta’ and ‘ Vanity of Vanities” 
have been produced. The Union was to have _ , 
London next season to perform the last-named work * 
one of Sir Henry Wood’s Queen’s Hall concerts. 
further and many interesting details of the late —_ 
must refer our readers to the August, '% 





music and its history. 
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MUSICAL NOTATION. One more example will suffice : 











































































it the serigg 
fered by ; ; : : pissilanpaneceaanmia 
Alber Hf PRACTICAL WAYS OF EXPRESSING ia == 
repairs al perAlLS OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
= Mm This is another ambiguous arrangement, belonging 
n _ he: By H. Etuior BUTTON. equally to a 3-4 or 6-8 bar. By substituting a dot for 
a Me the quaver rest the required 6-8 appearance is at 
sone teal (Continued from July number, p. 448.) once obtained : 
NEN into lip i 7 
} " » 
SECTION I1,—RESTS. =e 


1 occurred g ee aa S eae shown hos .the | Sufficient examples have now been given to provide 
the strong grouping of notes could be used to show the putentions | logical grounds for formulating rules as to the 
Onges or beats in the bar. For instance, in the following | consistent use of rests in 3-8, 6-8, 9-8, and 12-8 times 


S that Was eample it is difficult to realise that the time is 3-4 ; ‘ 
Use a crotchet rest (*) de/vre a quaver (J ) ; 





nl ; because the quavers are grouped as in 6-8 time : 
KC forwar: . . XN 
. rer rectc (ee @& 2° 6 ave j : 
t career » Example in 3-4 time. Use two quaver rests (" after a quaver ( ) 
the nation ¢ Organ Sonata in F. LU ARD-SELBY. Use a dotted crotchet rest (/**) for half a 6-8 bar or 
1ough he ba - ote} a third of a 9-8 bar or a quarter of a 12-8 bar ; 
Upreme as For half a 12-8 bar use -=- 
nd educate: Nee , ‘ 
choral war Similar rules are applicable to other times but in 
ovement hi “| some instances need slight alteration. 
1 tributes In 3-4 time: 
| activity ar si iindieina 


tion Festi 
Lugust, 190° 
er up to the 
the renewa 
present issut 





ten childret 
1, 1873, Hi 
an ironworks 
's, with whic 
his childhoo 
e capacity © 
as appointe: 
He studiei 
f Moscheles 
nthe optice 
pupil-teacher 
e year (1587 
oe the grouping shows quite clearly the three pulses in would be illogical. It is therefore better in the latter 
, hens the bar. The consistent use of rests can be made to! instance to use two minim rests instead of the 
of which s @ Se the same useful purpose. semibreve rest : 
al Eisteddoi Of the six quavers composing a bar of 6-8 time, the . 
pool Nation! "St, of course, bears the strong accent, and the fourth = 
One of tx f the medium accent. The second and third and the 
ster Onphes. fF Mth and sixth quavers may be said to be unaccented.| | may be argued that as in Section I. the crotchet- 


in 6-4 time. But in 3-2 an exception must be made, 
for as the semibreve rest is used to denote a whole bar : 


| so to use it to denote two-thirds of a bar: 
} 
















is be = - a bar of 6-8 time the following arrangement of | or dotted-crotchet-unit was considered advisable in all 
ape a § ‘sts would be possible : styles of composition, so there can be no need to study 
gimp — ; the question of rests in 3-2 time ; but this is not so. 
Great Georg: | aS =~ In passages in 4-4 time bars containing six crotchets 
diff Festiva, = : may be —- — value of the a 

Garmos . ead |remaining unchanged. he groupings (and conse- 
all pipette we be — — = va ed quently the time-signatures) of these 6-note bars will 
er numer’ Hill vive it th change must therefore be made that | depend upon the rhythm required. If the rhythm is - 
me conduct [Fp € unmistakable appearance of a 6-8 bar. 





This can be done thus: } == 














he Liverpo — +—— = | 

the Bang - . - = 

> Liverpo =a S| 

F the Wek Again : : lthe time-signature will of course be 6-4; if the 

powers 4! <> — | rhythm is: 

e dream o—e— { = eae FE OOS mT 

and recently , E o eee e_e 

~ Vanities - — but inadvisable because the crotchet rest is ve ; 

ave — : on one of the unaccented quavers as well as on | the time-signature will be 3-2. But in either case the 

sooty fa of ‘tong accent. To avoid this it is only necessary | crotchet remains the unit. 

ge : substitute two quaver rests for the crotchet rest,| The complication of rests to denote se\ eral bars’ 
hn: 

: “4 rest, such as: 





ugust, 19%) 
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° . * i 
is quite unnecessary and pedantic. It is a mathe- would seem to imply that both the E and the C jy: poe 
. . . : © es . dade 
matical problem gratuitously giving trouble to the to be trilled, whereas in this case: 
performer, when a dash and figure 7 : typ CH 
; = 
r + 
t an Ki t 
. . , ~~ THE 
gives the required information without possibility of|. . 2 , ws 
misapprehension. it is evident that the E only is affected. 


In writing anthems, or services in which the organ 

accompaniment has for reasons of space to be printei 

SECTION IIL—STEMS. on two staves, it is most important that the notes tol 

played on the pedals should be plainly indicated} 

It is only necessary to mention the fact that in| WUng them on a stem separate from the left-hand 

writing a melody in the treble clef, notes below B  P@tt- t 

Yon middle line) have their stems turned up, and those Always write the up-stem on the right-hand sided 
above B have their stems turned down, since it draws | the note-head and the down-stem on the left, thus 

attention to the uncertainty of the behaviour of B. Let 

the context be the guide, and use stemming, as you 

use quaver-binds and rests, to group the bar in beats. | Some composers have a habit of placing them both 


= and = 


= 





Thus in the following example : on the right : 
2 a ——* = to ©) 
a a — __—- + SE | 
62 i — : i ' ; zai 
<<. but as this system often leads to confusion it is nott ; 
. It mi 


= , , be recommended. The notes to be taken by each caer 
the B stem is turned down to divide the bar in the|hand are much more clearly indicated in the follovin J ™ 





middle, the first half of the bar having up-stems and lexample : purely 1 
the second half down-stems: this plan is therefore’ Andante with Variations (Op. 82). Siete unaffect 
to be preferred to: spoken 
fog. f anytl 

oat is = Hadow, 

sanest 

Stemming may often be used to show the beats in |than ow. and when written with all stems on th * 
a bar. The following example is in 12-8 time, but it! "'S Oe 3 ome 


requires to be studied closely before this fact (or the 


— 
har ic scl becomes apparent : : poh 
armonic scheme comes app : oa 4144 relation 




















Example in 12-8 time. and of 
Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 57 (p 2, 1st score). BEETHOVEN. 4 

p--}; ———-! ee Ee eee fp. It is usually inadvisable to write notes for right and = " 

5°43 — 2 » ; 10-stay may at 

é ? —_—s = 43 jleft hands on the same stave, but in two-stae # oi.. 

i) © > organ music it is often unavoidable. Compare th § ; th 
following : music 

Lento. beautifu 

2e=s Leeper « 

oa with pr 

| fascinat 

ey a magina 

= general 

quality 

a det 

——_ So besa a : musicial 

Eqn 3 tl =: BEB ig- ma = cg 

ee nel | ae j OWS |} 


i iD 


the four beats of the 12-8 bar and the four chords are eS <a 
at once evident. cyt ; Sn S=ze formal 
Ped : ° : J ' 


Although struck notes and held notes must evidently 






















often be joined on the same stem, it is occasionally tad aS soon 
inadvisable to do so, ¢.g. : when the superiority of the stemming here advocated Mheis ar 
; becomes obvious. ab ding 

: ee - —* } = -=g=E5 _« There are cases in which it is impossible to mast That 
< ft? ——s- lee the meaning clear if both stems are written on the opinion, 
right-hand side of the notes, ¢.¢: : general] 

is better than: upon. 
| pt-- = t=.— or may qu 

ae - - —_ —— | u ¢ r 
i a ——- f —?F é = = might mean é oat Parry (1 
c —_P oes — D whic 
it st learly that the E i k itl jon 
as it shows clearly that the E ts struck again and the me — — concent; 
- : é . . - - ambivuity a0u -ONCept: 
G held. é (=S= but there can b2 no ambiguity ave oun 
A note to be trilled should have a separate stem sensitiv 
and not be connected to another note or notes. The 
following : | ze a4 wie e 4 ‘ TRE Qu 
Pannen ; * ? = = 

—. - | FC SF \ 
gos = 
= om (To be continued.) actual 
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CHOPIN AS A MASTER OF FORM. 
By A. REDGRAVE CRIPPS, 
ue POPULAR OR LITERARY VIEW OF CHOPIN. 


There is probably no musician who has been at 
once so fortunate and so unfortunate in his posthumous 
meas Frederic Chopin. Fortunate, in that he has 
yacted the attention of many to whom, as a rule, 
qusic makes but little appeal ; unfortunate, because, 
largely through that very circumstance, a somewhat 
ise picture of him has little by little been built up. 
His name has served as a peg on which to hang 
guch empty rhetoric. Thus, we have Chopin the 
gntimentalist, Chopin the ‘tone-poet,’ Chopin the 
wer, Chopin the (supposed) patriot ; but Chopin 
he musician—for him, indeed, we have very far to 
look. 

THIS. 


SERIOUS MUSICIANS NOT UNAFFECTED BY 


It must be admitted, however, that more serious 
witers who have professedly treated Chopin from a 
purely musical point of view have not been altogether 
mafiected by the ‘literary’ or ‘popular’ view just 
goken of. Indeed, far from correcting it, they have, 
if anything, rather confirmed it. Thus even Dr. 
Hadow, in his essay on Chopin (unquestionably the 
sunest short account of the composer which has yet 
appeared), permits himself to write as follows: ‘We 
an hardly think of him as marking a stage in the 
general course and progress of artistic history, but 
rather as standing aside from it, unconscious of his 
relation to the world, preoccupied with the fairy- 
and of his own creation. The elements of myth and 
lgend that have already gathered round his name 
may almost be said to find their counterpart in his 
music ; it is ethereal, unearthly, enchanted, an echo 
fom the melodies of “ Kubla Khan” .... If his 
music is sometimes visionary, at least it is all 
veautiful; offering, it may be, no response to the 
leeper questions of our life, careless if we approach it 
with problems which it is in no mind to solve, but 
fascinating in its magic if we are content to submit our 
magination to its spell.’ And unfortunately this 
general view of what may be called the sfzritua/ 
quality of Chopin’s music finds very naturally its 
reflection in a similar estimate of his position as a 
musician pure and simple, and especially as a master 
of form. As Dr. Hadow adds, in a passage which 
tollows immediately after what has just been quoted : 
‘Precisely the same distinction may be made on the 
formal side of his work. In structure he is a child, 
playing with a few simple types, and almost helpless 
4 soon as he advances beyond them ; in phraseology 

p.'S@master whose felicitous perfection is one of the 
ab ding treasures of the art.’ 

That this, too, is no mere isolated or individual 
‘pinion, but is really representative of the view 
generally held by musicians need hardly be insisted 
‘pon. In case, however, there may be any doubt, we 
may quote the following passage from Sir Hubert 
ary whose authority of course is beyond question), 
n which precisely the same opinion is somewhat 
more crisply put: ‘His work is not often great in 
conception or noteworthy in design, but it is the 
‘pontaneous expression of a poetical, refined, and 
‘easitive temperament.’ 


THE QUESTION O} ‘FORM,’ AND WHAT IT IMPLIES. 


Now, as to Chopin’s position in Art in regard to the 
‘trinsic or spiritual value of his work it is of 





one man means little or nothing to another, and there 
simply is an end of the matter. But with regard to 
Chopin as a musician, as a master of design, the case 
is different. Here we have something palpable, 
something we can weigh, and measure, and discuss, 
and come to a definite decision about. It may be 
said, however, that after all a man’s ‘form’—the mould 
in which he casts his thoughts—may generally be 
taken as the measure of the worth of the thoughts 
themselves. At least is this so in music, where the 
two are inseparably connected. Should it appear, 
therefore, that Chopin, far from being the mere 
wayward and individual genius, the mere artificer of 
dainty trifles that he is generally supposed to be, is as 
a matter of fact a master of form second to none,— 
should this appear, we shall have already gone a great 
way towards showing that the general estimate of 
his ultimate or spiritual quality is correspondingly 
mistaken. 

\S A *PIANOFORTE’ WRITER: 
SIGNIFICANCE. 


CHOPIN’S POSITION 


ITS TRUE 


Before, however, proceeding to a consideration 
of Chopin’s form, one very obvious circumstance 
connected with his work must be touched upon: 
the fact that the great bulk of his compositions 
all, in fact, with a few comparatively unimportant 
exceptions) are written for the pianoforte. It is this, 
no doubt, which has stood in the way of a more 
general recognition of his true place in musical art. 

Of the perfection of Chopin’s writing for the 
instrument there is indeed no need to speak: it is 
sufficiently recognised, in words at least (though 
perhaps it is only those who have actually A/ayed his 
works who can have any conception of how very 
perfect that perfection is), by all who have written on 
him. But what needs to be pointed out is that it is 
precisely because Chopin was not a pianoforte writer at 
all, in any special sense, that his writing is so perfect. 
Chopin, that is to say, was not frimarily a writer for 
the pianoforte. We cannot imagine him scheming out 
special effects for the instrument, as Liszt, or even 
Schumann (in rather a blundering way) did, and then 
incorporating them in his music. In the whole of his 
music—in the whole, that is, of his mature writing— 
there is hardly an instance of a passage dragged in 
merely for the sake of display, or to fill up, or for the 
sake of some special effect ; every passage exists only 
for the sake of its relation to the whole, and apart 
from that whole would have no meaning. The 
perfection of his pianoforte writing, in short, lies. in 





this,—that it is only part of a greater perfection : and 
it is only when this is recognised that we can 
appreciate in any true sense even the perfection of 
his pianoforte writing itself. 

CHOPIN’S CONCEPTION OF FORM. 
One thing further follows almost immediately from 
what has been said. We must not hope to find in 
Chopin examples of what theorists are pleased to 
regard as ‘form’ in the abstract,—or if we do we shall 
be disappointed. Theoretical writers are fond of 
dividing form into different categories,—the ‘Sonata 
form, ‘Rondo form,’ the ‘ Dance form,’ and the like. 
For Chopin—as a composer—such divisions simply 
did not exist. Indeed, if we would do justice to him 
we shall do best to start by forgetting that there is 
such a thing as form, in the abstract, at all. Only 
then shall we be in a position to view the matter from 
Chopin’s own standpoint ; and only then, therefore, 
can we realise what he aimed at, and how perfectly 





What means much to 


Impossible to argue. 


he achieved his aim. 
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ASSIFICATION OF CHOPIN’S WORKS 
AS REGARDS ‘ FORM’). 


ROUGH CI 
Classification, however, provided it be 


clearness. 
find that, roughly, they may be divided into three 
classes : (1) Those pieces which are perfectly homo- 
geneous (as to style and ‘subject’) throughout, and 
which may therefore be conveniently described as 
those which are made up of two 
at least) distinct ideas or ‘subjects,’ and which may 
accordingly be called ‘two-idea’ pieces ; and (3) those 
pieces which consist of a number of ‘subjects,’ and may 
ve described as ‘completely developed’ pieces. O 
course this classification cannot be strictly maintained : 
each class merges into the one above it; but that 
eing understood, some such rough classification may 
make our task easier. It is with the third of these 
classes (the ‘completely developed’ pieces) that 
we are here chiefly concerned. Nevertheless, the 
principles of construction which Chopin employs are 
so essentially the same throughout all his works that 


be well to begin by glancing at the first two 


‘one-idea’ pieces ; 


will 


classes 


THE SIMPLEST OR SONE-IDEA’ PIECES, 


Che ‘one-idea’ pieces (as we have called them) are 
few and, of course, slight in length. ‘They are to be 
found almost exclusively among the Preludes and 
Etudes. Very few, however, of these—in fact, only a 
few smaller Preludes, such as Nos. 1 to 7, 9, 10, 11, &c. 

can be said to be strictly ‘one-idea’ or absolutely 
homogeneous throughout. Mostly they may be sub- 
divided into three sections according to the following 
plan: (1) A ‘section’ beginning of course on the 
tonic and making a more or less definite close either 
n the tonic or (more generally) some allied key ; 

another section, naturally springing from the 
preceding and forming a continuation to it; and 
3: the first section repeated, but altered at end so as 
to remain in tonic. This plan may be conveniently 
represented to the eye by the formula @ + 6 + a. 
Nearly all Chopin’s Etudes are in this simple form (all 
of Book I. and nearly all of Book II.), and it is also 
to be found in a few other smaller pieces. So clear 
and simple, however, is it that it can hardly be 
overlooked. As a particularly obvious example the 
third Etude, Book I., may be quoted. ‘The first section 
r ends at bar 21 ; the second (4) extends to bar 61 ; 
and the first (@) is then repeated, with one phrase 
omitted. In the Etude which follows immediately, 
No. 4, the division is less clear; it is not easy to say 
precisely when the first section (a) ends, though its 
return (at bar 51) is clear enough. In this Etude, too, 
as in many others built up on this plan, Chopin extends 
the final section into a little Coda, thus emphasising 
the sense of tonality, and rounding off the design. 


*TWO-IDEA’ FORM. 


If in a piece built on the above simple plan the 
three sections be more distinctly marked off from 
each other, and given a more distinctly separate 
character, we have what we have called a ‘two-idea’ 
form, which may similarly be expressed by the 
formula a + + a. This form, in reality, in no way 
differs from that just spoken of, except in the more 
decided character of its sections; and it as a 
matter of fact, impossible to draw a hard and fast line 
between them. As decided examples, however, of the 
*two-idea’ form may be mentioned Etudes Nos. 5 and 
10 in Book II., which may be contrasted with the 
examples just mentioned of the ‘one-idea’ form. 
Other examples may be found in the Valses (Op. 64, 
Nos. 1 and 3 ; Op. 70, No. 1), the Mazurkas (Op. 17, 


1S, 


sufficiently 
rough and loose, may be useful as making for greater 
And, taking Chopin’s works altogether, we 


f\* 


the Valse, 


Nos. 2 and 4), the Nocturnes (Op. 9, No. 3; Op. s 
No. 1; Op. 48, Nos. 1 and 2), and the I mprompe 
| (Nos. 1 and 4). Examples, indeed, are very numer 
|}in fact, by far the greater number of Chopin’s Dit 
| are founded on this form (which of course js One ¢ 
the simplest known in music), or else, more commog 
| On some simple extension of it. Such extensions » 
| to be found, indeed, in even the smaller homogenes 
| pieces, especially the Mazurkas and smaller Vale 
|(which may be said to stand about midway betwes 
| the true homogeneous ‘ one-idea’ piece just ‘spoken ¢ 
}and the more distinct ‘two-idea’ pieces we are hy 
| considering) ; and generally they take the fom 
subdivision of one or other of the Section: 
|}making the section so divided a complete it 
| piece in itself. Thus in the Mazurka, Op. 17, No 
|we have the first section subdivided (giving & 
| formula a 6a + ¢ +a 6a); in the Mazurka, Op. r: 
| No. 3, both sections are subdivided (giving the form 


ie ba+cde+aéa It maybe remarked, howe 


| that, as a rule, when the first section is subdivide 
only the first sub-section is heard on the repetition 
as in the Mazurkas, Op. 6, No. 1; 
Op. 


Op. 7, No. 
No. t (of which the formula 
a a é a); and the Mazurka, Op. 7, No: 
aba+cde+a). Very often, of course, the fr 
and second sections are divided less obvious 
as into two parts only and so on, giving su 
forms as are to be found in—to take a fr 
examples at random—the Mazurka, Op. 24, No 
Op. 41, No. 1 (a6 + 


+d+ert+a). 


69, 


atph+t-¢ + @ Cca+aba 
Op. 7, No. 3 In the last ¢ 
these, as in some other Mazurkas, a certain unity i 
given by the repetition of an opening phrase at th 
end. To go, however, over all the varieties 1 
be found would be unnecessary as well as tedious 
and it is, of course, in the larger (or ‘two-idea 
pieces that the possibilities of this simple fom 
are most strikingly conveyed. In_ these neat 
always the first section is itself subdivided, ai 
very often the second: as in the Scherzo, Op. 
Ala+b+a B+ A(a + 6 + a)); the Polonaise, 
Op. 26, No. 2(A Bz ABA); 

No. 2 (A (a + 6 a) + Bia b 

Here, too, very often only the first subdivision of th 
first section is heard on the repetition ; and it may k 
remarked that, as in the smaller forms also wher 
this is the case, and especially where the three si 
sections of the first sections are pretty distinc! 
divided, the effect on the hearer is often that of th 
‘Rondo’ form. The simple form we are considering 
however, is capable of even wider expansion than 
the pieces just named. This may be seen from sv 
pieces as the Scherzos, Nos. 3 and 4, and te 
Barcarolle. These, it is true, verge towards the 
‘completely developed’ pieces presently to ke 
considered : but in all of them the underlying “three 
form’ (A + B + A) may be distinctly traced. Ano 
method of extension (not so often employed may be 
mentioned : it lies in the simple device of introducity 
after the repetition of the first section not a 
section, but the second section again, following ths 
by the first section once more,—thus making the 
formula A+ B+A+B+A._ This may be 
very clearly in the second Ballade (F major) and 0 
third Scherzo (CZ minor). 


e+ by 


CHOPIN’S MASTERY OF FORM SHOWN IN HIS pERFECI 
MANAGEMENT OF ARTISTIC RESOURCE. 
It is, however—and this fact cannot be too strong! 


emphasised—vo/ the mere fact that most of Or 
compositions can be reduced to a certain form, 





formula (satisfying to the eye), that makes hit, 
master of form ; otherwise any duffer who can ¢@ 
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pa 
in accordance with some predetermined scheme (and 
what duffer, alas! cannot?) would be a master of 
It is in the wealth of resource exhibited within 
the limits of that form that his mastery is shown, __ 
Unfortunately, it is precisely this resource, this 
mastery of detail, which it is impossible to illustrate | 
on paper. It is, however, so essential to our argument | 
that the attempt must be made. Let us take as an | 
sample the Nocturne in FZ major, Op. 15, No. 2| 
quite a fair average specimen of Chopin’s short | 
works, and examine it a little in detail. It | 
obviously exhibits the extremely simple form of| 
+ B + A; but let us see how the details are| 
carried out. The first section (A), which consists | 
ofa little sentence repeated in a more ornamental | 
frm, obviously ends at bar 16; it is very clear 
as regards tonality, and thus a very distinct impres- 
son of key is made on the hearer. To it 
succeeds a passage which seems to grow out of it, 
and which, from the first bar, we might expect 
go on in much the same way for some time. 
The bass, however, falls rapidly from CZ to Az 
by steps of semitones, thus producing a feeling 
of uncertainty or confusion in the mind (as if the 
ground were suddenly giving way), which is only 
partially dispelled when Ag is at last reached. This 
Ag (felt as a dominant) would seem to prepare the way 
for DE minor, but after’a weighing of AZ in the treble 
agood example of a special pianistic device applied 
absolutely subserviently to the broader principles of 
design) the music is suddenly turned off into a section 
built up almost entirely of dominant harmony. To 
pursue our analysis further in detail, however, though 
tasy, would be superfluous. It is sufficient that here, 
in these first twenty-four bars, we see the devices of 
clear tonality and rhythmic arrangement, confused 
tonality, ornamentation, and even a particular device 
for the instrument (an exceptional thing in Chopin), all 
wed together for an artistic purpose. The piece as a 
whole shows Chopin as a perfect master of form, not 
because it corresponds to an elementary formula, 
A+B+ A, but because, within the limits of that 
formula, it zwferests. The mind is carried forward 
inesistibly from one point to another ; every bar is 
felt to be inevitable, and yet when first heard it has 
that element of strangeness or surprise which is 
necessary to all great art. Within its limits, it would 
be difficult to imagine a better example of the perfect 
management of artistic resource. 
IN FORM: CHOPIN’S 
HERE. 


TONALITY AS A FACTOR 
ATTITUDE 


Tonality, or key-relationship, as a factor of form, is 
of course most important, and Chopin’s attitude in 
regard to this is particularly worthy of notice. It is 
oten supposed that here he is wildly revolutionary ; 
but a very little consideration of his works will show 
that this is quite a mistake. It is true that he often, 
fen in the smaller pieces (though by no means 
always), eschews the well-worn contrasts of tonic and 
dominant ; but where he does so it is obviously from 
no mere eccentricity or waywardness, but from an 
artistic desire to obtain greater variety through a 
wider or more subtle contrast. Where he thus avoids 
“hat are called the ‘nearly related’ keys it is 
ats that he very often, in fact nearly always, 
“ooses some key (either major or minor) af ‘he 
distance of a third (major er minor) above or 
Felow his ‘onic. Examples of this are so numerous 
4 tit can hardly be necessary to quote any. 
aitit is in the larger pieces, divided or subdivided 
into Several sections, that this use of the distance 

third as the basis of the principle of tonal 
e's most clearly displayed. Especially in 
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those pieces in which the second section itself is 
repeated (which we have represented by the formula 
A + B + A+ B+ A)isit apparent. In such pieces, 
whatever key B may first appear in, it is generally 
placed, on its repetition, in a key a third (major or 
minor) higher or lower. A very good and clear 
example of this is the Nocturne in G, Op. 37: the 
contrasting section is first introduced (bar 28) in 
C major, and on its reappearance (bar 83) in E major, 
athird higher. Here, too, it is worthy of remark, that 
the first four bars of the theme are brought in at the 
end to round off the design as a sort of Coda, in the 
tonic G,—thus completing the steps of thirds upwards. 
Another good example is afforded by the /ina/e of 
the Sonata in B minor. Here, however, the second 
or contrasting section is itself subdivided into two 
parts, the first in B major, and the second in FZ major ; 
and on its repetition the first part is transposed a major 
third upwards and the second part a minor third 
downwards, so that it appears in E? major throughout. 
In this movement, too, the first section is itself 
rather exceptionally—transposed, appearing first in 
B minor, then in E minor, and then in B minor agair.) 
That there is, however, nothing mechanical in this 
use by Chopin of the distance of the third as _ his 
principle of key contrast is shown by such a movement 
as the Nocturne in D?, Op. 27, No. 2 (which is 
written inthe form,a + 6+a+6+a+ 6+ Coda), 
where the second section, which appears originally in 
B? minor, is on its first repetition transposed to 
A major, but with certain subtle modifications; 
appearing afterwards for the third time in E? minor. 
In fact, it may be said of Chopin’s choice of key 
relationship, as of his form pure and simple, that in 
every case it seems to grow inevitably from his 
thought ; and the proof of this is that if we take 
almost any of his works and try to imagine the key 
centres changed, the effect is felt at once to beabsolutely 
ruined. Try to imagine the Nocturne in C minor, 
Op. 48, for instance, with the second section in E? 
major instead of C major! Such points as we have 
been here able to deduce are worthy of note as 
forming part of what may be called his waconscious 
scheme ; though it may be added it is in the larger 
or ‘fully developed’ pieces that they find their fullest 
application. 
(To be continued.) 


SOME OF THE EVILS OF ‘HARMONIC’ 
STRICT COUNTERPOINT. 
By C. H. KITSON. 


Those who adversely criticise the study of strict 
counterpoint are generally either those who do not 
understand it, or those who cannot write it. Neverthe- 
less, even for the intelligent student it presents many 
enigmas, many difficulties which arise from the method 
of study. You cannot put new wine into old wine- 
skins, and the more you attempt to bring strict 
counterpoint ‘up to date,’ the more illogical it 
becomes. ‘The use of the term ‘chord’ in reference to 
this subject is liable to be very misleading in some 
important directions, and the utterly false idea that it 
is a licence to change the harmony in the bar 
(representing two accents) leads to some absurd 
positions. I do not suppose anyone would gainsay 
that in the example below : 
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a) was the chord of F major, 4) was the dominant 
thirteenth in C major. 

Now such a procedure as the above is legitimate 
strict counterpoint arising from the combination of 
first, second, and third species. But a student of 
strict counterpoint is taught that he may only use 
common chords and their first inversions, and the 
first inversion of the diminished triad : and he would 
have qualms about using the above in strict counter- 
point. But his teacher will say, ‘ This is quite right : 
E, D, B, and G are all unessential notes. You are 
using one chord in the bar.’ This is _ pernicious 
teaching, because the analysis is quite at variance 
with the effect. If you use the term chord at all the 
combination on the second minim has just as much 
right to be called a chord as that on the first minim. 
But herein comes the danger : being taught to analyse 
the music in a way that is at variance with the effect, 
the student will probably write 


Sa 


= j 

[he master will pass this by unnoticed. Next day the 
pupil may bring a piece of composition containing the 
following : 


SS 
| == = 


and the master will at once pounce upon him for 
quitting the seventh (F) incorrectly. This is merely a 
reductio ad absurdum. 1 do not say that the 
interval system will prevent this fault, but it will 
prevent an illogical analysis, and a confusion of 
principles. 

The essential intervals are the third and perfect fifth, 
and third and sixth from the bass (as applied to the 
modes). The term chord should not be used at all. 

Until quite recently hardly a student dare use two 
different essential combinations in the bar, or, if you 
will, two chords in the bar. This ridiculous restriction, 
invented by Macfarren, has led many students to 
analyse their music in a way quite at variance with the 
effect : 


— ad { = \-= ——< =pe= { 
~ + —_— - —+ 
. 6 ¢ 6 
> 
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The evil lies in their adding further notes that are 
concordant with the first group of the bar, but are 
hideous on the second accent : 


= o-_ any epemenpemenl - - 
_—— — a 
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But even those who have always allowed two chords 
in the bar ‘as a matter of fact, no one has the right to 











a 
lay down any law in the matter) say that a change m 
be made on the second crotchet, but not on the four} 
Now the practice of the polyphonic period exhibits » 
restriction beyond the dictates of commonsense, Yq 
may leap to or from a concordance, but you mag 
approach and quit a discordance by step. Ty 
restriction that a change of harmony may not 
made on the fourth crotchet results in some absyy 
positions. Any musical person feels that the secon 
of the three following examples is infinitely preferab 
to the first: 


Ex. 6. 





And yet theorists would condone (c) whk 
condemning (¢@), and they would pass (¢), for the 
would argue that (¢) was not a change of chord; 
all! Hee the analysis is quite contrary to the effec 
A change of harmony may be made anywhere in tk 
bar. It is best on the second minim ; it is quite goo 
on the fourth crotchet ; it is weak and awkward on tk 
second crotchet. The examination nuisance makes 
students argue in the following absurd fashion : 


Ex. 7. 





| 
— FF - —_ = 
———— oeeenetliskesecsneceocatancsnaaal 


Good. 


(Chord changed on 4th crotchet), 


= 





Again, the statement that only common chords ani 
their first inversions can be used is very misleading 
in reference to the use of prepared discords, whic 
are combined with the consonances : 





is a $. 


/) is a dominant seventh, (¢) ; 
If only common chords and first inversions are ™ 


be used, the logical deduction is that (/) and s 
cannot be used. But they are a regular part of th 
resource, and are quite intelligible so long as we keep 
the term ‘chord’ out of the scheme. Any prepare 
dissonance can be used in conjunction with 3 
consonant combination, so long as its resolution 
forms a consonance with the other parts (cithe 
stationary or moving). 
It will thus be seen that : ‘ 

1) A system of chords induces a student to think be 
cannot use certain combinations that are quit 
legitimate ; ; 

2) The one-chord-a-bar myth induces an ae 

that is often completely at variance with t 
effect, and has _ pernicious influence @ 
composition. 
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———— 

Of course, one does not say that two harmonies in a 
bar should be used on every conceivable occasion, 
but such a procedure in combined counterpoint is no 
more a licence than to use a different chord for each 
accent in a hymn-tune, for the semibreve covers two 
accents. : 

Itis not, as some people imagine, an easy way out 
of a difficulty. It is the only musical means of 
combining first, second, and fourth species. Someone 
will say that if in combining these species you use 
two chords you are not doing what you set out to do. 
The reply to this is: (1) I did not set out to write 
econd and fourth species against a semibreve which 
necessarily implied one chord ; (2) Strict counterpoint 
isaprinciple of horizontal movement, not of chords at 
al. If 1 get my second species adequately conjunct, 
| achieve my aim, no matter whether I use two 
chords in a bar or one. This confusion of argument 
would all disappear if we got back to the original 
principles. ¥ 

The more one teaches, the more one is convinced 
that strict counterpoint must be taught exactly as it 
was, including the use of the modes. The only other 
alternative is to devise something entirely new. 


SCHEURLEER: HIS WRITINGS 
AND COLLECTIONS. 


DR. D. F. 


By JEFFREY PULVER, 


The prospector walks over many a gold-mine and is 
ignorant of its existence; gold seldom sets up a 
signboard bearing the legend ‘ Dig here.’ Nor do the 
treasures of musical paleography and bibliography ; 
and many a research worker has passed through or 
near The Hague without suspecting the almost 
priceless collections possessed by Dr. Daniel Francois 
Scheurleer, banker and amateur. It was only after 
working in the libraries connected with the Amsterdam 
University that I became aware of the fact that an 
enormous amount of useful material was lying in 
Holland's social capital ; a hint from the librarian, 
Dr. C. P. Burger, sent me to seek the ev/rée to the 
collector of The Hague, and this courteous and learned 
gentleman was immediately ready to assist me in 
every way. A chat on matters of musical history and 
bibliography in the banker’s office in the Spui-straat, 
and a visit to his bookshelves in the Laan van 
Meerdervoort were experiences that will remain long in 
my memory. 

It will of course be impossible to describe the 
contents of the Scheurleer library in an article of this 
kind; such an undertaking would necessitate a shelf- 
full of volumes, and an idea of the magnitude of the 
pollection may be formed from the remark that the 
Catalogue alone requires three volumes. But the 
catalogue, fortunately, is easily accessible to readers 
who use the British Museum libraries, and from it all 
the information required, short of the actual text of 
the works, can be obtained. A few of the gems of 
this collection, chosen almost at random, deserve 
special mention. Here we find works of every descrip- 
"on; from the histories and dictionaries common to 
almost every library, to some of the earliest and 
farest examples of the printer’s art as applied to 
aaa Several copies and facsimiles of rare books 
the oo included, and although these do not please 
ae €ctor so well as originals would, they are of 
—— to the historian who has to do only with 

- — Among the foreign publications that 

¢ been brought together by Dr. Scheurleer, I must 
mame the ‘Theorica Musice’ of Gafurius, 1492, and 

Arithmetica, Geometria, et Musica Boetii’ of 





Boethius, 1492 : works that in spite of their necessary 
shortcomings have become landmarks in musical 
history. Sebastian Virdung, comparatively reliable, 
is represented by his ‘Musica getutscht und 
aussgezogen,’ Strassburg, 1511. A Paris Missal with 
music, dated 1515, is interesting ; sois Martin Luther’s 
‘Deutsche Messe’ (also containing music), published 
at Wittenberg in 1526. Continuing to adhere to 
chronological order regardless of place of publication, 
the next interesting works to merit mention above the 
countless others that must remain unnamed are 
Pierre Attaignant’s ‘Trente et une Chansons’ (1529), 
Martin Agricola’s ‘ Musica figuralis Deudsch’ 
and Sebaldo Heyden’s interesting and useful ‘ De 
Arte Canendi,’ Niirnberg (1540). Glareanus, so often 
quoted, has his monument in the Scheurleer collection 
in ‘Dodekachordon’ (1547). Zarlino, the teacher of 
Sweelinck, can be read in two works dated 1571 
and 1573, and Baltazar de Beauioyeulx in his ‘ Balet 
Comique de la Royne’ (1582). ‘II Primo Libro de 
Madrigali,’ Venice, 1586, is the interesting work of 
the great madriyalist, Luca Marenzio, and another 
book of the same class of composition is ‘Il vago 
alboreto di Madrigali et Canzoni,’ published by 


-45 
1532 , 


Peter Phalese in his Antwerp days (1597). An 
interesting copy of the Abbé Jean Tabourot’s 
Thoinot Arbeau ‘Orchésographie’ (1589) is 


contained in the collection ; it is the book that was in 
the possession of J. B. Despréaux, dancing-master to 


the Empress Marie Louise, and contains some 
notes in his handwriting. Published works of 
Salomone Rossi are not frequently met with, but 


a copy of his ‘Il Primo Libro de Madrigali 4 cinque 
voci’ (Venice, 1600) is in the Scheurleer library. 
The collector's illustrious countryman, Jan Sweelinck, 
is represented (among other works) by his ‘ Rimes 
francoises et italiennes mises en musique,’ Leyden, 


1612. Especially noticeable is the fine collection of 
works by Orlando di Lasso, elegant and most 
distinguished son of the Low Countries. We 


find his ‘Novem quiritationes Divi Job. Quaternis 


vocibus,’ Paris, 1565 (Superius), and five other 
works dated 1585, 1587, and 1604. There 
are also the 1565, 1566, and 1567 ‘Libri di 


Madrigali,’ and the ‘ Thrésor de Musique,’ 1582 (the 
British Museum copies are dated 1576 and 1594). 
The last-named work has a title-page reading 
‘Orlando de Lassus, Prince de Musiciens de nostre 
Temps,’ and which states that the book is ‘ augmenté 
de plus de la moitié en ceste seconde edition.’ The 
library also possesses Lasso’s ‘ Newe Teutsche Lieder ’ 
1583). Very entertaining was the squabble over the 
proposed engagement of a dancing-master for the now 
no longer existent University of Franeker in Friesland. 
Dr. Scheurleer has most of the different books and 
pamphlets that appeared (1682 and 1683) giving the 
arguments for and against theinnovation. Worthy of 
note, too, are several of the early 16th century 
publications of the works of Georg Rhau, and a 
wonderful collection of ‘Souterliedekens’ (Psalters 
with texts in the vernacular) goes further toenrich this 
magnificent library. It would be impossible even to 
name the many works of Frohberger, Frescobaldi, 
Mattheson, Marpurg, Corelli, Geminiani, Graun, Hasse, 
Handel, Arne, Campra, Collasse, Lully, Desmarets, 
&c., &c., that are included in the catalogue. Some 
first editions of Bach and Beethoven are interesting. 

Of the English works represented in the collection a 
few taken haphazard will show the nature and extent 
of Dr. Scheurleer’s possessions. John Dowland’s 
translation of ‘ Andreas Ornithoparcus his Micrologus’ 
1609) is there, a few notes respecting this quaint and 
entertaining work being given in my article on 
John Dowland in .Wustcal News January 25 and 
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February 1, 1913). Another interesting English 
publication is ‘ The whole Booke of I’salmes: collected 


into English Meeter by Thomas _ Sternhold, 
John Hopkins, and others, conferred with the 
Hebrew, with apt notes to sing them with all, 
London, 1628. ‘The editions of ‘The whole Booke 
of Psalmes, by the same editors, published 
in 1565 and 1632, are also in the collection. ‘The 
English Dancing-Master’ is represented in four 
editions: 1651, 1686 (seventh edition), and the 
fourteenth and seventeenth editions. Christopher 


Simpson’s ‘ Chelys, &c. or The Division Viol’ is 
present in its second edition(1667),’and the same writer’s 
‘Compendium of Practical Musick in five parts’ in its 
third edition (1678). Matthew Locke’s ‘Melothesia’ 
|. Carr, 1673), Thomas Mace’s ‘ Musick’s Monument’ 
1676), and Henry Playford’s ‘ Theater of Music’ (1685), 


are also to be found among a very large quantity of | 


English music published during the 17th century. Dr. 
Scheurleer owns, besides these, several books of songs 
and instrumental music by Henry Purcell, Dr. Blow, 
and other composers of that period, and also interesting 
specimens of the ‘Catch Club’ music. Illustrative 
of the fact that English music of the Stuart era was 
still highly appreciated on the Continent, there is a 
book of Fancies copied from English sources 
‘'T. Lupo, J. Coprario, W. Daman. XX Konincklycke 
Fantasien, om op 3 fioolen de Gamba en ander 
speel-tuigh te gebruycken. CGestelt door de Kunstige 
Engelse speelmeesters. En noch IX Fantasien om 
met 3 Fioolen de Gamba te gebruycken, door 
Orlando Gibbons’ Royal Fancies for three 
Viols da Gamba and other instruments. Set by 
the most cunning English virtuosi. And _ besides, 
9 Fancies for three Gambas by O., G.). 
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Scheurleer is not content with collecting 
the works of others; he has himself added much 
interesting and instructive matter useful to the 
student of musical history. Only a few of his works 
can be mentioned. Very useful and well-informed 
are his writings dealing with Mozart and his times, 
the first work on this subject being ‘ Mozart’s Verblijf 
in Nederland en het Muziekleven aldaar in de laatste 
helft der achttiende eeuw’ (M.’s sojourn in Holland 
and musical life there in the second half of the 18th 


But Dr. 


century), published by Martinus Nijhoffat The Hague | 


in 1883. This book has been cited in my article on 
Otto Jahn (Musical Times, April, 1913). It goes 
through the story of Mozart’s life and work in “the 
Low Countries, and gives a realistic picture of the 
state of music there and then. In 1906, Dr. Scheurleer 
published (Nijhoff, The Hague), ‘ Portretten van 
Mozart,’ an interesting little pamphlet giving a 
summary of the activity of the master-symphonist, 
drawing especial attention to the yarious portraits 


and pictures made of him; the booklet contains 
twenty-three plates showing Mozart in as many 
different epochs. The culmination of the doctor’s 


studies in Mozartiana was reached with the publication 
of his ‘ Het Muziekleven in Nederland in de Tweede 
Helft der 18e eeuw, &c.’ (Nijhoff, The Hague, 1909). 
This volume, containing more than 
two hundred illustrations copied from old portraits, 


sumptuous 


etchings, and prirts, gives an excellent idea of 
Holland, from the musical point of view, during 
the period treated. The work is enriched by 


the substance of Leopold Mozart’s letters, written 
while on tour, for which the author owes 
to Prof. Dr. Max Seiffert, of Berlin. A work that 
must have cost its author very much labour is the 
excellent catalogue of the Scheurleer collection, 
published in three volumes 1893, 1903, and 1910. It 
wives occasional bibliographical notes, and facsimiles 
of some title-pages make the work more interesting 
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than catalogues usually are. Only 120 copies yep 
printed, and the book is not on the market. Anoth. 
useful work of Dr. Scheurleer’s is * Een deuoot eng 
| Profitelyck Boecxken,’ a reprint, with copious noj, 
| and instructive introduction, of ‘a sacred song-begh 
| with melcdies of 1539.’ Facsimiles of the title-page 
| and the types used for text and music in the origin 
Simon Cock, Antwerp, 1539 make it entertaining 
and a thematic index renders it useful (The Hagy 
Nijhoff, 1889. 350 numbered copies). Further works 
are ‘De Souterliedekens. Contributions to the Histo, 
of the oldest Dutch Psalm-rhyming ’ (100 number 
copies, Leiden, 1898), published also in German im thd 
same year; ‘ Niederlandsche Liedboeken,’ a list 9@ 
song-books published in Holland before 1800 (Nijhog 
The Hague, 1912), an index of writers, publishes 
and printers, making the contents easily accessible 
and ‘Twee Titanen der Negentiende Eeeyy 
Hector Berlioz en Antoine Wiertz’ (Two Titans of th 
19th century, Berlioz and Wiertz), published x 
Haarlem in 1878. In 1898, Dr. Scheurleer published 
his ‘Ecclesiasticus,’ a collection of hymns, prayer, 
and psalms from ancient sources, with texts i 
several languages ; in 1877 his ‘ Richard Wagner 
“ Meistersinger von Nirnberg”’; and in 1909 his 
Holland.’ The foregoing 
| represent only a part of the collector’s musico-literar 
|activity, the complete list of his works containing 
| many more books, pamphlets, and articles. 
| Daniel Francois Scheurleer was born November; 
1855, is a doctor, Aenorts causa (1910), president 
lthe North Holland Musical Association, member o 
| many other learned societies, and is descended fron 
jour old adversary, Admiral von Tromp, and als 
from Prof. Tulp, of the Rembrandt ‘ Anatomy lesson 
| He possesses, besides his books, a huge collection ¢ 
| ancient musical instruments. His book-plate is 
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THE COMPLEAT ORGANIST. 
By HARVEY GRACE. 
Continucd luly number, p. 454+) 
VUL—OF OLD ENGLISH ORGAN MUSIC (continu 









Thomas Adams is represented by an Overture in 
No. 11), an ‘Air varied’ (No. 11), and a Fantas 
in C minor (No. The Overture is by way? 
being well known, and seems to have kept its plat 
as a recital piece since the composer’s day. While! 
contains many effective points, and has a notably 
bold harmonic scheme, there is too much ‘padding 
of the kind all too familiar in Haydn and Moat 
when those great men nodded. Adams appears ® 
much better advantage in the ‘ Air varied ’—a pleasit 
tune, with four admirably-written Variations ™ 
fourth being specially good), and only needing * 
somewhat better Coda to make it above reproac 
This work would make a good study for a faith 
advanced pupil, and would be useful in impress 
on him the fact that the most elementary form ® 
variation—by figuration—may be employed withos 
triviality. Adams shows his ability to provide B 
|with strong meat in his Fantasia in C minor. 
|consists of three movements,—a_ four-part Fugue 
| ending on a half-close in the dominant, an An am 
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Pes wer HF: Cmajor, and a second Fugue at the end of which| John Stanley, the famous blind organist, is drawn 
Anothe; she subjects of both are combined. The Andante is|on for a Voluntary in G minor (No. 3), consisting of 
UOOt ende ofthe complacent, Haydn-and-water style into which pan introductory Adagio (more coherent and interesting 
1OUS notes HF ibe composers of the period sometimes relapsed, and/than such things were wont to be) and a fluent 
song-book 4s evidently intended as jam to help in the/ Allegro moderato, with a pronounced Handelian 
title-page FF wallowing of the tough fugal work. | ortunately | flavour. 
€ Original FF has no thematic connection with the rest of the | Thomas Attwood Walmisley’s Prelude and Fugue 
tertaining Fantasia, and may well be omitted, the work then|in E minor (No. 4) is of the serious and earnest cast 
1€ Hague yeing a double Fugue of the kind familiar to us in| that might be expected from its composer. The 
her works the C minor example in the organ works of Bach.| Prelude is a refreshing change from the casual 
he Histor The first section gives us three pages of solid treat-| introductions that so often did duty at the time, being 
numbered Bent of a brief, sturdy subject. The writing is full of|a movement of four pages, with a good theme well 


























































nan in the igour, and rich in suspensions and their resultant|treated. The Fugue perhaps suffers from too 
a list (HF ches, I quote the final entry of the subject in the| continuous a use of quaver movement in all the 
© \Nijhof, HF juss with an excellent close stretto : | parts, but is a capital piece of work, dignified and 
ublishers, peascinamasinal | wholesome. An episode at the beginning of page 7 












































ccessible LS | provides us with one of those ‘thematic coincidences’ 
Eeeuy ©-t |that happen in the best regulated circles, Bach’s 
ans of the fi short Fugue in E minor being recalled. As the 
lished a ™ | subjects of both Fugues have for a feature a two-note 
published Man. = = =-—— | figure preceded and followed by a rest, Walmisley 
Prayers, —————— ——-—}-e——— > ——— + | may easily be acquitted, since the episodical use of 
texts in —— © | this part of the subject could hardly lead to anything 
Wagner | else but coincidence. 
1909 his ——J Samuel Wesley was one of the most original 
foregomn, ——t|composers of his time, and as may be expected 
co-literar ~ |some of the best music of this series comes from 
-ontaining jhis pen. He also provides one of the most unequal 
— }of the works in his Voluntary in C (No.7). The 
ember 13 }opening Largo contains music full of splendid 
esident of |vigour, and our expectations naturally run high. 
vember of Unfortunately, the Andante larghetto which follows 
ded froa | shows us Wesley putting on at intervals the garb ot 
and also | Haydn. When he discards it he is his bold and 
ny lesson’ original self. But the two styles do not mix, with the 
lection ¢ eae = => | —— jresult that at one moment we are playing some not 
€ 1s a ee : | very interesting reminiscences, and the next admiring 
% : ’ : . | clever treatment of a fugue subject. 
ai The second subject is a good foil, being an | Wesley owes nothing to anybody else (save perhaps 
animated affair of quavers and semiquavers springing | hj; beloved ach) in No. 9, the magnificent Prelude 
—__— ff Wily from tonic to submediant. After five pages|and Fugue in A. The adjective is one that needs 
of fowing and vigorous treatment, with some) living up to, but the more one looks at this work, the 
Te pertculariy good episodical writing, the — subjects | more sure one feels that the term is fairly deserved. 
F ae combined, with subsequent use of the first subject | The Prelude alone is a big work,—six pages made up 
astretto against the second, thus : ‘of massive chords, rushing semiquavers, and fine 
. sequential passages. Fine as it is, the Fugue is even 
finer, a telling subject being worked with a craggy 
| full-blooded vigour that cries no halt until the final 
|bar. A quotation from page 9, showing an entry 
ontinue |of the subject in the bass, gives a good idea of the 
energetic style of the movement : 
rture in | 
Fantas 
by way 
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While « 
a notably 
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mpressifg i } 
y — Altogether, this work of Adams (with the b 
d wit "fe “itecessary Andante omitted) is a credit to English 4 
ovide © organ Music, and deserves to be widely known. > 
— amin Cooke’s Introduction and Fugue (No. 2 
t a ‘uters by comparison, being rather loosely thrown 
per , and with episodes which merely ‘fill in’ 


rather than discuss. Nevertheless there is some 
writing, and the massive and daring cadence 
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The last page contains a stretto at one crotchet’s 
distance. Both Prelude and Fugue are difficult, but 
well repay time and trouble spent on them. 

We find Wesley in lighter mood in Three short 
pieces (No. 12)—a Prelude with a bass moving 
throughout in quavers, an Air, and a Gavotte ; the first 
a sturdy piece suitable for an out-voluntary, and the 
second and third tuneful, quiet movements. This set 
would be excellent study for a pupil who had just 
finished Bach’s Eight Short Preludes and Fugues. 

Of William Russell’s three Voluntaries in A (No. 5), 
in C (No. 8), and in D (No. 30), the last is easily the 
best. No. 5 consists of two pleasing soft movements, 
a Siciliano and an Allegretto moderato, while in No. 8 
we have a couple of movements too reminiscent of 
Haydn to be entirely satisfactory. ‘The Voluntary in 
D minor is a much stronger piece of work,—indeed, 
it is one of the best of the series. A Larghetto in 
D minor of a couple of pages serves as introduction 
to a very bright Fugue of seven pages. The music 
throughout is spontaneous and attractive, and the key- 
scheme is more interesting than is usual in works of 
the period, the subject having entries in D minor, 
G minor, B flat, and F. Some effective pedal-points 
and a stirring Coda are features in this lusty movement. 
It is fairly difficult. 

Dr. Croft’s Voluntary in D (No. 13) provides us witha 
well-worked double Fugue, and Dr. Boyce, in his Two 
Voluntaries (No. 15), expresses himself vigorously, 
though in short space. Both works take the form of 
Introduction and Fughetta, and are effective and 
excellently written—the kind of music that a pupil 
with a healthy taste would work at with enjoyment 
and profit. Of Dr. Nares’s Introduction and Fugue in 
E? (No. 17), the Fugue is by far the better portion. 
Much superior all round is the companion woik 
in A (No. 18). The Introduction an effective 
Largo, and the Fugue brightly written and full of 
tuneful life. The composer toys with his subject 
skilfully, once (at the end of page 8) threatening us 
with a stretto by inversion, though he thinks better of 
it after a few notes. ‘The inverted form of the subject 
plays a large part in the scheme of a delightful 
movement. In No. 19 we have two little pieces by 
Jonathan Battishill, Andante in A, and Alla Marcia in 
B?, both easy and tuneful, while a capital double Fugue 
is to be found in No. 21—a Voluntary by John Travers. 
Of the Three slow movements that make up No. 22, 
the most attractive John Bennett’s Adagio, a 
charming little work, the other two pieces being by 
Thomas Adams and William Walond. William 
Felton is known in most quires and places where they 
sing only by a distressful single chant. Here is 
his Concerto in E? (No. 26), consisting of four 
movements,—a Tempo ordinario (an introductory 
couple of pages of no great moment), a vigorous fugal 
Allegro, a charming Alla siciliana, and a _ jolly 
Gavotte,—making up a Concerto well worth revival. 
The Introduction and Allegro by John Keeble 
No. 33) contains much attractive music, but its great 
length—sixteen pages—is against its being used. | 
venture to suggest reduction to reasonable 
proportions by the omission of the Introduction, and a 
‘cut’ from the last bar but one on page 3 to the second 
bar on page 9. ‘The form of the piece is somewhat 
casual, so one need not be over-scrupulous in the 
matter, and the pages omitted contain chiefly 
conventional passage work. The last number of the 
series isa Voluntary in D minor by William Walond 
of which the Allegro moderato, an excellent fugal 
movement, is the principal feature. 

Lying outside this interesting collection, but claiming 
attention on much the same grounds, are the organ 
works of Samuel Sebastian Wesley. While the Choral 


is 


1s 


its 





wa ————____ 
Song, the Fugue in C, and the Air with Variation 
known as ‘Holsworthy Church Bells’ are Wide) 
appreciated (my copy of the last-named bears 4 
legend ‘Seventeenth edition’!) the merits of 4 
Fugue in CZ minor are hardly recognised as the 
deserve to be. A comparison between it and» 
popular companion in C major surely leaves one 
no doubt as to its superiority. 

Like the Fugue in A by Samuel Wesley, notice 
above, it can be placed in the company of the fins 
specimens of its form and take no shame. |p 
breadth and noble melancholy it recalls such wor 
as the Bach B minor and D minor (Dorian) Fupy 
And yet this emotional music is largely built wd 
fugal devices, used with astonishing skill,—one mp 
proof, if any were needed, that to a composer with; 
message formal excellence is not the strait-waisteg 
our modern eccentrics would have us believe it to 
The various stretti will repay close study. The fig 
notable one begins in the last bar of page 6 (I refery 
the revised edition), and is a fine specimen of strew 
by augmentation. Not only are both forms of & 
subject used in full, but the  counter-subje: 

Ex. 4. 
étS 
y——— 


which appears completely for the first time in the has 
commencing in the last bar of page 5, is also usd 
together with an interesting free part. In the last hz 
of line 2, page 7, commences a stretto by augmentatia 
and inversion with the counter-subject again us 
intact. On page 8, bar 4, begins a combination ¢ 
the subject with an inversion of its augmented fom 
the counter-subject still fitting into the scheme. 4 
stretto between treble and alto at two bars distane 
over a dominant pedal, with some delightful counte 
point in the tenor, is found on page 9, line 1, anda 
a fitting climax, in the last bar of page 10 we find tk 
subject appearing in all four parts at once, the subjc 
and its inversion in the treble and tenor, a 
augmentations of subject and inversion in the a 
and bass. I quote the stretto, with three bars of te 
pungent questioning passage which precedes it, a 
from which it gains much of its effectiveness: 
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site of their handicaps, it remains for us to honour 
iheir efforts, not by erecting tablets to their memory, 
bat by making use of the best of their music. All the 
simpler of the pieces mentioned in this article are 
excellent for teaching purposes, and would give the 
young pupil a keener interest in our musical past 
‘han he is likely to obtain from lists of names and 
dates. Indeed, an examination of the ‘Old English 
Organ Music’ series in chronological order gives one an 
admirable mental picture of the growth of instrumental 
mysicin England. But apart from historical or patriotic 
rounds the music itself claims consideration by 
virtue of its qualities of frank melody and healthy 
‘our. Save for an occasional 
Haydn-Mozart school, the music has the straight- 
forward directness that we still think of as an English 
quality. The fugal writing is generally excellent,— 
considering the scarcity of good models available at 
thetime, surprisingly so. Finally, when a few years 
ago the greater part of this old music was inaccessible, 
eing either in manuscript or in old collections long 
since out of print, there was good reason for our 
neglect of it. But now that the best of it is brought 


agan, it should on all grounds—antiquarian, patriotic, 
gntimental, and musical—take its place among those 
collections of standard works without which no organ- 
loft is complete. 


continucd, ) 
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The arrangements for the Summer School of Church 
Music, to be held at Cambridge from August 17 to 22, 
have now been completed. The aim of the School is 
smilar to that of the gathering at Oxford last year—namely, 
todraw into consultation those who are anxious to raise the 
musical standard of churches. The meetings will be held in 
Sidney Sussex College, and daily lectures will be given by 
various authorities. Dr. Alan Gray will speak on the 
abject of organ voluntaries, Mr. Geoffrey Shaw will deal 

the organization of singing, Mr. Francis Burgess 
wil lecture on plainsong, and Mr. Martin Shaw will 
adiress the members of the School on the singing of the 
ally services. The important subject of hymnody will be 
dealt with by the Rev. Maurice Bell, and it is hoped that 
rof. Burkitt, Dr. Charles Wood, and other theologians and 
musicians will be present to take part in the discussions. 
The scheme provides for actual performances of good-class 
music, including at least one service of the polyphonic type, 
for which Dr. Cyril Rootham will be responsible. Further 
putticulars may be obtained from the hon. secretary, the 

Rev, A. S, Duncan-Jones, Blofield Rectory, Norwich. 


In tegard to an announcement which appeared in last 
nonth’s issue as to the origin of the hymn-tune sung to the 
Easter Hymn,’ Dr. Grattan Flood writes to us as follows : 
When I read your paragraph concerning ‘‘ an important 
addition to our knowledge of the history of hymnology,” 
sed on an entry in Reeves’s Catalogue of Old Music, I 
med my eyes, as I had examined many years ago a tran- 
‘ipt of the very tune in question taken from a Komansch 
fiymn Book in 1684. Of course it is well known that the 
talest form of the ** Easter Hymn” ‘ Jesus Christ is risen 
today,” appears in “‘ Lyra Davidica,” a collection of ‘‘ divine 
; hymns,” published in London in 1708. The 
olume offered for sale by Reeves is said to be published ‘* at 
Bassa, in the Engadine, dated 1684,” and it is stated that the 
tune is va Hymn for Ascension Day, with the tune in 
question.” It is added: ** This discovery suggests a new 

‘ouce for melodies of uncertain origin.” 
“AS a close student of hymnology I was much interested in 
taehom overy,” for it would throw back the source of the 
© the 1708 to 1684. However, I had my doubts, relying 
© ltanscript of the tune taken from the Romansch 
lm’, Published in the Engadine in 1684, and yet 
ot What place of publication could be ‘* Bassa” 
Gren in Reeves’s Catalogue. Accordingly, I wrote to 
y Squire, of the British Museum, asking him if he 


reminder of the} 





would kindly collate for me the hymn-tune assigned to 
Ascension Day in Simler’s ‘ Philomela,’ a Romansch Hymn 
Book, published at Tschlin in the Engadine in 1684. “Mr. 
Squire kindly informs me that the description in Reeves’s 
Catalogue is misleading, because evidently the compiler took 
** Bassa” to be the place of publication, whereas the actual 
imprint was Tschlin in ‘‘ Engadine Bassa.” The hymn- 
book was compiled by Johannes Martinus or Martinis, and 
was edited by Mr. Simler, a second edition being issued 
in 1702. 

‘The tune assigned to ‘‘ Acels’ha Christ hoz aduza ”— 
stated, in Reeves’s Catalogue, to be identical with the 
** Easter Hymn” ‘‘not hitherto traced earlier than the 
‘Lyra Davidica,’ 1708, of which there is a unique copy 
in the British Museum,” begins as follows : 
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Acels’ha Christ hoz 


‘For the purpose of comparison I herewith give the first 


tolight, carefully edited and adapted to the modern | eight bars (transposed to the key of F) of the “‘ Easter 


Hymn ” from ‘‘ Lyra Davidica,” 1708 : 


‘It will be seen at a glance that the former tune from the 
Romansch Hymn Book of 1684 is by no means identical 
with the ‘‘ Easter Hymn” of 1708 ; and therefore the source 
of the latter tune still remains a puzzle.’ 

[‘ P.S.—Since the above was in print a friend has examined 
Mr. Reeves’s book, and he informs me that the two tunes 
are quite different; so it remains for some hymnological 
delver to discover an earlier source than 1708. *} 


Diocesan Church 


Festival of the Manchester 
Music Society was held at St. Andrew’s Church, Ancoats, 


A local 


on June 24. Several choirs in the neighbourhood took 
part, and effectively performed ‘Come, Holy Ghost,’ by 
Palestrina; ‘Hymn to the Trinity,’ by Tchaikovsky ; 
‘Thou, Lord, art praised,’ from Schumann’s ‘ Requiem.’ 
Mr. E. Emery presided at the organ, and Mr. S. H. 
Nicholson conducted. St. Andrew’s has recently been 
re-decorated and repaired, and the organ has been rebuilt 
by Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper. 


The annual Festival of the choirs of York, Durham, 
Ripon, and Wakefield Cathedrals took place at York 
Cathedral on July 9 under Dr. Bairstow’s direction. The 
service music included S. S. Wesley’s ‘O Lord, Thou art 
my God,’ Tertius Noble’s ‘I will lay me down in peace,’ and 
Ivor Atkins’s setting of the Canticles in G. 


A choral Festival was held at Mold Parish Church on 
July 9 for the choirs of the Mold Rural Deanery, the total 
number of voices being about 500. The anthem was 
Stainer’s ‘Sing a song of praise.’ Mr. R. W. Pringle, 
organist of Hawarden Parish Church, was the conductor, 
and Mr. W. H. Adams presided at the organ, in addition to 
which brass instruments and drums were used. 


On the occasion of his retirement from the post of 
organist of St. Andrews’s Church, Pau, after eighteen 
years of service, Mr. J. Godfrey Luard was presented, on 
June 1, with a gold watch, a cheque, and an illuminated 
address. 


On July 15, at St. Mary’s Hall, Luton, a presentation was 
made to Mr. F. Gostelow, in recognition of his twenty-five 
years’ service as organist of Luton Parish Church. 
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ADVENTURES OF A LONG METRE 
TUNE. 
By G. W. J. Porrer. 

In the following lines an attempt has been made to sketch 
the history, or rather a portion of the history, of a compara- 
tively unknown hymn-tune. Although classed as a long 
not really written in that will 
immediately be seen by anyone who tries to sing a standard 
long metre hymn to it. This incorrect ascription is probably 
the chief reason why the melody has fared so badly in its 
though perhaps it ought to be said that it is the 


metre, it is measure, as 


existence ; 
arrangers who show up somewhat unfavourably. 

In ‘A Book of Psalmody,’ by Matthew Wilkins, the 
tune appears set voices (Ex. 1). This work, of 
which there are two editions, is undated, and has been 
attributed to the year 1699, but Wilkins was not born till 
1704. The catalogue of the British Museum Library 
ests that the dates may be 1725 and 1730. The tune 
is not found in both editions, but only in the presumed 
earlier volume. Possibly some of our readers who are versed 
n hymnody will be able to supply details of an earlier 
appearance or appearances of the tune : 


flor two 
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s’s Psalm 


Wilkir 





g neither is the composer mentioned. 

Possibly Wilkins may have known whom he was, but at any 
rate he did not see fit to make public the information. As 
will be observed, the melody is striking yet simple, and the 
harmony fair (presuming filling in) though somewhat 
crude as it stands, with its frequent bare fifths and octaves. 
The words to which the tune is are based on the 
sist Psalm, of which the first verse only is here given. 
which should exist between every poem and its 
setting is in this ibsent, owing of course to 
the curiously wrong accentuation. The rhythm of the 
ordinary long metre is iambic: 
an unaccented syllable, the syllables are alternately accented, 
preferably in musical notation, 


No name is here given, 


set 


marriage 


musical Cast 


thus: v-vu-vu -, or 


eiececcececeeceie: fhe rhythm of the melody 


is not of this 
followed | 


type, but is in dactylic metre (accented 
yy two unaccented syllables), hence the confusion. 
Properly the tune should be classed as an 8.8.8.8. Dactylic, 
a very rare type in psalmody. A hasty perusal of a few 
hymnals has failed to discover any hymns written in this 
unusual metre. Matthew Wilkins, who was a teacher of 
music, seems to have been a compiler only—though he may 
and probably did not write verse ; 
nor probably was he acquainted with a poet who would help 
him, so, finding that there were four phrases of eight 
notes in this tune, he decided that it was, or ought to be, 
a long metre, and forthwith so described it, and what is 
more, attached this long metre psalm to it. 


also have been a composer 





The | 


that is, commencing with | 
| hand of the skilled harmonist. 


TIMES.—Avcus1 


) Bayley, of Newbury Pr 
published a collection of sacred music under the ttl, 
‘The Essex Harmony,’ and among the long metre }; 
appears the tune now under consideration. The Dane 

7 aa 9 - d 
‘Wells’ is assigned to it, but, in common with the of 
tunes in the book, no words are given : ; 

‘Essex Ha 








The melody is placed in the tenor part, but its rhythm 
been considerably altered, as a comparison with Ex, 1 
show. The change is not for the better, and the melody ls 
avery halting and curious effect under the new condition 
Observe the somewhat unusual plan of giving a restat 
end of each phrase to the alto and tenor voices, w 
the soprano and bass hold on their notes for an extra be 
The harmony in the above example, although erratic, 
correctly transcribed. 

Many psalm and hymn tune books were issued during 
next hundred years, and it is quite probable that ‘ Wells’: 
have appeared in some of them, but against this mus 
set the fact that few, if any, words are written in the mer 
of the tune. Further, anyone with an ear for rhyt 
would naturally refuse to assign an _ ordinary bg 
metre hymn to a dactylic long metre tune, so upon 
whole it seems reasonable to conclude that the tune ® 
seldom sepublished, and that it remained practical 
unknown. 

Its next appearance, so far as at present ascertained, ¥ 
in ‘ The European Psalmist,’ a collection of tunes brought 
in 1872 by the celebrated Dr. S. S. Wesley. Manyoft 
tunes are original, and a large number of standard meloé 
were arranged and reharmonized by the editor. Wee 
evidently considered that the tune was worthy of preserva 
for he takes the melody as it appears in Wilkins’s book,# 
with the aid of slurs and the repetition of certain mt 
converts it into a long metre tune. In_ this fom 
appears as No. 12 in the volume. One regrets, howe 
to find that a distinct change has been made in theta 
line, though it is effective. The added tenor and 
parts have a fair amount of movement given to them, # 
with the revised bass the arrangement clearly shows & 
The consecution of thet 
major thirds involving the interval of the augmented vis 
in bar 10 of the tenor part seems somewhat unusual, a 
probably is not particularly grateful to the singer. West 
has allotted the so-called New Metrical or Tate and Brat 
version of the 47th Psalm to ‘ Wells, the score of whieh § 
now appended : 
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I am enabled to reproduce * Brooklands’ as it appears in the 
: | ‘Temple Tune Book’ : 
—— an 


‘Temple Tune Book.’ E, J. Hopkins. By permission of Messrs. 
Weekes & Co., on behalf of the Exors. of the late E. J. Hopkins. 


* Brooklands. 


force the might 





PSALM 150. 


Praise ye the Lord, all ye people, 
Praise ye the Lord in His temple ; 
Praise Him because He is mighty, 
Praise ye His excellent greatness. 


Under the same name the tune appears as No. 325 in 
the ‘Oxford Hymn Book,’ 1908, where it is given as the 
seond setting to Michael Bruce’s hymn : 


Where high the heavenly temple stands, Praise Him at sound of the trumpet, 


| 
The house of God not made with hands, | Praise Him on harp and on psaltery ; 
) 
| 


A great High Priest our nature wears, Praise Him in dance and with timbrel, 
The Patron of mankind appears. Praise Him through song and the organ. 
The music is taken direct from ‘The European Psalmist,’ Praise Him by clash of the cymbals, 
8 are many other tunes in the volume, and in the preface Praise Him with earth’s noblest music ; 
thecompilers suggest that more attention should be paid to Praise Him, created things, praise Him, 
this fine work of Wesley’s, a sentiment with which all lovers Praise Him for ever and ever. 
{ hymnody will probably be in cordial agreement. | 
So far the tune has been shown in its original form, where | 
t was set to words of an unsuitable rhythm ; and in later} Dr. Hopkins recognises the true rhythm of the melody and 
esions which are not satisfactory, as the phrasing and | describes it as an 8.8.8.8. (Dactylic) long metre tune. He 
ksign have been altered, and thus the charm of the melody | does not give or suggest any words to fit its peculiarities, but 
as to a large extent disappeared. Now it is time to see] contents himself by saying that it is ‘an admirable tune in 
what can be done with the tune when it is accompanied | an uncommon rhythm.’ This, probably, will be the verdict 
y suitable four-part harmony—that is, avoiding both the! of most readers when they have carefully examined 
imitations of the early writers and the seductive chromatic | ‘Brooklands,’ though of course the charm of the melody 
‘umonies of recent composers. For this purpose recourse | was apparent when Wilkins preserved the tune for us by 
ust be had to the ‘Temple Tune Book,’ compiled by | including it in his book. 
Dr. E. J. Hopkins, originally published by Metzler & Co.,| It will be gathered from the above notes that the great 
atnow to be obtained from Weekes & Co., Hanover Street, | drawback to the adoption of the tune is and has been the 
a the price of two shillings. Division I., all that was| finding of suitable words for it, and the suggestion is made 
lished of three projected parts, contains about 160 psalm | that those readers who are poetically gifted should favour 
aad bymn tunes by old English composers from the time of|this journal with some hymns written in this metre. 
Tallis and the early Psalters to about the year 1750. Many| Meanwhile, as example is better than precept, a rendering 
teresting items are included in the volume, and it is weil| of the 150th Psalm in blank verse is given above, which 
wath obtaining by anyone interested in the history of our| version has been specially made for * Brooklands’ by an 
alm and hymn tunes. It is perhaps needless to say that | old friend of the present writer. 
the revision and modernising of the harmonies have been Throughout the book Dr. Hopkins has classified the tunes 
out in a very beautiful and appropriate manner, | by affixing in each case one of three words: Penitence, 
hongh in too many cases Dr. Hopkins has thought fit to| Prayer, or Praise, and naturally ‘ Brooklands’ falls under 
“tet and simplify the rhythm and melody of these fine old | the head of Praise. It seems therefore appropriate to set 
runes 5 the result being that many of their characteristic | the 150th Psalm to it, for not only is it a song of praise, but 
on and even their quaint touches are struck out, and | assuredly it is the musicians’ psalm, for it deals entirely with 
. tunes are brought down to a monotonous level of | musical instruments and their consecration to the’ praise 
. pposed ) respectability. Fortunately he has allowed our | of God. 
a — in its original rhythm, has reharmonized it Here, then, closes ‘ The adventures of a long metre tune’ 
ws tee cma and renamed it * Brooklands. This | which I have been so far privileged to chronicle. Possibly 
allel ) done to avoid confusion with the other tune | others may be able to add further details of this tune, which 
ed ‘Wells,’ which is for many people the standard | evidently took the fancy of Dr. Hopkins, though it only 
or “proper tune’ to ‘Rock of Ages’ (‘ Bristol,’ appears almost as an afterthought in his book, and quite out 
176). Through the courtesy of Messrs. Weekes & Co. of its proper place in the volume. 


James Hasler. 
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ORGAN RECITALS. delightful little dance tunes, the fine bass song, * Next wins 

| comes slowly,’ the soprano air, on a ground bass, ‘Oletm 
weep ’—worthy to rank with the famous ‘ When I am hit 

earth,’—these and a dozen other characteristic number 

make the work one to be treasured by all admirers of Puree 


Mr. Arthur S. Manfield, Skelmorlie Parish Church— 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach. 
Mr. Frederick Kitchener, St. George’s Collegiate Church, | 
Jerusalem—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach. 
Mr. J. A. Meale, Central Hall, Westminster—Concert — — 
Overture, De Courcy Smale. ' ; 
Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey—Second | Ce/alogue of Opera Librettos printed before 1800, 2 Wk 
Sonata in D, Guz/mant. ‘ pp. 1674. Prepared by Oscar George Theodore Sonne 
Mr. W. B. Ebrall, Oswestry Parish Church—Sonata| Chief of the Division of Music, Library of Congress, 
in G major, E/ear. [Washington : Government Printing Office.] 
Mr. + mee ss Ha age gel ay nea Church, Forfar | This splendidly produced work is worthy of the Lien 
ore e e, ot. Anns, arry. ‘ ore F s ; ; a 
Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield, Tabernacle Congregational | Sunneck, The fst vetune Tete Consiade nanan 
. ~ « > > i >? | ° . ‘ 
ey “= be ¥ year ~~ while the second (502 pages) deals with author Is 
’ ? S? ”? composer list, and aria index. When it is borne jn nip 
F. E. Gladstone. q , |that this Catalogue gives an account of close on 14am 
~ ra F. a Woodford Parish Church -| libretti, most of the items being learnedly annotated 
retude in G minor, /22d/27/s. | wi adily 5 > Baan I . 
Mr. Greenhouse Allt, Overstrand Church—Choral Prelude = pversy ae — Fig meee task has been achiew 
: ‘ “Fan >| The basis of the work is the magnificent Albert Sc 
Me. F.W. Sperrow, Holy Trinity Church, Eastbourne— | collection, consisting ry ~—— libretti, inclusive of Oratons 
Fourth Sonata, Mendel sohn. ‘ , english libectt - j th poh tiny. — - 
- a , we englis bretti, e acquis ‘ veral hundré 
gy Blase ay ne saat Woodham, Woking volumes by gift or purchase or copyright (in the a 
Mr. A. T. Lee Ashton, Usher Hall, Betiat—Fouth |“ 2 ran Nessttth, combine to cnianee Ge wi 
Bolg Oi 2 oe ’ | of the Catalogue. _Dr. Sonneck notes the argument 
th ae | prefatory notes, dedicatory remarks, and the omission » 
“; hdoe eh mg a } Magnes-the-Diartye, London inclusion of the name of the author or composer, in each 
mage—scnerzo, /f olstennoime. ; | the items, while in some cases, ¢.g., ‘La Dafne. ‘! 
Mr. Gale, Parish Church, Swindon—Elegy, Zemare. : > 6Calicto? § ain? 4 > 6D Pe. 
Me. F. C. Welling, St. Michael and All Angels’, Beomley— | Goose , °Calisto, ° Thomyris, | Alfved, pages 
Fantasy (after Rheinberger), Harvey Grave. » a lpg l= Bags Bassi: Boe pce 
, , - frontispiece an excellent photograph of the late Mr. Alter 
| Schatz is given, and there is also a photographic facsimik 
APPOINTMENTS. | Mr. Schatz’s entry sheet. The Preface by Dr. Sonnecks 
scholarly, and sets forth with meticulous care the meth 


Mr. Sydney Baines, organist and choirmaster, Forfar Parish ; ~§ . - 
Church. | employed in describing the libretti. 


Mr. G. Ballantyne, organist and choirmaster, Govan Parish | As a specimen illustrating Dr. Sonneck s admirable rr 
1 | of cataloguing, here is the entry of the Ist edition of t 


Church ; and organist, Pearce Institute, Govan. lf ‘B Pe ’ “o ong 
Mr. Harold H. Harris, organist and  choirmaster, | mous ‘ Beggar's Opera,’ as given at p. 206: 


St. Katherine’s Church, Northampton. ‘The BEGGAR'S Opera. As it is acted at th 
Mr. H. U. Miniken, organist and choirmaster, St. Matthew’s| Theatre Royal, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Written by 
Parish Church, Wandsworth Bridge Road. Mr. Gay. . “.. To which is added the musick engrav'd 
Mr. Herbert Pierce, organist and choirmaster, Union on copper plates. 
Chapel, Islington. ‘London, J. Watts, 1728. 58 [2] p., 16 p. (musi 
Mr. Harry S. V. Shapley, organist and choirmaster, 20cm. Three acts with Introduction. Cast. Atend 
Bethersden Church, near Ashford, Kent. of text (2) p. of a list of ‘* Books lately publish’d,” the 
Mr. C. Hylton Stewart, junr., organist and choirmaster, heading of the second page reading ‘ Books printed 
Parish Church, Blackburn. for J. Tonson and J. Watts. Feb. 10, 1727.” In third 
Act there are by error two ‘‘ Scene X,” one on p. i 
the otheronp. 51. The airs are numbered consecutive) 
, for each Act: 18, 22, 28, total 68 wot 69. The ait 
Reviews. by no means ballad airs only, are printed separately 
following the text, but without titles, merely wit 
The Fairy Queen. An opera. The music by Henry| umber corresponding to that in the text, where the 
Purcell. Edited by J. S. Shedlock. Eee ass indicated by title. John — 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] Pepusch, who composed the sarge ng arrang 
That ‘The Fairy Queen,’ written by Purcell —— the music, is not mentioned. /Zrst e¢ ition, 
ss 2S Seay Seem, Cee Sy See SS pe, ae ‘ First performed, as indicated, January 29, 1725. 
generally admitted to contain some of his best work, should 
have had to wait for more than a couple of centuries for| Incidentally, it may be observed that the Catalogue rev 
publication in its entirety is due to the fact that the score | seven different editions of the ‘ Beggar's Opera’—fou 
was lost shortly after the composer’s death. Previously | them with music, and three without. : 
(1692) only a few numbers under the title of ‘Select Songs’| In such a wealth of detail one expects to discover, am® 
had been published by Heppinstall. Although the patentees | ready to pardon, slips and typographical errors, but fromac#® 
of Dorset Gardens Theatre offered a reward of £20 for the | examination we only notice the following: p. 474, ‘Ie 
recovery of the score, it lay hidden until 1901, when the copy | Moultin,’ should be ‘George Moulton’; p. 524 7 
was found in the library of the Royal Academy of Music. In| Domenico Corri,’ should be ‘ accompaniments by Domes 
1903 the whole work was edited by Mr. Shedlock, and | Corri’; p. 572, the Dublin edition of ‘The Governes ® 
published in full score by the Purcell Society. It has now been | not disguise the authorship as by Sheridan ; p. 587, Geog 
issued in Novello’s Octavo Edition, and thus for the first time | Colman was not the author of ‘ Harlequin Teague : x 
is accessible to the general public. For this edition certain | honour belongs to John O'Keeffe ; p. 594, e * Highlss 
modifications have been considered advisable. For example | Reel’ was first performed at Covent Garden on Novae 
several of the soprano numbers have with advantage been | 1788—but the added statement that it was given In Du 
transposed a semitone lower, while No. 37, originally for} at Smock Alley, in 1786 is a slip; p. 77 
male alto, has been transposed from D to G, in order to | ‘The Mountaineers’ was by Arnold ; p. 939, 
make it available for.a:mezzo-soprano. _The two remaining | was produced at Drury Lane in November, 175 
solos for male alto are in their original form not unsuitable | ‘ Author unknown to ‘‘ Squire and Tufts”’: at 
for a contralto voice. While as a work for stage purposes | opera was by Thomas Walker. Again, congratulation ® 
*The Fairy (Queen’ has perhaps no future, it contains much | Dr. Sonneck ! 
that as pure music will long be a source of pleasure. [ts (Continued on page 534-) 
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PART-SONG FOR FOUR VOICES. 


Words by Roperr Herrick. Composed by Joun E. West. 
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Noclurne. By Thomas F. Dunhill. Original Compositi “ 
wr not, O Land. By Edward Elgar for the Organ (New Series), No. 30. - 
‘ ; . tng Novello & Co., Ltd. 
l of ft Harvest. By Richard Redhead. (Octavo ariegites _ r _ , 
Anthems, Nos. 1045, 1050, 1051.) An unpretentious but charming piece of organ mp; 
N7t wl Thy hosts. By Archibald Wilson. (Short 
Anthems, No. 221.) 


B l the h n of heavens. By A. R. Gaul. 


| with an accompaniment of greater interest than is ugygj 
forthcoming in works of the kind. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd. ] BOOKS RECEIVED. 

History of Russian Music. By M. Montagu-Natha 
Price 5s. net. Pp. 346. (London: W. Reeves & Cp, 

Adece to Singers. By F. J. Crowest. Tenth edition, 


Choirs of very moderate attainments are not often 
able to undertake the singing of Elgar’s music for obvious 
reasons. Here, however, is a harvest anthem from 
his pen which will present but few difficulties to them. | : irice . 
At the same time the music is so interesting and effective Pp. 125. (London : F. Warne & Co.) 
that well-equipped choirs will enjoy it. Easier still, | 4¢5 Oragemes de la Musigue de Ciavier dan, les Pays-Ba 
though demanding a solo voice, is Richard Redhead’s (Aord et Sud), jusgue vers 1030. Par Charles van de 
hymn-anthem setting of Joseph Anstice’s well-known} Borren. Pp. 194. (London: Breitkopf et Haertel.) 
words. ‘With all Thy hosts’ is a  smoothly-written —— ~ == 
anthem for a caffel/a singing, suitable for Christmas, in Saisie ciieiainiin . . . , . : 
which the well-known chorale ‘Vom Himmel Hoch’ is NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION AT THE 
treated as a canto / ' CRYSTAL PALACE, 

The late Mr. Gaul’s anthem was composed for the OVER 4,000 singers, selected from London and provines 
inveiling of the reredos presented by the Freemasons of | Free Church choirs, assisted at the celebration of ¢ 
Warwickshire to St. Martin’s Church, Birmingham, on | twenty-sixth annual Festival of the Nonconformist ( 
November 24, 1576. Union on June 27. A programme of sacred and secula 

items included compositions by Brahms, Bach, Fes 

rment: Loves | German, Parry, &c., and the * Hallelujah’ Chom 

Fatr and fine Mr. Frank Idle handled the huge choir skilfully, » 

he ? , ! aiew : The | produced some excellent effects, notably in the light 

. , ins: The Holly and the Ix loud. YPart-| items, such as ‘Down in a _ flow’ry vale’ (Festa) ani 

Songs. By Walford Davies. |*The three knights’ (German). Miss Maud Will 
sang ‘Let the bright Seraphim’ and other we 
; . known numbers. The instrumental music was provided 

Che above are for various combinations of voices with and | an excellent orchestra of over 200 performers, asist 
without pranoforte. While all more or less show the|},y Mr. J. A. Meale on the great organ. An organ recit 
characteris exccllence to be expected of the composer, we | }y Mr. Bernard Johnson preceded the concert. The prize 
may mention, as being specially noteworthy, * Love is a | in the choral competitions were awarded by Mr. Allen Gi 
torment’ (four solo voices with pianoforte), ‘ Magdalen at} as follows: Class A (large choirs)—1st, Broad Stree 
Michael’s Gate’ (s.A.1.B. quartet with pianoforte), the | ¢ mgregational, Reading; 2nd, Tonbridge Wesleyan 
vigorous * Sing His praises’ (s.A.T.8. unaccompanied), and | Cass B(small choirs) — st, Bold Street Wesleyan, Warrington 
‘The Seven Virgins’—a quaint and touching setting (S.A.T.8. | and, Trinity Congregational, St. Albans. Mr. Dan Pre 
unaccompanied) of an old carol. | was the adjudicator in the solo events, the prize-winnes 
| being Mrs. Gertrude Yates (soprano), Miss Gladys Br 
(contralto), Mr. Rees Dier (tenor), and Mr. H. R. Bennet 
t forlane. Old Venetian dance. By Giovanni Vinct. | (jas), 

Adapted by R. M. Crompton. 
G. Schirmer, Ltd. 

‘La Forlane’ is a Venetian dance which became popular 
some three hundred years ago. It has lately been revived, 
und this edition of the music, with a full explanation of the 


ee 


[Sidney Riorden. } 


7 


Correspondence. 


HEART AND HEAD IN MUSIC (MR. ERNESI 
steps, &c., by Mr. R. M. Crompton, should be useful. | NEWMAN’S ARTICLE IN THE JULY NUMBER 
Some English interest attaches to the dance from the fact rO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

of William Byrd having composed music for it. 


| S1r,—Possibly the testimony of an eye-witness may & 
: welcome as bearing out what Mr. Newman says on Ot 
| polarity of Rachel’s manner of going from the extreme 
tragic emotion to the familiarity of prosaic life. 
. I can never forget my astonishment at her sudden descer 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] | from heroics. I was standing in the coulisses within thre 
This popular March has been well laid out for the organ | yards of the heroine in ‘ Les Horaces’ seated in a chait, hes 
by Dr. Brewer, and should be useful to concert-players. The | head in her hands, torn by a passionate grief couched in the 
transcriber has not overdone things in the matter of registra- | never-to-be-forgotten tones which almost frightened me- 
tion, with the result that the work stands a good chance of | I was then a very young man, and could hardly answer her, 
being played without the irritating halts for stop-changing | so petrified was I when, the scene closing, she left the a 
which so often result from arrangements being too faithful to| and passed me with ‘ Bon soir: pas rate, celui la: hem 
their text in the matter of tone-colour. | in the most familiar everyday tone. It was an extraordinal) 


| bathos; and the two contrasted inflections of — 
e about 


lungarian March. By Berlioz. Arranged for organ by 


4 


A. Herbert Brewer. ‘(( gan Transcriptions, No. 18.) 


- - | 


| ringing in my ears, though this happened somewher 
Suite of Seven Pieces. By Giles Farnaby. Arranged for | the year 1854-55. a 
Pianoforte and Stringed Instruments by Granville Bantock. | On the same subject, but with a somewhat differest 

T Novello & Co., Ltd.] j inference, I may add that Miss Bateman once ull ® 

| (partly, as it were, to account for the disfigurement by wt 

herwise eminenth 

chrym! 


This delightful Suite is just the kind of music for perform- ; .. 
ance at revivals of old plays and the like, though its inherent | of a broken bridge to the eng = — to the !a 
charm should make it acceptable to ears still capable of | beautiful face) that it — wom the 0 child in th 
appreciating delicate and pure music. The pieces chosen for duct caused by . of a pape enally and 
arrangement are ‘ A Toye,’* Giles Farnaby’s Dreame,’ ‘ Giles tragedy of ‘ Leah (Adelphi) which had a phenom 
Farnaby’s Conceit,’ ‘ His Rest,’ * His Humour,’ ‘ A Maske,’ | deservedly long run.— Yours truly, 
und * Tower Hill,’ and the editor’s name is sufficient guarantee 32, Eaton Place, S.W., 
that they have been treated with skill and taste. June 30, 1914. 


Epwarp CUTLER 





The main theme is of the kind we expect from the ti: 


Revised throughout. Price 1s. net. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
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Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : ; 
gig FRANCIS CAMPBELL, Principal of the Royal Normal 
College and Academy of Music for the Blind, Upper 
Norwood, in his eighty-second year. He was himself blind 
hom his early childhood. He supported himself for some 
sme in America (where he was born) as a teacher of 
mosic, until, in 1871, he was in @ position to join with 
Dy, Armitage in founding the Royal Normal College. The 
york of this institution has always been of interest to 
gisicians by reason of the remarkable results attained by 
is music-teaching. He was knighted in 1909. 
FRANKLIN SIEVEWRIGHT PETERSON, Mus. Bac., 
Professor of Music at Melbourne University since IgoI, 
tom at Edinburgh in 1861. Before he received his 
{tralian appointment he was organist of lalmerston 
Pace Church, Edinburgh, and music-master at Fettes 
wi Edinburgh Ladies’ College. He was the author of 
‘Blements of music’ and a number of musical articles. 

On June 15, at 52, West Hill, Wandsworth, S.W., 
Hevey WALTER Weston, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.M., 
FRCO., organist and choirmaster of Holy Trinity 
Charch, West Hill, aged forty-nine. 

EyocH SMITH, for eighteen years choirmaster of Swindon 
Parish Church. 

Harry EVANS, at Liverpool, on July 23. A notice of his 
areer will be found on p. 514, and appreciations of his work 
uegiveninour Supplement, the Competition Festival Record. 





MODERN HARMONIC TENDENCIES. 

At the Musical Association Meeting on May 19 Mr. 
W. Denis Browne read a paper on ‘ Modern harmonic 
wndencies.’ He said that in its origin music was conceived 
atirely from the point of view of counterpoint, but after a 
while it became clear that concerted music must be regarded 
om another aspect as well as from the purely contrapuntal. 
Itwas the introduction of accented discords that gave music 
anewappeal to the emotions. Harmony, born by a sheer 
ucident out of contrapuntal licences, grew until it threatened 
to stifle its parent. There was a vital connection between 
twmony and counterpoint, but there was a necessity nowadays 
for thinking contrapuntally. 

The composers made the rules that were formulated 
aharmony books. At the present time things were moving 
quickly that all the old harmony books were out of date, 
ind there was nothing so far to take their place. Composers 
vere frankly experimenting. Touching upon the influence of 
asruments in the development of harmony, the lecturer said 
that the organ was an important factor, more especially 
ince the true nature of the instrument had been obscured by 
he modern application to it of a definitely pianistic technique. 
Une it was rightly treated as a medium for displaying 
mnterpoint. It used to be the most diatonic of instruments ; 
towadays it was unfortunately one of the most chromatic. 

The ear was extraordinarily adaptable. It was only a short 
‘me since Strauss was incomprehensible, and the earliest 
Debussy pieces puzzled everybody. Stravinsky and 
serabin were thought mysterious until quite recently, and 
Schénberg still bothered everybody. He was not likely to 

understood so quickly as the others, because he thought 
wtrapuntally first of all, and harmonically second, 
whereas they did just the reverse. It was more difficult to 
ake in polyphony of any kind than harmony, for it required 


major 9th and a flattened 5th, having the property common 
to dominants of preparing the way for another dominant, and 
it was on this that the whole logic of Scriabin’s harmony 
depended. He had only two definite moods, the languid and 
the fantastic, and he was eternally ringing the changes on these. 
Harmony with him was an obsession ; he did not even attempt 
to combine harmonies on contrapuntal lines as did Stravinsky 
and Schonberg. Scriabin and Debussy were two experi- 
mentalists who, having each made a discovery—in neither case 
a very important one—had devoted themselves to elaborating 
and embroidering it to the exclusion of everything else. 

Stravinsky wrote diatonically and had no artifical limitations. 
He was a composer without a cut-and-dried system, and the 
only things that could be definitely set down to him were 
characteristics that he had derived from other Russian and 
French composers. From the Russians he learned to write 
on a pedal, but he broke away from them by turning the 
pedal into a harmonic group, with the result that the 
moving parts above produced entirely novel harmonic 
combinations. From the French he got the habit of writing 
in blocks, but he did so more diatonically than they, and 
the effect was infinitely more brilliant and sparkling. 

When Schonberg came, thinking people realised that here 
was a man who, however much he repelled at first, had a 
deeply earnest purpose. His mind was essentially contra- 
puntal. Ife was not, however, indifferent to harmony ; 
on the contrary, he had studied all its possibilities, but he was 
chiefly concerned in its application on contrapuntal lines. 
That was to say, he wrote hcrizontal streams of harmony in 
combination with other horizontal streams, just as other 
composers wrote horizontal melodies. The principle was not 
a new one; it was common in Strauss, and indeed was the only 
reason why his harmonic ideas ever sounded abstruse to us. 

In his book on harmony, which was not nearly as startling 
as one would expect, Schinberg described the system he had 
evolved. It was distinct from any other, and though many 
people might object to a composer definitely formulating the 
system on which his inspirations depended for expression, he 
clearly had opened up a new field for experiment. Instead 
of a system based on thirds, he offered one based on fourths, 
claiming that the harmonies were not so discordant as with 
the major common chord. He did not claim that his system 
was more simple than that of thirds, but he insisted that it 
existed and that composers have used it. 

Busoni, who has identified himself so strongly with 
Schonberg propaganda, was equally interesting and perhaps 
less tentative as a composer. He held that the twenty- 
four keys were merely transpositions of the same key : major 
and minor as the same thing seen from two points of view. 
His harmonies, often simple in themselves, were generally 
combined with other moving harmonies, equally simple, 
but his methods were so individual that the result could not 
be mistaken for the work of anyone else. 

After referring to the works of Bartok and Kodaly, the 
lecturer concluded by saying it was clear that harmony as the 
mainstay of a musical education would have to be superseded 
by counterpoint before composers could accomplish anything. 
Our present harmonic resources were limited, and the day 
would come eventually when every possible combination of 
notes would have been tried, and when no chord, however 
ingenious, would be of any individual colour or stir any 
emotion. We were not likely to return to diatonic methods. 
What had been done with them we were never likely to 
surpass. If we went on we should some day come to the 
end of the resources of the twelve-note scale. As Busoni 











utalysis all the time and very considerable alertness of mind. 
te modern ear was usually content to listen to music as 
‘tamony ; it objected strongly at first to a new chord, but 
itera few hearings it became used to it. There seemed to 
nothing that the ear could not be made to accept in time, 
Soagh it was noticeable that it could endure novel harmonic 
fects at first only when they were soft, and could not bear 
‘tem loud. Adaptable as it was, however, it demanded a 
“gral progression from chord to chord. If the logic of 
‘nord progression went, tonality vanished and all sense of 
moportion was lost. 

suit in the modern sense was something that could be 
‘through as the permanent basis of the harmonies. In 
Setabin's works we got this feeling. His main chord was 


“sciated with a scale. This chord, of which we heard so 


said, our Western scale was only a tiny portion of the 
circumference of the circle of music. Other lands had 
other scales and other intervals than ours, and we might yet 
be forced to subdivide our scale into lesser intervals than we 
recognised to-day. 


We are informed that the Vincent Music Company having 
come to terms with Mr. C. H. Challen for the purchase of 
all interests held by them in the Challen business, Mr. C. H. 
Challen and partners have acquired these assets, and the 
old firm of Challen & Son is now quite independent of any 
other concern. Messrs. Challen have moved into other 
factory premises, situated in Archer Street, Camden Town, 
where in future the manufacturing and wholesale departments 





min * Prometheus,’ was strictly a dominant 13th with a 


of this business will be carried on. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE PARIS CONGRESS. 
By CHARLES MACLEAN. 


The man at the winch does not see much of the machinery. 
The present writer has been asked to give some impressions 
Then they can be but sparks off the 


of the Paris Congress. 
wheel. 

Montaigne said of laris, 350 years ago: ‘I love her so 
tenderly, that even her spots, her blemishes, and her warts 
are dear unto me.’ There are no warts on that fair face 
now. Even to one who stayed there as a youth forty-five 
years ago (unfortunately 2/ prend de [dgé), the Ville Lumiére 
of to-day is unrecognisable. A dynastic personage may have 
been reckless with national money to bring about the result, 
but the result is splendid. The motto of our city is a prayer, 
*Domine dirige nos’; that of the city of Paris is an 
exultation, ‘Fluctuat nec mergitur.’ The Boulevards 
(German Soll/werk, bastion) are a puzzle to some, and a 
description here may help them. The _ Boulevards 
Intérieurs (otherwise Grands Boulevards) run west and east, 
and mark the old northern town boundary. Outside and 
south of that, the Boulevards Extérieurs are a crescent-moon 
lying on its back. Outside of that again, the twenty-one 
Boulevards de Ceinture are a complete ring encircling Paris. 
The Boulevards Neufs are Haussmann’s great arteries 
running here and there irregularly, and it is these which 
confuse topography. The inhabitant of sober un-armed 
London finds it difficult to realise that the Ceinture is an 
actual ring of fortification, thirty miles long, with sixteen 
forts. There is also the Ceinture railway ; above ground, 
and with upper seats as in a street car. A ‘ Métropolitain,’ 
and a ‘Nord-Sud’ have thrown a net-work over Paris 
these last fifteen years ; underground, but not deep enough. 
The Eiffel Tower is the highest thing made by man, 1,000 
feet high ; one can see from it fifty miles every way. * West- 
End is rich, and East-End is poor, just as in London ; so 
civilisation ever pushes against the whirling earth. 

Paris is noisier than London, and the clatter of wheels is 
incessant. Amiable Gardiens de la Paix regulate the traffic 
with white batons in one or two of the very worst places, 
otherwise it regulatesitself. ‘ Refuges’ scarcely exist. The 
population of three-and-a-half millions must be acrobats 
from infancy, to judge by the way that men, women and 
two-year-old children cross the streets. They bide their 
time on the kerb, and then with an almost miraculous 
instinct choose a moment to thread their way through 
the shifting échelon movements. But pedestrianism on 
these terms is slow, and a population in a hurry would not 
tolerate it. The present writer was knocked down by a 
taxicab before he had been half-an-hour in the streets, and 
learnt the lesson that in Paris, if you are knocked down and 
hurt, you pay the cabman and he does not pay you. Itisa 
standing wonder, when the men and women work, for after 
4 p.m. (the ‘ absinthe-hour’) the whole population seem to 
be sitting in the cafés and brasseries ; the men with their 
newspapers, cards, chess, dominoes, &c. ; the women with 
knitting and gossip. Or else all quietly doing nothing at 
all. In the evening there are the theatres, music-halls, 
‘café-concerts,’ and ‘cabarets artistiques.’ On the other 
hand drunkenness is almost unknown. Paris of the ‘ Grands 
Boulevards ’ is miles and miles of brilliant shop-fronts. In 
men’s dress, the chafeau haut-de-forme has disappeared ; 
only the cafe (bowler), chafeau-mou (soft felt), and 
chapeau-de-paille remain. In women’s dress—alas ! 
there is not much of it. French cooking is a joy, and 
you have early breakfast in your room as a matter of course. 

The official habitat of the Congress was an elegant suite of 
four rooms at the top of 29 Rue Boétie. Accidental, but 
appropriate ; for Boéthius,a Francis Bacon of the 5th century, 
was the sole link between ancient Greek music and the Middle 
Ages. These are the permanent quarters of the monthly 
Kevue Musicale ; a vigorous and omnivorous journal, which 
has absorbed the Mercure Musical, the RXevue Musicale 
@ Histoire et de Critique, and the Courrier Musical. It is 
also the organ of the French ‘Amis de la Musique,’ a musical 
club without a club-house. It is also affiliated to the Inter- 
national Musical Society. Its director is Jules Ecorcheville. 
An opening ceremony was in the smaller hall of the Sorbonne 
(Paris University). A banquet was at the Grand Hotel. 
The governing body met at M. Ecorcheville’s house, where 
they received a sumptuous hospitality. All the lectures and 





i 
business meetings were at the Hotel des Ingénieurs Civik 
No. 19, Rue Blanche, a plain but serviceable building ig 
street going up from the Trinity Church to Montmartre. h 
lectures are the ostensible razson d’ére, if not the kernel, 
the Congresses ; and Paris had to hand what London searche 
for in vain, a building fitting the requirements like a glore 
True, it was shared by a clangorous Company-meeting oy 
day, and by a conservatoire rehearsal the next day ; but tig 
was no great object, and patience, as the Turks Say, is the 
key of Paradise. 

The present writer did not hear more than a doe 
lectures, for he had duties, but he could form sone 
conclusions. The Parisians in some ways failed to folly 
up the great advantage given by the building. There was 
‘lecture abstract’ system, and that ought to be a sin 
non, Otherwise it is like taking a person to the opera, ani 
not giving him a synopsis of the ‘ intrigue’ of the play, 4 
Vienna that system was carried out tentatively. In Lond 
fully. And in London,—at considerable effort, for it had: 
be done at the last moment,—all the eighty abstracts we 
translated into one language, English, and so put im 
the hands of the cosmopolitan congressists in advance of th 
lectures. The system of presenting ‘sectional’ reports ; 
the general meeting at the end of the week was oniy partidh 
carried out at Paris. This was fairly well done at Vien 
very well at Basle. It has its advantages, though it de 
not stand on a par with giving the congressists a printed ce 
to the orally delivered lectures. Again the local committe 
would have done well, apart from their general circular, ) 
book definite lectures from specially distinguished me, 
as was done at the three previous Congresses. Als, j 
possible, to givea lead, by propounding some general thes 
All these things were no doubt intended, but they enki 
res infecte. And the moral is early organization. Pas 
herself took ten years to organize her great 1900 Exhibitin 
Of eighty lectures, many were only on paper, or ¢ 
any rate the lecturers did not come. Nearly ti 
may be credited with representing current subjects. Perhap 
the most attractive were:—Joh. Biehle, ‘ Photography d 
intervals and chords’; Carl Claudius, ‘ Swedish hedge 
minstrels’; Henri Expert, ‘Genevieve Library’; J. 4 
Fuller-Maitland, ‘Bach transferred to the pianolort 

Huré, ‘ Tuning of percussion-instruments’ ; Edgar Ise. 
* Problem of the libretto’ ; R. P. Komitas, ‘Armenian popu 
music’ (the lecturer quite a comedian); Ilmari Krk 
* Modern metrical feet ’ ; Armas l.aunis, ‘ Folk-song study 
Eugénie Linev, ‘ Russian folk-soi g’ ; Gustave Lyon, ‘Equ 
temperament, &c.’; H. Marage, * Photographing the vow 
D. F. Scheurleer, ‘ Musical iconography’; J. Thibeg. 
‘Teaching by the blind’; Egon Wellesz, * Science and histoy 
Philipp Wolfrum, ‘ Concert-room acoustics.’ But mote 
them showed excellent self-devotion and learning. Te 
educationists betrayed the usual impatience of each ot 
and there were one or two new-notation fanatics. Ser 
persons not members of the Society read papers; this # 
not permitted either at Basle or in London. A new ‘Orple 
instrument was exhibited: half a pianoforte, hall: 
harmonium with strong-toned orchestral stops; from & 
doubtless will proceed one day a mechanical ‘chanle 
orchestra-player. <7 

As pointed out by J. Percy Baker in the Society's ]® 
Journal, an undertaking in respect of the report-volm 
containing these lectures must be ccme to between the lt 
committees (who find the funds) and the Society. Far 
nine-tenths of the members cannot get to Congress ® 
two-thirds have no access to a meeting of any sott. 
long-suffering people get nothing but the Society's Mages 
and Journal for their money, and they have seen the® 
late years gradually handed over more and mor § 
antiquarian articles of a depressing aridity. Now ® 
Congress Report volumes step in, whip the cream by gett 
forty of the best articles a year, and present these to! 
only who have attended the Congress. From the Soci 
point of view this is impolitic to the extent of being 
After all, if the Society contributes no funds to the Congress 
it has the wherewithal to bargain, for it contributes its ™™ 
its prestige, its labour, and its internatibnal organizatio® 

The concerts and social functions were well repo” 
the last issue of the Musical Times, and there 3% 
to detail them here. The promised concerts of me 
French orchestral and chamber music did not take | 
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jet France has a noble record of church-music from the 
imitifs onwards, and an equally entertaining record of 
opera grave and gay. The dance at the end of Monsigny’s 
was written 150 years ago, but set even the grey- 
ieards jigging. _By-the-by, the Paris theatres are having a 
ied time. The Kinema-show is everything, with the best 
adors and actresses on the films. The ‘ Parsifal’ takings of 
{00 nightly in January had fallen to £50 in June. The 
heaatifal Champs Elysées theatre failed lately under the 
experienced impresario Astruc. The lessees of the Grand 
‘a, Broussan and Messager, have just thrown up their 
entract. In the social functions, want of a_ ladies’ 
committee, or something equivalent, was sorely felt; the 
oficial unintroduced stranger had to cultivate a 
‘qowded loneliness.’ 
In conclusion, some contrasts or curiosities. June, the 
miniest month in the year, was chosen for the Congress. 
There was good luck the first week, but then came rain, and 
on June 8 the Champs Elysées were dead white, under an 
inch of sleet and snow, which are rare at Paris at any time 
The Pont Veuf of Paris is the oldest, built in 1578. A 
waiting-room everywhere goes by the quaint name of Salle 
des Pas Perdus. Vincent d’Indy, of all people in the world, 
ddnot attend the Congress, or even the banquet. But to 
conclude the conclusion, two personal acknowledgments. 
Jules Ecorcheville was a distinguished chairman, a fluent 
md agreeable speaker, a willing zx/erpres divum between the 
local committee and the Society, in all relations a tactful and 
most courteous personage; the Society owes him a deep 
debt of gratitude for this Congress. Henry-Pruniéres stepped 
in where others turned truant, and was secretarially the life 
and soul of the business. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


An up-to-date and enterprising programme was selected 
for the students’ orchestral concert of the Royal Academy of 
Music at Queen’s Hall on the afternoon of July 14. The 
production of two new works by students—an individual and 
vel-written Welsh tone-poem by Morfydd Owen, and 
isting of Ernest Dowson’s ‘The Exile’ for voice and 
achestra by Eric Grant—showed that the creative work 
the Academy maintains its standard. Among the notable 
slo performances of the occasion were Mr. Herbert J. 
Brine’s interpretation of the opening movement of Elgar's 
Violin concerto, the violoncello-playing of Master Tito 
Buirolli, and Miss Muriel Michell’s singing of two of Elgar’s 
‘Sexpictures.’ Pianoforte solos were given by Miss Frances 
Hooley and Mr. Vivian Langrish, and the vocalists were 
Miss Ethel Bilsland, Mr. Frederick Shaw, and Mr. Raymond 
lis. Sir Alexander Mackenzie conducted. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


4 programme of familiar music was given by students 
{Tnnity College of Music at Queen’s Hall on July 14. 
A thoroughly satisfying performance of Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony by the students’ orchestra under 
Mt. Wilhelm Sachse supplied the chief interest of the 
‘cision. Among the soloists conspicuous success was 
tamed by Mr. Cecil Laubach with his performance of the 
opening movement of Mendelssohn’s Violin concerto. 
Excellent work was also done by Miss Frederica Birch as the 
in amovement from Saint-Saéns’s G minor Pianoforte 
cmcerto, and Mr. Alfred Penn showed exceptional skill 
% 2 bassoonist in an Allegro by Mozart. The programme 
further included a Fantasie for two flutes (Op. 35) by 
et, with Misses Bertha Laubach and Emily Lucas as 
; soloists, The vocalists of the occasion were Miss 
+ ar H. E. Hall, who displayed a good voice in 
wcn's ‘Vissi d’Arte,’ Mr. Roland Roberts in Gounod’s 
ws of Vulcan, and Miss Ethel Calow in Mozart’s ‘ Non 
Pu cosa son.’ In addition to the Symphony, the 
mad played Beethoven's * Prometheus’ Overture and 
’ vorak’s Slavonic Dances. 





a Gervase Elwes has been re-engaged by the New York 
ned to sing in ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ on 





MR. CLIFFORD HIGGIN. 


Mr. Clifford Higgin has resigned all his engagements at 
Blackpool in order to take up an appointment as organist 
and choirmaster at the Brant Avenue Methodist Church, 
Brantford, Canada. 

Mr. Higgin was born at Bacup, in Lancashire, on 
June 28, 1873. As a lad he had lessons in pianoforte- 
playing from Mr. Willie Lord, a well-known professor in the 
district, and later he studied under Mr. Charles Nuttall. 
In 1896 he went to reside at Blackpool. Here he studied 


voice-production and especially choral training. In 1901 he 
entered a ladies’ choir at the famous Blackpool Competitive 
Musical Festival and won a first-prize. He became an 
organist and choirmaster, and year by year he developed 
unusual skill as a choir-trainer, gaining many distinctions 
and earning high praise from the best-known adjudicators of 
the day. For nine years he conducted the Blackpool 
Operatic Society. The most important of his compositions 
is a short oratorio, ‘Calvary.’ Canada gets a fine choir- 
trainer and we regretfully lose one. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
DA RIMINI.’ 


Of absolute novelty there has been but little in the 
programme of the closing month of the season at the Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden. One work only has been offered, 
making the total of the season of entirely new operas two. 
The novelty consisted of a setting of Gabriel D’Annunzio’s 
version of the story of Francesca and Paolo, under the title 
of ‘ Francesca da Rimini.’ This has been prepared for the 
stage by Signor Tito Ricordi, and the music is by Signor 
Riccardo Zandonai. He is already known to us through the 
medium of his ‘Conchita,’ produced a couple of years ago. 
The promise then displayed has come nearer to fulfilment, 
and there is more individuality and freshness in his 
‘ Francesca’ than is to be met with in any other fos¢-Puccini 
Italian opera. Zandonai is not oblivious to the development 
of musical phraseology that has taken place all over Europe; 
and he is not to be blamed for the fact, since art is universal. 
Apart from the obvious truth that he is a little inclined to 
borrow from those two inventive minds, Richard Strauss and 
Georges Charpentier, he has something to contribute on his 
own part. It comprises a command of that all-precious gift, 
melody, a genius for devising figures of accompaniment, and 
an excellent sense of atmosphere. He is not yet capable of a 
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really big climax, but as he is only just thirty years of age that 
may come, since in other respects his work is of an uncommon 
kind, expressing a strong personality and an original mind. 
It is not necessary to recapitulate the story. The portions 
used are the meeting of Paolo and Francesca, a most 


charming scene, strong in its old-world flavour and | 
in its appreciation of sweetness; the battle at the 
Malatesta Castle; the treachery of Malatestino, who 


reveals to his brother Francesca’s, his wife’s, infidelity ; the 
explanation between Paolo and Francesca that he was an 
unconscious instrument in representing his brother ; and their 
final discovery and slaughter by Giovanni, the ugly and 
deformed husband. Just as the story varies in mood so 
does the music—and to such effect as to remove all 
possibility of charging the composer with monotony. 
The monotony was found in the performance, which | 
was not very animated. Madame Edvina, who appeared 
as .Francesca, treated it, as she treats Mélisande, | 
Fiora, La Tosca, and others of her rdles, as! 
being best served by a melancholy and _ restrained | 
attitude. Consequently we scarcely had the real meaning of | 
the part. Signor Martinelli also is not well suited to the 
character of Paolo. There was nothing poetic about him, | 
and if his singing was supposed to be the attraction in the | 
eyes of Francesca, then it is a matter of wonder that she ever 
thought anything about him. Signor Cigada was the husband 
Giovanni, but seemed to think that he could best represent | 
the character by ‘stumping’ about the stage, bleating | 
vicariously. His singing indeed was not beautiful, and 
degenerated into a roar at dramatic moments. Signor 
Paltrinieri as the younger brother Malatestino, sang in a very 
juvenile fashion. It was another newcomer, Miss Myrna 
Sharlow, who provided distinction by her interpretation of 
the small part of the sister Samaritana. The mounting was | 
exceedingly good, the first scene exercising a charm rarely | 
produced on the stage. Signor Panizza conducted. 





It was 
he who guided the work to success when it was produced at | 
Turin at the beginning of the year, and he proved himself | 
an important factor in the appreciation the Opera won on its | 
initial hearing in England. 


GENERAL REPERTOIRE. 


i 

For the rest the répertoire has been made up of repetitions | 
of operas already seen, supplemented by a revival after ten 
years of Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele’; and also Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni’ and ‘ Nozze di Figaro.’ Boito’s work, in spite of | 
its undoubted merits and some Bakst scenery, did not | 
impress the Covent Garden audience. Scenery in the | 
‘impressionist ’ style of Leon Bakst in this connection proved 
vain foolishness. Mlle. Muzio, Mr. John McCormack, and | 
Signor Didur (in his old part) did their best. The| 
performance of ‘Don Giovanni’ was gratifying ; that of | 
* Nozze di Figaro’ was not. Signor Scotti made an excellent | 
Don, M. Aquistapace was a surprisingly good Leporello. 
The ladies were Madame Destinn, Madame Stralia, and | 
Miss Maggie Teyte; and Mr. John McCormack as} 
Don Ottavio and Mr. Murray Davey as the Commendatore 
completed the cast. ‘ Nozze di Figaro’ found the company 
in an untuneful mood. The pianoforte used for the 
recitatives began it, and by the time the opera was ending | 
the music took quite an up-to-date character, because the 
principals were singing in one key and the orchestra was 
playing in another. Signor Scotti, the Count, seemed 
conscience-stricken, possibly at the change of his voice, | 
which was a tenor in ‘ Barbiére di Siviglia’ and was now a| 
baritone. And the others, Mesdames Raisa, Zeppilli, and | 
Maggie Teyte, failed to show that they grasped the nature of 
the music. The repetition performances have brought 
some changes of cast: the assumption of the part of 
Radames in Verdi's ‘Aida’ by M. Paul Franz; of 
Cavaradossi in ‘La Tosca’ and Pinkerton in ‘ Madama | 
3utterfly’ by Mr. John McCormack, the former being a | 
new part in which he did very well; and of ‘Scarpia’ 
by M. Dinh Gilly, who made him very much a man of 
the people. 

Finally, as a last burst before the end of the operatic 
display, Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff’ was revived after a silence of 
many years. That neglect is thoroughly undeserved. Here 
we have an admirable setting of Shakespeare’s play that is, 
as free from offence as the original itself, and yet it is 








a 
left on the shelf for years. This is due of course to the 
absence of any regular national effort in opera. It ig to te 
said for the performance that it made ample amends for 
neglect, for it was uncommonly good. Everybody appears: 
as a humorist, some of them for the first time, but Not the 
last. Signor Scotti gave us an admirable version Of the 
fat knight. It was unctuous in its humour, and without any 
suggestion of the low comedian. The other character 
were all excellent. All deserve mention, but the recor: 
must notice that Mlle. Muzio was a charming Alice, Madan 
Kirkby Lunn a roguish Quickly, and Mlle. Zeppilli a dainty 
Nanetta. The men were also excellent, ready with apy 
amount of fun in the portrayal of their parts, Signor 
Armanini being the Fenton, M. Crabbé the Ford, M. 
the Caius, Signor Paltrinieri the Bardolph, and last but ny 
least, M. Didur the Pistol. | The fun was fast and furious, by 
never outside the Shakespearean limit. With an excelley 
version of that wonderful score under the hand of Signy 
Polacco, who has done yeoman work during the season, tk 
performance aroused enthusiasm that must make thos » 
authority wish they had thought earlier of this somewhy 
belated observation of the centenary of Verdi. The seas 
was due to close on July 30. 
















FRANCIS E. Barrett, 







THE BEECHAM OPERA SEASON. 








‘THE LEGEND OF JOSEPH.’ 






The production of Strauss’s ‘ The Legend of Joseph’ bs 
been from the musical point of view perhaps the most importa 
feature of the Ballet season. The work itself has caused grea 
diversity of opinion, both as to the feasibility in the abstac 
of the experiment on which authors and composer embarked 
and as to the success achieved. Opinions also differ as to th 
actual performance, some critics going so far as to say th 
the Russian artists were really out of sympathy with the ven 
German atmosphere of the music, and to some extent failedt 
appreciate the nature of the task set them. Everybody i 
agreed, however, that the symbolic nuptial dance of the women 
at the beginning of the work, and the dance of exorcism a 
the end, were masterly achievements on the part of thedancess 
The part of Joseph was mimed throughout by the youg 
dancer Miassin, who was specially selected for it. Hes 
certainly a clever and promising young dancer and mime 
but he was a little overweighted by one of the severest tas 
ever set before an interpreter. In the earlier performance: 
the part of Potiphar’s Wife was undertaken by Mlk 
Karsavina, whose representation of the world-weary womat 
who later awakes to passion was very striking. In the late 
performances Mlle. Carmi took the part, and approached i 
from a somewhat different standpoint. She did not emphasix 
the note of abnormality quite so much, but was also vq 
dramatic in the principal scene of the temptation. The fis 
three performances were conducted by Richard Strauss, #9 
came over purposely and received a great ovation on 7 
occasion. Subsequently Mr. Thomas Beecham and , 
Monteux undertook the direction, and on the authority . 
those most likely to know it can be said that the work bas 
seemed to grow in popularity. ‘ : 

Only one novelty has been added to the repertoire of the 
Russian Company at Drury Lane since the last — 
that was comparatively unimportant. _Rimsky-Korsako" 
‘Nuit de Mai’ is an early work. It is a somewhat slgh: 
fairy-story, and the music is correspondingly pa agery 
While it is very graceful and charming, it shows but re 
trace of the originality and brilliance which charactens¢’ 
composer’s later works, the only number of outs - 
merit being the peasants’ dance at the end of the first a 
The mounting, as usual, was exceedingly — én 
original. M. Smirnov, the Russian tenor, made an 
appearance in England, and sang with a got yd deal of ¢ 


and temperament. oie 
It should be put on record that the son of _ 
Korsakov made a public protest in the Press against t = 
in which ‘Coq d’or’ was presented, stating that “a 
entirely at variance with the composers | _ .. 
Notwithstanding this, and the obvious objections 
double cast, the work has continued to grow 10 pop 
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grout, and has been recognised as one of the most brilliant 
ine to the Company’s répertoire. It is a sign of the 
times that during the season we have had three new methods 
ofsolving the difficulties which beset the composer of modern 
mosic-drama—three new attempts at creating a proper 
iglance between stage and orchestra. We have had the 
smangement of singers in tiers on the proscenium in 

‘Cog dor’; we have had the singer placed in the 
orchestra in ‘Le Rossignol’; and we have had Strauss 
cating the Gordian knot by dispensing with the voice 
altogether. It is too early to say yet which is the most 
sucessful device. It is equally absurd to hail every new 

iment as the one road to musical salvation just because 
itis new, and to condemn every new device without fair trial. 
Every experiment made in good faith should be judged in 
equally good faith. 

Since the last issue several of the old favourite ballets 
have been revived, and all have proved immensely to the 
uste of the public, which has filled Drury Lane to 
oerflowing at nearly every performance. ‘Cleopatre,’ 
‘Narcisse,, and ‘Le lac des Cygnes’ have been revived. 
The most notable change in the cast of these works has been 
tbe appearance of M. Fokine in place of M. Nijinsky, and 
he has gained a firm hold on the public favour. 


‘DYLAN: SON OF THE WAVE.’ 


A Drama in THREE Acts (in EnGtisn) sy T. E. Extis. 
Music By JoseF HoLBRooke. 
Dylan, Son of Elan and the Sea King 
Sea King .. és “ « m 
Gwyddno, King of Geredigion - 
Sons of Don, brothers of Elan 


. Frederic Austin 
Edmund Burke 
. Frank Mullings 
Robert Radford 
Robert Maitland 


Govannion | 
Gwydion 


j 

.. » ( Master of Keeps and Sluice 

Seithenin { ® Bray = geet 
i 


of King Guyddao , Frederick Ranalow 
Elan, Daughter of Don - : ‘+ -- Doris Woodall 
Chorus of Wind Spirits, Sea-Folk, Waves, and Wild-Fowl. 
Conductor—Thomas Beecham. 
The Opera produced by Charles Fairbairn. 

Mr. Holbrooke is a very fortunate composer, although he 
does not always appear to realise the fact. It is no small 
advantage to him to have his grand opera produced under 
the most favourable auspices, with a cast including several 
of the most accomplished British singers of the day, and 
witha splendid orchestra, and all under the direction of a 
brilliant conductor. We gave, in our July issue, an outline 
of the story of ‘Dylan’—the second part of the Trilogy 
of which ‘The Children of Don,’ produced last year, 
is the first. It cannot be said that the idiom of the 
poem lends itself generally to musical declamation. The 
imagery is often interesting and really poetical, but its 
verbal expression is not easily intelligible over the 
footlights. We regret to have to confess that although 
well placed we could not hear three or four successive 
words throughout the whole performance. But this, of 
course, is a difficulty of all opera in any language and 
with any singers. You only hear what you know previously 
you are going to hear. 

Mt. Holbrooke’s music is very unequal. There are 
onguewrs that are oppressive, but on the other hand there is 
much that is impressive, and that reveals more power than 
ay other dramatic music we have heard by this composer. 

€ is a future for him if he can apply his talent to a 
really dramatically-written book. The first Act is the 

* interesting. The second Act provides better oppor- 
stan some of the finest musie is to be found 
ty 7 Act. The music that accompanies the ominous 
ri _ 4, e eager? ape (whose movements were ingeniously 
stiractive’ 7" aid of the cinematograph) was specially 
fehle a . staging was generally adequate, but the 
vhelnin . 0 the final catastrophe, in which an over- 
aks “ ood was indicated by a few jets and splashes, 
altho red climax. The chorus-singing was excellent, 
il pa - music is not melodious or flowing. It must be 
e lien} hat the soloists’ parts are often very, and surely 
Miss Suen ons All the artists were highly competent ; 

“a and Mr. Burke may be specially mentioned. 

chestra played admirably, and Mr. Beecham 
ucted masterfully. ae 
ee performances were given—the 


on July 17, first on July 4, and 








MR. DONALD BAYLIS. 


We quote, by permission, the following well-deserved 
tribute to the genial and able manager of Sir Joseph 
Beecham’s wonderfully successful opera season at Drury 
Lane Theatre : 

And the Master Niblung, the manager of the whole 
concern—what of him? He, Mr. Donald Baylis, is 
probably the proudest man in Drury Lane to-day. Look at 
his career, and you will know why. From eleven to twenty- 
five he was supporting himself in Sir Joseph Beecham’s 
business in Lancashire, where he rose from office boy to 
secretary to the general-manager. One fine day the latter 
heard Mr. Baylis sing in a church choir, and told Sir Joseph 
of it. Sir Joseph thereupon paid for the musical training 
of Mr. Baylis in opera, in German, and in music generally, 
under a nominee of Mr. William Shakespeare. Mr. Baylis 
learnt the chief tenor réles in the Wagnerian operas, in 
Puccini’s operas, Verdi’s, and so on, and ‘ made his débiit’ 
upon the stage (the first time he had ever seen one) after 
Mr. Thomas Beecham had heard him, more or less 
accidentally, sing in the chorus at Covent Garden in the 
season in which Mr. Beecham produced ‘Elektra. 
Mr. Baylis sang in Delius’s ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet,’ 


Photo by Wratten & Buys, 27, New Bona St., W. 

‘ Tristan,’ ‘ Ivanhoe,’ and then drifted into the managerial 
department. Next he went to His Majesty’s Theatre with 
Mr. Beecham, and was chorus leader in the revival of 
‘Shamus O’Brien.’ In the following season at Covent 
Garden, when ‘ Salome’ was produced, Mr. Baylis, who is 
still a mere youth (happy man !) of thirty-one years, became 
assistant acting-manager. Meanwhile he was producing 
what he calls ‘tabloid’ operas at various music-halls all 
over the country; he also produced two fairy-plays. 

In 1913 came his great opportunity. In that year Mr. 
Beecham started the season at Covent Garden in which he 
gave us our first glimpse of ‘ Rosenkavalier.’ Precisely three 
years to the very day after Donald Baylis had first set foot in 
Covent Garden as a chorister he re-entered its portals as 
general-manager for Sir Joseph and Mr. Beecham! That is 
surely a record to be proud of. But it is not yet all. In 
January last year Mr. Beecham opened yet another season at 
Covent Garden with Russian ballet ; yet another later, when 
* Ariadne auf Naxos’ was produced, also in a theatre where 
Mr. Baylis had been a chorister. This short season ran from 
May 24 to June 8. On June 24 he rang up the curtain at 
Drury Lane with the first performance in England of ‘ Boris 
Godounov,’ a chief attraction of a season that lasted five 
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weeks and was arranged entirely in sixteen days. At the end 
of last October Mr. Beecham went to the rescue of the 
Denhof opera in the provinces, and following on that came 
this absolutely unrivalled opera season now in course of its 
triumphant career. Till 1910 Mr. Baylis had never been 
inside a theatre. He stands to-day at the head of one of 
the greatest organizations in opera that exist, and he has 
accomplished this feat in less than four years! Indeed, he 
has the right to be a proud man to have achieved so much 
and never to have known defeat, though the obstacles have 
been often abnormal.—(Mr. Robin Legge, in Zhe Dazly 
Telegraph.) 


THE PATRON’S FUND CONCERT. 

The annual orchestral concert of the Patron’s Fund, 
which took place at Queen’s Hall on July 10, was neither 
more nor less interesting than usual. The general 
impression was again that of fertile powers of imagination 
and advanced technique, ready to be put to the service of 
great ideas, would the great ideas only come. The programme 
was as follows : 


Tone-poem * Punchinell John Greenwood 
Yoncerto in C minor for pianoforte ’ , » 
Conc 10 I t H ot Micali 
and orchestra 
Mr. Arthur L. Benjamin. 

* Prelude to an unwritten Symphony ee . Percy Fletcher 
Scene for baritone. * Fra Giacomo «- Cecil F. G. Coles 
Mr. Charles Knowles. 

‘Carnival,’ from Suite ‘ Scénes de ballet’ . Gustav von Holst 


The performances were directed by the composers, except in 


the case of the Concerto, which Sir Charles Stanford 
conducted. 
The tone-poem, ‘Punchinello,’ illustrative of Hans 


Andersen, is aptly compounded of fun and pathos; it is 
freely and independently flowing music, although not 
highly significant. Some of Punchinello’s witticisms had a 
curiously Scotch flavour. Mr. Howells greatly taxed his 
powers of imagination in attempting a Pianoforte concerto ; 
in aiming at breadth and dignity he only arrived at a certain 
stiffness of manner that did not engage the hearer’s interest. 
There is no doubt of Mr. Howells’s great ability, and no 
reason why he should put it to such ascetic use. 

The next composition in the list is far from 
ascetic: in one section of it we would have welcomed 
a more austere mood. The programme is ingenious and 
suggestive: A popular composer, in a mood of artistic 
dissatisfaction, conceives a theme for a Symphony, and 
proceeds to build fine passages upon it in an ecstasy of 
creation, only to discover that his theme is, after all, only a 
perversion of one of his popular valse-tunes. He cannot 
proceed, for the Valse haunts and mocks him, and the 
Symphony is abandoned. Mr. Fletcher has portrayed the 
successive phases of this story with a great measure of 
success. In contrast to the bulk of the evening’s music 
Mr. Fletcher’s work has the merit of being built on simple, 
broad outlines, by which decorative, elaborative, and descriptive 
work is regulated. By this alone, without reaching a high 
pitch of imagination, and without drastic originality, the 
work made its distinctive appeal. The symphonic episode 
seems to call for music of a stronger cast than Mr. Fletcher 
has conceived for it. His symphonic style is somewhat tinged 
with sentiment. The later passages, however, depicting the 
composer’s despair and the obsession of the Valse-tune, are 
extremely well devised. 

Mr. Coles’s setting of a dramatic episode from a poem by 
Robert Buchanan is vigorously-conceived music, but it 
was clear that the composer has much tolearn in the fitting 
of a vecal line of melody to the meanings, accents, and 
verbal rhythm of a text. 

Mr. von Holst’s work brought the concert to an end ina 
note of gaiety. It ‘goes straight to the point,’ it is bright 
and full of character, and it is brilliantly scored. 

Both Mr. Benjamin and Mr. Knowles did their share of 
the evening’s work admirably. 





A civil list pension of £50 has been granted to Miss Edith 
and Mr. John Hipkins in recognition of the great services to 





THE MOODY-MANNERS SEASON, 

Wilhelm Kienzl (born in Austria, 1857) has written seven) 
operas, among which ‘ Der Evangelimann ’ (1894) and, mop 
recently, ‘ Der Kuhreigen,’ have achieved immense pulanr, 
on the Continent. Having been greatly attracted bythe 
quality and by their possibilities for the English operaie 
stage, Mr. Charles Manners determined to add them to hi 
repertory, and accordingly he produced ‘ Der Kuhreigen’ @ 
January 23, and ‘ Der Evangelimann ’ on April 17, at Kellys 
Theatre, Liverpool, both with English versions of the ters 
The former was given for the first time in England. 

On July 13, Mr. Manners opened a seven weeks’ season 
opera at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, London, wih 
‘Der Kuhreigen.’ The straightforward translation of thd 
title being ‘The cows’ procession,’ he preferred to adog 
the title ‘ The dance of death,’ the reference being to the 
final scene, wherein imprisoned aristocrats are 
minuets to keep up their spirits while awaiting the summos 
to the guillotine. The ‘ Kuhreigen’ is a familiar Swis 
song, so unsettling to the discipline of homesick Swix 
soldiers in the French service (under the expiring anda 
régime) that it is put under ban. A young Swiss office 
arrested for singing it is released at the request of the gy 
Marquise Blanchefleur Masimelle, who, without succes, 
invites the innocent youth to her chateau. Afterwards 
the officer, as a revolutionary, offers to protect th 
Marquise ; but, gaily dancing the minuet with the rest, she 
refuses and is soon summoned to death. Such melodram 
demands powerful and vital music to capture serious interes, 
and Kienzl’s music is neither. It is capably written, free in 
expression, and often melodious ; but taken in conjunction 
with the plot, there is a self-consciousness in its pathos, 
tragedy, and sentiment that makes it impossible to be thrilled 
by them. The production owed a great deal to the vivaciow 
acting and vocal ability of Madame Fanny Moody as th 
Marquise. Mr. Frank Christian as the Swiss, and Mr. 
Charles Moorhouse as a French officer, were also excellent 
One must also make due mention of a particularly spirited and 
ferocious chorus of revolutionaries. 

On July 20 Mr. Manners gave the first English performance 
in London of ‘ Der Evangelimann,’ as ‘ The pious Beggar. 
The opera had been given in German at Covent Garden o 
July 2, 1897. The Wagnerian reminiscences that drew notic 
seventeen years ago are still more strongly evident to-day. 
Both in action and music the opera has that unintentionl 
unsophistication which can undermine the most earnestly 
conceived effects. The cast included those mentioned abore, 
and Madame de Kleno. While neither ‘Der Kuhreigen’ 
nor ‘Der Evangelimann’ has proved worthy of critical 
admiration, we are none the less grateful to Mr. Mannes 
for the opportunity of making their acquaintance. Bab 
performances were conducted by Herr Hans Winter. 





— ee —_ — 


London Concerts. 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


A notable series of symphony concerts came to an end ot 
June 22, when Herr Arthur Nikisch conducted Webers 
*Euryanthe’ Overture, Strauss’s ‘Don Juan,’ Handel’ 
Concerto in G minor, and Brahms’s first Symphony. Hen 
Nikisch showed again that he can give new vitality to wors 
that have never seemed wanting in it ; and the understanding 
between conductor and orchestra was complete. W ith sach 
powers fully exercised the concert proved a worthy ending - 
the series. However severely the policy of excluding all bes 
familiar works may be criticised on various (non-commerti’ 
grounds, no one can deny credit for the superlative way® 
which the season’s programme has been carried out, of 
approval for the financial success upon which the existence 
of the Orchestra depends. 

NATIONAL CHOIR. 


THE SWEDISH 


almost completely unfamiliar ® 
Londoners was illustrated at Queen’s Hall on June 23 ph 
Swedish National Choir. This is a body of picked v0 


A type of choral-singing 





mysic rendered by their father, the late Mr. A. J. Hipkins. 





representing the chief choral Societies of Sweden, and trai 
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ident experience and skill by Mr. G. Hultquist. The 
eee vinurable—cspecially the ennen—end make a 
weit blend. The clearness with which the words were 
jebned showed the value of unified vowel colour. The 
was perfect. Countless sforzandos, crescendos, 
jminvendos, pianissimos, and like effects were made with 
precision. Occasionally an atmosphere was 
but in general technical effect was the objective, 
wi in this direction the attainments of the Choir were 
enakable. The programme contained a number of 
weasional pieces, many of which had a folk-song basis. 
Some were charming in their freshness, simplicity, and 
winement. Songs, occasionally with choral accompaniment, 
yee given by Dr. S. Hybbinette and Mr. A. Wallgren. 


QUEEN’s HALL ORCHESTRA, 

The chief event of the concert season was the concert of 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra conducted by Dr. Richard 
Strauss on the evening of June 26. Strauss appeared at his 
test both as a composer and a conductor, for the programme 
inloded his ‘Don Juan,’ ‘Tod und Verklarung,’ and 
‘Till Eulenspiegel,’ and Mozart’s G minor Symphony—a 
masier-work of a master of whom Strauss is well known to 
bean ardent admirer and a specially gifted exponent. The 
performance of the Symphony was perfect in its rhythm and 
gacefal phrasing. We could not fully approve of the 
erties taken with the tempo of the last movement, but 
mother individual idea—the finishing of the Minuet with a 
repetition of the G major Trio—was much to our taste. 

Inhis own works, the conductor always made the most of 
their musical qtiality ; he made little attempt to underline 
their dramatic meanings, but he emphasised everything that 
could add to their musical beauty and significance. The 
interest of the concert was heightened by the singing by 
Miss Elena Gerhardt of songs by Strauss with orchestral 
xcompaniment specially provided for her by the composer. 
‘Ciciie’ was so dramatically sung that an encore was 
necessary. There was an exceptionally large audience, and 
enthusiasm ran high. 


THE BEECHAM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Ahigh compliment was paid to Mr. Frederick Delius by 
the above organization at the Duke’s Hall on Wednesday, 
Jay 8, when a programme drawn from his works was 
played. Splendid performances were given of the ‘ Brigg 
Far’ Rhapsody, the ‘Dance Rhapsody,’ ‘On hearing the 
ust cuckoo in Spring,’ ‘A Summer night on the river,’ 
‘In a summer garden,’ and the Entr’acte and final Scene 
fom the opera, ‘A village Romeo and Juliet.’ The solo 
parts in the latter were sung with due _ intensity by 
Miss Agnes Nicholls and Mr. Frank Mullings. Miss 
Nicholls also gave charming performances of three songs. 
A couple of unaccompanied part-songs, ‘On Craig Dhu’ 
and ‘Midsummer song,’ were in the programme, but owing 
to lack of sufficient rehearsal, were omitted. A one-composer 
programme is a severe test, and it may be said at once that 
Mr. Delius came out of the ordeal with distinction. Any 
lack in the matter of melodic invention is more than 


ttoned for by a wealth of glowing harmony and poetic 


+ Moreover, his music has the ring of genuine 
‘motion. Possibly the short notice at which the concert 
Was arranged, and the counter-attraction of a warm summer 
iemoon, were responsible for the meagre attendance. 

present, however, made up for lack of numbers by 
cathusiasm, and at the close the conductor (Mr. 
Thomas Beecham), the Orchestra, and the composer 
received an ovation. 


One would have liked to see a larger audience at the 
tt Hall on June 29 on the occasion of the big concert 

in aid of the Lord Mayor’s ‘ Empress of Ireland’ Fund, not 
jin the interests of charity, but because of the great 
musical attraction of the} event. An orchestra of 400 was 
eee y combining the Royal Opera, Philharmonic, 
8 Hall, London Symphony, New Symphony, and 

W Orchestras. The conductors were Sir Henry 
ood, Mr. Landon Ronald, Mr. Emil Cooper, Mr. Thomas 
M. Mlynarski, Signor Polacco, and Mr. Percy Pitt. 





The programme was familiar, but the effect was always 
novel. The ‘Trauermarsch’ from ‘Gétterdimmerung’ 
sounded more impressive than ever before, but the Prelude to 
‘Tristan’ did not gain by the augmentation. The third 
movement from the ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony had a colossal 
climax, and Berlioz’s ‘Carneval Romain’ Overture, under 
Mr. Beecham, was exhilarating. Sullivan’s ‘In Memoriam’ 
Overture, the ‘Walkiirenritt,’ and the Overture to 
‘ Tannhauser’ completed the programme. 

The ‘ Empress of Ireland’ Fund was also benefited by the 
concert of the London Shipping Orchestral Society at 
Queen’s Hall on July 8. Mr. Clive Parsons conducted the 
orchestra in Sullivan’s ‘In Memoriam’ Overture, Schubert’s 
* Unfinished Symphony,’ and other works, and a number of 
soloists took part. 

An ‘Empress of Ireland’ concert was also given by 
Miss K. B. Prinsep at AZolian Hall on July 6. 


The advancing capacity and ambition of the Great Eastern 
Railway Musical Society, the now well-known body of 
amateur choralists and instrumentalists conducted by Mr. 
William Johnson Galloway, provided an excellent concert at 
Hamilton Hall on June 24. The inclusion of Tchaikovsky's 
fifth Symphony, Beethoven’s Overture ‘Leonore,’ and 
the Prelude to Act 3 of Lohengrin, showed that the orchestra 
of the Society has risen to a full sense of its responsibilities. 
The performances were on a level with the high standard 
of the chief amateur playing in London. The male-voice 
choir gave Herbert Oliver’s ‘Cries of London,’ and 
unaccompanied part-songs, and songs were given by 
Miss Gertrude Blomfield. 


In a ‘star’ season of exceptional brilliance one of the 
conspicuous luminaries was Signor Pasquale Amato, the 
great baritone who had hitherto been known in England only 
by name. He shed lustre on Signor Camilieri’s second 
orchestral concert (with the London Symphony Orchestra) 
at Queen’s Hall on June 25. In the Prologue to ‘ Pagliacci’ 
and Rossini’s ‘ Largo al factotum’ he sang with an easy 
command of all their variety and with unfailing beauty of 
tone that fully entitled him to the epithet ‘great.’ Signor 
Camilieri conducted Dvordk’s ‘From the New World’ 
Symphony and Glazounov’s ‘ Overture on Greek Themes.’ 





Madame Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford drew a 
large audience to the Albert Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
June 28. The songs given by Madame Butt included two 
by Sir Edward Elgar—‘Oh, soft was the song’ and 
‘ The chariots of the Lord.’ 


It is a pleasure to record that the concert given at Bechstein 
Hall on July 7 by a number of well-known artists for the 
benefit of Mr. C. Karlyle, who has for some time been 
incapacitated for his teaching and critical work, was highly 
successful, a balance of over 4 300 being realised. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


The third and last concert of the Gabriel Faure Festival, 
which took place at Zolian Hall on June 19, maintained 
the standard and success of those that preceded it. The 
Pianoforte quartet was played by Lady Speyer, Mr. 
Frank Bridge, Mr. Ivor James, and the composer ; 
pianoforte works were given by Mr. Robert Lortat, and 
songs by Miss Germaine Sanderson. 

On June 23, the third of Mr. Dunhill’s chamber concerts 
at Steinway Ha!l brought forward a new Phantasy Trio by 
A. von Ahn Carse for violin, viola, and violoncello, and 
two older works that proved of greater interest—Mr. 
Dunhill’s Pianoforte quartet in B minor, and that of 
Gabriel Fauré in C minor. Considerable creative talent 
was revealed in some songs by Malcolm Davidson, 
sung by Miss Dilys Jones, and some violoncello pieces by 
F. Purcell Warren, played by Miss May Mukle. 
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VOCAL RECITALS. Mr. Percy Grainger drew up an agreeable light 
for his recital at AZolian Hall on June 30. His Own ‘rami! successful 
on the first four bars of ‘My Robin is to the gTeenwoy Masic, 00 | 
| gone,’ short works by Debussy and Ravel, and sone id a selection | 
| tune pieces by Grieg were played with the Proper seng 4 
| delicacy and fancy. For his al 
Pianoforte recitals were also given by Miss Katie Bar fimon June 23 
(Steinway Hall, June 18), Mr. Ralph W. Parker ( Bolg jim distnguishe 
| Hall, June 23), Mlle. Gasta Svejkovska (.Eolian Hall ja fitmetioned | 
26), M. Wladimir Cernikov (A®olian Hall, June 26), Ye 4da Cross! 
| Hans Ebell (Bechstein Hall, June 30), Miss Marjorie Nd Vay Makle 
(Bechstein Hall, July 1), Mr. Herbert Fryer (olin ee 
July 3), Mr. Godfrey Gardner ((QQueen’s Small Hall, Julys 


One of the greatest living coloratura singers, Frieda | 
Hempel, gave unbounded pleasure to a large audience at 
Queen’s Hall on June 19. Her Mozart singing was 
unsurpassable. Accompaniments were played by the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra under Mr. Percy Pitt, and the programme 
was varied by Miss Isolde Menges’s violin-playing. 



















































Miss Alma Gluck, another singer of international renown, 
was heard at the same hall on June 20. Her programme 
consisted largely of unfamiliar songs, among which was one 
by Herr Zimbalist. 

The ever-welcome Yvette Guilbert gave a series of recitals 





at Bechstein Hall on June 23, 26, and 30, and July 3, when Nineteen 
large audiences appreciated to the full the charm and | ndon Cc 
inexhaustible variety of her style. Koathgate’s 


Madame Tetrazzini made a second appearance at the | OTHER RECITALS AND CONCERTS. Faning’s ‘7 
Albert Hall on June 23, having for support the London 
Symphony Orchestra under Herr Nikisch. Two contrasted | 
but equally notable illustrations of her powers were given by 
the Polonaise from ‘ Mignon’ (Thomas) and Muzcart’s ‘ Voi 


An all-Russian programme given by Madame ff 
Heschelin (pianoforte) and M. Grigorovitch (violig) ; At the Ai 
Bechstein Hall on June 18 consisted of Sonatas for pianofr ‘4 phantas} 
che sapete.’ In the Aria ‘La Canzon quest’ é ch’ ogni’ and violin by César Cui, Op. 84, and Leonide Nicohig ager 
from Meverbeer’s ‘L’étoile du Nord,’ the double flute| OP- 11, and a Pianoforte sonata by Glazounov in Bk Reon 
obbligato was played by Mr. D. S. Wood and Mr. W. H. The performances were on the highest level throughout, ie a 

ory ¢ : - ; oa . . “ss ; Miss Joan S 
Hollis. The Orchestra was heard alone in Tchaikovsky’s Miss Maud Pargeter (pianoforte), Miss Doris Oldng violin), M 
* Francesca da Rimini.’ (violin), and Miss Ethel Martin (violoncello) gave a jg \dela = 

‘Chansons de Montmartre’ were sung and acted by recital at Bechstein Hall last night, the chief feature be . Pr 
M. Edouard Garceau in his inimitable style at Bechstein | Performance of Schubert’s Pianoforte trio in B flat. 
Hall on June 25. F | M. Jacques Thibaud’s violin playing at Bechstein Hi The close 

Vocal recitals were also given by Miss Loraine Wyman | ©? June 24 had its customary distinction. He was di camber of 
(New Theatre, June 19), Miss Ilma Lloyd (soprano) and accompanied by M. Georges de Lausnay, who also gr Pianists ins 
’ pianoforte solos. Portman R 
snging Poy 
at Steinway 
Gregory Ha 
at Steinway 
concluded ¢ 
her pupils ; 
ther talent 
dancing and 


ing 





Sefior José de Moraes (tenor) (Steinway Hall, June 19), 
Mr. Whitney Mockridge (.Kolian Hall, June 20), Miss For her third subscription concert at Steinway Halle 
Beatrice Hughes-lope, and others (Queen’s Small Hall, | June 25, Miss Johanna Heymann (pianoforte) had t 
June 27), Mr. Carlton Brough (.olian Hall, June 22), assistance of Miss Monique Poole (violin) and Ms 
Mr. Louis van Hes (Bechstein Hall, June 23), Madame Jessie Brett Young (vocalist). 
Kate Ravoth (®olian Hall, June 24), Mr. Geoffrey Gwyther| Several well-known artists took part in the concert giv 
(.Eolian Hall, June 24), Madame Ida Drummond (-olian | at Zolian Hall on July 2 by the Mayfair School of Muses 
Hall, June 25), Miss Irene St. Clair (Ritz Hotel, June 25), | aid of a Railway Orphan and Benevolent Fund. Ms 
Madame Lenke Viola (Bechstein Hall, June 26), Madame | Connie Bee, a violinist of tender years, made a succes fy 
Alice Esty (Bechstein Hall, June 27), Mr. Brabazon Lowther | appearance. — = 
(.Eolian Hall, June 27), Madame Juliette Autran, in old An interesting number in the programme of t Toes Mat 
French songs (Bechstein Hall, June 29), Mr. Roberto Biletta, | ‘Afternoon of music’ given by Madame Alexia Basi Tay 2 ~~ 
in ‘Chansons dites’ (Steinway Hall, June 29), Miss| (vocalist) and Madame Adelina de Lara at Claridg’ es 
Clarice Howard (Steinway Hall, June 30), Mr. Bertram Binyon | Hotel on June 26 was Madame de Lara’s Pianoforte sit Town Hall 
(.Zolian Hall, July 1), Madame Mackenzie Fairfax (A®olian | ‘In the forest,’ played by Mr. Algernon Lindo. — 
Hall, July 1), Miss Mary Hessell (Leighton House, July 1), The programme ‘of the concert given by the Society? HF Reports 
Serior José R. Garcia (Queen’s Small Hall, July 1),| Women Musicians at AZolian Hall on June 30 represetiti Lies | 
M. Arnolde Lecomte (.Eolian Hall, July 6), Miss Rodolfa | the work of Madame Chaminade, Miss Marion Scott, Ms BBGiiy’ Choir 
Lhombino (Bechstein Hall, July 7), Madame Nina Phocas | Katherine Eggar, Miss Hearne, Miss Lucie Johnstone, Mt BBCnsal Pal, 
(Bechstein Hall, July 8), M. Vladimir Rozing (.olian Hall, | Mabel Smith, and Miss Bluebell Klean. Ss a 
July 7). At -Zolian Hall on July 2 Miss Daisy Kennedy gratiie - 
: a large audience with her admirable violin-playing. S& 
| was heard in Mr. John Powell’s ‘Sonata Virginianesqe | 
accompanied by the composer. ( 
At Steinway Hall on June 19 Miss Emma Barnett Recitals were also given by Miss Winifred Swi 
introduced some pleasant new pianoforte compositions by | (yjolin) at Steinway Hall on June 18; Mr. Emes 
John Francis Barnett. Mr. Max Pauer gave a recital! Rocco (mandolin) at AZolian Hall on June 18; Ms A concer 
at Bechstein Hall on _ June 22 at popular prices. | Gwenhilda Birkett (violoncello) at Bechstein Hall « onservatoir 
Beethoven's ‘ Moonlight’ Sonata was the chief number in a| June 22; Miss Winifred Hicks-Lyne (vocalist) #7 June 26. 
programme that fully displayed his great and many-sided | \jss Grace Smith (pianoforte) at Zolian Hall on June 4i artini’s Cor 
ability. |Mr. Amold Trowell (violoncello) at Bechstein’ Hall agjge*lo part 
The extraordinary development of Master Solomon’s| June 24; Miss Ada le Marchant (vocalist) and Ms HE Molorte cc 


i E. Ber 





MILANOFORTE RECITALS. 





powers of technique and musical insight as a pianist was| John Wilmot (pianoforte) at .Zolian Hall on June 4 fil . 

shown in two orchestral concerts at Queen’s Hall on| Miss Felia Dorio (vocalist), Miss Erna Schulz (viol en, 
. ] if 

June 23, when accompaniments were played by the| and Mr. Carl Budden-Morris (pianoforte) at Bechstein Hid P; a 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra under the direction of Sir|on June 25; Mr. Mario Lorenzi (harp) at Steinway Hi : 
George Henschel. His grasp of Brahms’s D minor] on June 25; M. Zimbalist (violin) and Miss Alma Clea 
Concerto was far from childish, and it was thus made | (vocalist) at (Queen’s Hall on June 27 ; Miss Violet Anders At the t 
clear that his intellectual progress is keeping pace with the | (vocalist) and Miss Auriol Jones (pianoforte) at olian Hi orporation 
advance of his technical powers. A similar concert was|on June 29; Miss Sarah Fennings (violin) and Ms 7 the chair 
given at Queen’s Hall on July 1, when MasterSolomon tackled | Annie Corrie (pianoforte) at Zolian Hall on June 2: v7, candidal 
the Tchaikovsky B flat minor with assurance and much| Miss Tara Wallace (violin) and Miss Sarita Beast t mn 447 | 
success, and the Orchestra played Sir Hubert Parry’s | pianoforte) at Bechstein Hall on July 1; Miss Das ~ Were n 
‘Overture to an unwritten tragedy,’ under Sir George} Kennedy (violinist) at A®olian Hall on July 2: , ying, to | 
Henschel. | Alfred Kastner (harp) at Leighton House on Joly § wy = S 
M. Pachmann gave a very vital and interesting} Madame Carreras (pianoforte), Mr. Vernon d’ Ammalt age 
performance of Schumann's ‘ Faschingsschwank aus Wien’ | (vocalist), and Signor Livio Boni (violoncello) #3 210g ; th 
at Queen’s Hall on June 24. His playing throughout the | Bechstein Hall on July 10 ; Madame Kitty Berget (or ny =! 
recital was of the quality best described as Pachmannesque. . | zither) at 45, Egerton Gardens, on July 10. OF pli 
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Siadents of Mr. Sterling Mackinlay’s operatic class gave a 

| concert at the Duke’s Hall, Royal Academy of 

Vosic, on June 18. The chief feature of the programme was 
x selection from Liza Lehmann’s ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.’ 


For his annual concert at the Empress Rooms, Kensington, 
on June 23, Mr. Wilhelm Ganz had the assistance of a 
xeogished company of artists, among whom may 

Mile. Zélie de Lussan, Miss Ruth Vincent, Madame 
Ada Crossley, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Maurice Farkoa, Miss 
Yay Mukle, and Miss Daisy Kennedy. 

Nineteen soloists appeared at the Students’ concert of the 
mndon College of Music on July 1. Mr. F. Sewell- 

athgate’s. choral class gave part-songs, including Eaton 
funing’s ‘The miller’s wooing. 

Atthe Arts Centre, on July 15, a performance was given of 
‘4 phantasy of life,’ the title given by M. Zacharewitsch 
his setting of parts of the ‘ Rubaiyat’ for vocal solo, reciter, 
iolin, violoncello, and pianoforte. The singer, representing 
the Philosopher, was Mr. Gwynne Davies, the reciter was 
Miss Joan Saxby, and the instrumentalists were the composer 
violin), Mr. David Syssermann (violoncello), and Miss 
Adela Hamaton (pianoforte). 


The close of the season has as usual been marked by a | 


sumber of pupils’ concerts, of which a few claim record. 
Pianists instructed by Mr. Isador Epstein were heard at 
Portman Rooms on June 18; 
singing pupils gave an unusually interesting programme 
a Steinway Hall on June 24; vocalists taught by Mr. 
Gregory Hast gave a concert at Bechstein Hall on July 6; 
a Stenway Hall, on July 6, Madame Amy Sherwin 
concladed a series of Monday evening concerts given by 
her pupils; Mr. Carl Weber’s pianoforte pupils showed 
ther talent at Bechstein Hall on July 8; operatic work, 
dancing and action-songs, as studied at Miss von Etlinger’s 
Operatic and Dramatic School, were exhibited on June 17 ; 
demonstrations of the pianoforte-teaching work at the 
Tobias Matthay School were arranged to take place on 
July 2, 15, and 23; and pupils of Madame Amina Goodwin’s 
Schumann Pianoforte Studios gave a recital at Kensington 
Town Hall on July 16. 


Reports of the Festivals of the Tonic Sol-fa Association, 
conducted by Dr. Coward, and the Festival of Empire 
Girls’ Choir, conducted by Mr. Filmer Rook, both at the 
Uystal Palace, are given in the School Music Review 
for August. , 


Suburban Concerts. 


A concert by the string orchestra of the Croydon 
onservatoire of Music was given in the large Public Hall 
b Jane 26, The programme included Bach’s Suite in D ; 
sattini’s Concerto in I) minor for violin and string orchestra, 
glo part being played by Miss Norah Wheeler ; Mozart’s 
=totorte concerto in D minor (first movement), played by 
is E. Bertha Sutcliffe; and songs given by Miss Violet 
Miller, Miss Ursula Humphery played Chopin’s Impromptu 
RF sharp, and Mr. William H. Reed conducted. 


At the thirty-first annual general meeting of the 
‘poration of the Royal College of Music it was stated 
the chairman (Sir Francis H. Champneys) that in 1914 
"7, candidates entered for the A.R.C.M. Examination, as 
ps 447 in the previous year. The following presenta- 
v_, Were made: The Chalien gold medal, for pianoforte- 
bg, to George T. Ball ; the gold medal presented by 
Sir Surendro Mohun Tagore, of Calcutta, for the 
* generally deserving pupil of the year, to Elsie M. 
a8; the John Hopkinson gold medal, for pianoforte- 
, “Me George T. Ball; the John Hopkinson silver 
or pianoforte-playing, to Kathleen I. Long. 


Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 





be | 


Miss Lucie Johnstone’s | 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


With Mr. Dan Godfrey and the members of the orchestra 
| enjoying a hardly-earned holiday, all music-making of a 
| serious kind is in a state of suspension. The interregnum is 
| but a short one, however, and very soon the Winter Gardens 
| will again invite the attention of such audiences as thirst for 
| music of a dignified character. 
| Meanwhile, those Symphony Concerts that took place prior 
| to the orchestral exodus presented us with an opportunity for 
| renewing acquaintance with several choice works, such as 
Massenet’s *‘ Phedre’ Overture, Elgar’s second ‘Wand of 
| Youth’ Suite, Beethoven’s eighth Symphony, Bizet’s 
‘ Patrie ’ Overture, Saint-Saéns’s * Danse Macabre,’ Haydn’s 
| ‘Oxford’ Symphony, Schubert’s ‘ Rosamunde’ Overture, and 
| Cowen’s ‘Suite of old English dances.’ The concert on 
July 1 was directed by Mr. F. King-tHall, deputy-conductor, 
|in the absence of Mr. Godfrey. The soloists have been as 
follows: Miss Lilian Burgiss, Mr. Joseph Cheetham, Miss 
Gwennie Llewellyn (vocalists), Madame Francesca (harp), 
}and Miss Kirmse and Mr. S. Coélho (of the Municipal 
Orchestra), who presented a duet for two violoncellos. 
| With the exception of Miss Constance Drever, who, at a 
concert on June 26, sang some popular items in a brilliant 
manner, no artists of standing have recently visited the town. 
| The series of amateur vocal competitions, already alluded 
| to in our last report, has been extended to baritones and 
| basses, together with a second competition for contraltos. 
| The results—arrived at by the votes of the audience—prove 
| that the public’s decision places the quality of the voice far 
| in advance of general intelligence and interpretative instinct, 
a conclusion greatly to be deplored. 

On July 10 St. Peter’s Hall was the venue of the terminal 
concert of the Bournemouth School of Music, that rapidly 
advancing institution controlled by Mrs. Farnell-Watson 
and Mr. Hamilton Law. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


THE THREE TOWNS. 

Apart from the summer season of entertainments no music 
has been publicly performed during the last month. The 
Plymouth Orpheus Male Choir have been active, but outside 
the home locality. On June 20a hundred of the members 
gave two concerts at Torquay Municipal Pavilion, and had 
a cordial and encouraging reception. Their special 
achievement, however, was the gaining of third place in the 
Bristol International Exhibition musical competitions on 
July 1. 


OTHER DEVONSHIRE TOWNS. 


Music in the Torquay Municipal Pavilion has been varied 
and always of excellent standard. Madame _ Blanche 
Marchesi has given a vocal recital in conjunction with the 
Municipal Orchestra. Mr. Basil Hindenberg has arranged 
special Wagner; Tchaikovsky, and Dvorak programmes, and 
matinées of national music have provided unusual interest. 

At Exeter two concerts were given on June 19 by the 
band of the Worcestershire Regiment (Bandmaster J. G. 
Worms conducting), Exeter Oratorio Society being respon- 
sible for the enterprise. The Operatic Society were able to 
record a profit of £120 on the recent performances of 
‘Dorothy,’ and £100 was voted to charities. Mr. Allan 
Allen was re-elected hon. conductor, with Mr. F. Gandy 
Bradford as assistant. ‘The Emerald Isle’ was selected 
for performance next February. a 

In affiliation with the Exeter Diocesan Choral Association 
the unions in the Plympton Deanery and Tavistock Deanery 
held their annual Festivals on June 24 and July 14 
respectively. The former event, in Ivybridge Parish 
Church, brought a total of 160 singers from seven parishes. 
Mr. T. Roylands-Smith conducted, the diocesan book being 
used. A special impression was made by the hymn 
‘St. Patrick’s breastplate,’ sung to Sir Charles Stanford’s 
arrangement of a beautiful Irish melody. Six parish choirs 
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at Tavistock produced a total of 130 singers, and in this 
case the singing of the psalms and of the anthem (‘ This is 


the day,’ Turle) were the noteworthy features. 
Selections from ‘ Elijah’ were given at Fitzford Church, 
Tavistock, on June 30, by the choir, assisted by friends. 


Miss Mary Groser, who sang the soprano solos, was largely 


responsible for the training of the choir. 


CORNWALL. 


The annual Festival of Truro Diocesan Choral Association, 
held in the Cathedral on June 23, was one of the most 
successful in the history of the movement, the singing of the 
627 choristers reaching a high level. The deaneries 
represented were Pydar, Powder, and St.. Austell, choirs 
coming from twenty-four parishes. Dr. Monk, chie 
conductor, was assisted by Messrs. Brennon Smith, A. W. 
Gill, G. L. Hall, R. M. Hardwicke Paterson, and J. Carlyon. 
Mr. Gilbert was at the organ. The anthem, ‘I was 
glad’ (Dr. Brewer) was well sung, the Cathedral choir 
giving the verse part with excellent effect ; and the hymns, 
excellently chosen, had an inspiring influence. 

On the following date, the- same ‘ book’ was used at the 
Kerrier Deanery Festival in Breage Church. Seven choirs 
were conducted by Mr. Quintrell. St. German’s was the 
rendezvous of the seven choirs representing the Deanery of 
East on June 25, producing a total of 161 voices. Mr. E. J. 
Somes conducted, and Mr. H. Hodge was at the organ. 

The organ in St. Peter’s Church, Landrake, after restoration 
and enlargement, was dedicated on June 24, when Mr. H. 
Moreton gave a recital, and selections from oratorios were 
sung. 

A miscellaneous concert of unusual excellence was given 
in the small fishing village of Cawsand on June 22, concerted 
vocal music forming aa important feature. Marazion Male 
Choir visited the flagship ‘ Orion’ on June 22 and sang ballads 
and choruses under the baton of Mr. J. H. Trudgeon. So 
much appreciated was the singing of the choir that a 
suggestion was made by Admiral Sir R. K. Arbuthnot that a 
class should be formed on the ship. 

Delabole Junior Male Quartet sang several part-songs at a 
sacred concert held at Highertown on July 15, in connection 
with the dedication of the new organ in the United Methodist 
Church. 


LIVERPOOL. 
A movement has been set on foot among Church choirs in 
the Diocese of Liverpool, to provide the choir gates for the 


new Cathedral. About £500 will be necessary, and in 
the provision of this amount 225 choirs will co-operate. A 


representative committee has been formed, which includes 
organists and choirmasters in all parts of the Diocese, and it 
would appear that the proposal commends itself generally. 
Thanks to the work and influence of the Liverpool 
Church Choir Association there is a strong esfrtt de corps 
among choirs and choristers in the city, and it is felt that the 
proposed gift affords a welcome opportunity for choirs to be 
prominently,and permanently identified with the fabric of 
the great building which is now arising in solemn majesty on 
St. James's Mount. During the ten years which have elapsed 
since the foundation-stone was laid by King Edward, the 
beautiful Lady Chapel has been completed and the construction 
of the choir, transepts, and Chapter house has proceeded at a 
pace consistent with safety and age-lasting workmanship. 
The Lady Chapel, in itself an exquisite miniature cathedral, 
was consecrated as the Cathedral Church of the Diocese on 
June 29, 1910. The original plan provided twin towers 
which were to have crowned the transepts, but in the new 
design they are superseded by one massive single tower, in 
order to provide a large central space, 190 feet by 87 feet, 
involving an extra expenditure of £25,000. Theconstruction 
of the choir has been an immense undertaking, and dimensions 
in figures convey only a slight conception of its majestic 
proportions. The great east window will probably rank as 
one of the largest in the Kingdom, the subject for the stained 
glass being the Te Deum. 

A remarkable feature of the new Cathedral will be the 
height of the vaulting of the nave and choir—measured to 
the barrel-vaulting, 116 feet, and in the transepts, 140 feet. 
No other cathedral in the country approaches this height. 
The nearest is Westminster nave, 102, York 99, Salisbury, 
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give them. Luckily the air was quite calm, and the conceft 


a 

Considerable discussion has been excited over the detai 
of the splendid organ which is to be placed in the first bay @ 
each side of the choir. With its six manual departments, j6- 
speaking stops, and 48 couplers it is considered to be relatives, 
none too large for the great building. In addition to Leng 
claimed as the largest organ in the world, it is also to te 
remarkable for the extent of its ‘ families’ of contrasted ton 
| colours. 
| According to the report of the executive committee whid 
was recently presented to the members of the Liverpod 
Welsh Choral Union, the past season proved a mo 
successful one, both musically and financially. Each of th 
four concerts given showed a profit. The total feceipts fy 
the season, inclusive of a balance of £73 from the previ 
season, amounted to £1,203, while the expenditure 
£1,029, leaving a credit balance of £174. Musically the 
choir very signally upheld its reputation by the performane 
given of Granville Bantock’s ‘ Vanity of Vanities,’ a wom 
expressly composed for and dedicated to Mr. Harry Evay 
and the Welsh Choral Union. The president, Mr. Rober 
Roberts, in complimenting the committee on the financis 
success of the season, remarked on its agreeable feature jp 
these days when so many musical organizations wer 
complaining of lack of support. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


In the summer examinations at the Royal College ¢ 
Music, three songs of unusual excellence by Miss Mabel 
Moss, of Congleton, were sung by Miss Mabel Hurst; th 
accompaniments combine technical cleverness as well x 
poetical suggestive power. The second night's wot 
(July 9) was mainly devoted to chamber music, in which th 
College professorsexcel. In Brahms’s A minor String quartet 
and the Pianoforte trio in B, each movement brought: 
change of player. Mr.- Harold Warburton, Mr. Frank 
Tipping, and Mr. Anderson-Tyrer revealed themselves a 
chamber players of more than average power. On the 
third evening the slow movement of the Elgar Violin 
concerto was played by Miss Gertrude Barker, accompaniei 
by Mr. R. J. Forbes on the organ, and in this form hai 
great nobility of effect. 

Mr. Arnold Perry, Lancashire County Council scholar, 
a member of Dr. Walter Carroll’s composition class, was 
the chosen representative of the student composers. 

Dr. J. Kendrick Pyne has resigned his position as organ 
teacher at the Royal Manchester College of Music which he 
has held from its foundation ; this takes effect at the end 
of the summer term. Meantime, Mr. Forbes fills the post; 
possibly this may lead to a permanent appointment. 

The twenty-first birthday celebrations of the College have 
brought some grist to the mill in the shape of increased 
annual subscriptions to the extent of £73 and rather ove 
£2,600 to its endowment. 
On June 30 Dr. Keighley’s pupils gave rhythmic exercises 
at the Gaiety Theatre. The rhythmical illustration’ 
Bach’s Fugue in C minor, a separate dancer being allotted 
each voice of the fugue, was most interesting on account 
the polyphonic variety of rhythm and the happiness of its 
suggestive expression, due to the strong rhythmical character 
of the music. 4 
Madame Frieda Hempel, Germany’s famous opera 
soprano, will sing for the first time in the provinces ® 
October 10, at Mr. Brand Lane’s first concert in th 
Free Trade Hall. ; 
Rehearsals for the first performance by Mr. Lane’s choir 
of ‘Gerontius’ are in full swing, and on July 2 
Sir Henry Wood, who is to conduct, took charge of the 
choir. 

The experiment of open-air vocal concerts in the congested 
areas of Manchester has been resumed after a lapse ® 
several years. Early in July, under the auspices of the 
Parks Committee of the City Council, Miss Say Ashworth’ 
Ancoats Mill Girls’ Choir sang for an hour and a-balf to4 
couple of thousand folk, who spent the cool of the evenitg 









—after the day’s toil in mill, foundry, or machine-shop, # 
the drabbest and dingiest surroundings one can conceive; 
listening to the finest music Miss Ashworth’s Choir co’ 





84, Lincoln 82, while Chester reaches only 78 feet. 





an unqualified success. 
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ee 
the detais is Choir takes a short holiday in Germany ; on two 
Arst bay @ yer this in recent years these mill-lassie on have Foreign Wotes. : 
ments, 1; in Switzerland. 1a 
© relative Daring the Covent Garden opera season just closed, a +) 
n to bei section of the orchestra, particularly wood and ANTWERP, 1) 
also to by brass, has consisted of members of the Hallé band, and Emil Wambach, the director of the Conservatoire, has hh 
isted tone IF nuny critics have thought the opera orchestra strongest in | discovered two hitherto unknown works by Peter Benoit, Tt 
ast these departments where Hallé men are most numerous. | the national composer—an Andante for trombone and in 
itee whic IF ‘The first flute, oboe, cor anglais and bassoon, tuba and | pianoforte, and a Sonata. iit 
Liverpad timpanist; besides others of the rank and file, are included. a i 
| a moe he visit of the Quinlan opera to the New Theatre eemeemnane: 1 


ach of the for a fortnight from September 28 holds out promise of a A class for rhythmic gymnastics (on the method of 
eceipts fr HP el-varied repertory : French art in Charpentier’s ‘ Louise’ Jaques-Dalcroze), under the direction of Mlle. Dys Ritter, 


enn 
SS en 








> previ od Saint-Saéns’s * Samson and Delilah’; Italian in Verdi’s | a pupil of Hellerau, has been opened at the Lottner 
iture iAida’ and Puccini’s ‘ Tosca,’ ‘ Bohéme,’ and ‘ Butterfly,’ and | Conservatoire. 1) 
ically the IF ealminating in a carefully graded series of Wagnerian dramas sa Art 
rformanc: ranging from ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ ‘Tannhauser,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ ceaenmeas i 
» & Work to ‘Gotterdammerung’ and ‘ Parsifal.’ The cast for the Arnold Schénberg’s new work for chamber-music ‘ Pierrot ih 
ry Evans last-named includes: Parsifal, Mr. John Coates ; Kundry, Lunair,’ will be performed under the composer’s conductor- Hi 
r. Rober Miss Edna Thornton; Gurnemanz, Mr. Robert Parker;|ship by the Zehme-Sextet on February 2 next, at the } 
financi ( Amfortas, Mr. Graham Marr; Titurel, Mr. William | Beethoven-Saal. The same composer’s ‘Gurre-Lieder’ will i} 
eature ip Anderson. The conductors are Messrs. Beecham, Eckhold, | be introduced here early in 1915, at the Circus Busch, no ii 
MS wer and Voghera, and among other artists taking part are concert-hall being able to accommodate the 860 executants. 4 
Mesdames Perceval Allen, Jeanne Brola, Agnes Nicholls, | ———Strauss’s ‘The Legend of Joseph’ is to be given at the y 
Mabel Dennis, Adelaide van Stavelen, Messrs. Maurice | Opera House under Diaghilew next Octoter.——It is stated i 
DOisly, Frank Mullings, Sydney Russell, Spencer Thomas, |that the original manuscript full score of Wagner's Bi 


Charles Magrath, and Robert Radford. |‘ Rheingold’ which the great master left as pledge to the 
Mr. Thomas Quinlan is a native of East Lancashire, | Wesendoncks, and which afterwards came into the possession 





lege of having been identified with various industrial enterprises | of King Ludwig II. of Bavaria, is to be found at Wahnfried, 1 
$ Mabel BF before entering on a career as musical and operatic impresario. | whereas it is well-known that this full score has been missing 1) 
mn the | and searched for during forty years ! The new tone-poem, 
well + —_—— - a ‘ Friede,’ for choir and orchestra, by E. R. von Reznicek, is i 
bi work | to be produced here by the Philharmonic Society. ——The ia 
ich the | next congress of the International Musical Society will be 
aan Country and Colonial Hews, | held inthis city in ror, 
ought 2 ; , 
Frani BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. se 
: , ‘et , 
elves a Wecannot hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed in| The first American performance of ‘Cain and Abel, the ui 
On th ff this summary, as the notices are either prepared from éoca: | new opera by Felix Weingartner, is to take place here under +a 
- Violin sewspagers or furnished by correspondents , the direction of the composer. Hi) 
, Correspondents are particularly requested to enclose @ 4rogramme H 
npanied when forwarding reports of concerts, BREMEN i} 
rm had ——" il 
scene ‘La Valliere,’ a new opera by M. Oberleithner, will be i} 
scholar, HaRLecH.—The annual choral Festival was held on| produced early next season at the Stadt-Theater. 


Leoncavallo’s new work, ‘Die Zigeuner,’ Humperdinck’s : 
‘Die Marketenderin,’ and Schmidt’s ‘Notre Dame’ are i 
included in the programme. 


Ss WS July 2 in Harlech Castle. The morning and afternoon 
” sessions were devoted to part-songs, glees, and choruses by 
S org’ fF the different choirs, and to combined singing of Welsh hymn- 


hich be tunes. The evening concert consisted of the performance — ; 


he ent of a Welsh work, ‘ Duw sydd noddfa’ (God is our refuge) by ; 
post; BJ. T. Rees, and Part 1 of Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul.’ The} The first performance in French of Weingartner’s ‘Cain i 
united choirs, numbering 2,000 voices, and an orchestra of | and Abel’ will be given at the Theatre de la Monnaie. The ij 


a have sixty (led by Mr. Vasco V. Akeroyd) were under the control | other novelties are: ‘Marcouf, der Schuster’ (Henry 
Tease’ of Mr. J. Charles McLean, who took the place of Mr. Harry} Rabaud), ‘ Boris Godounov’ (Moussorgsky), Verdi's } 


T over Evans as conductor. The soloists were Miss Stiles Allen, | ‘ Otello’ and ‘ Falstaff,’ and Berlioz’s * Faust.’ 

i. Miss Annie Davies, Mr. David Ellis, and Mr. David Brazell. 

oad } ae _— accommodates about 8,000 people, was FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN. i 

rted to thal i bei the singing meg magnificent, especially The prize of the Mozart-Stiftung of the Liederkranz has 

; ng being a performance of ‘Men of Harlech’ as : , r ; , : 

unt of amanged by the late Harry Evans been awarded to Werner Wehrli (born 1892 at Aarau, 14 

of its , ; ee Switzerland). There were no fewer than ninety-eight A 

wractet Hastincs s Star- : . competitors. Dr. Ethel Smyth’s new opera-comique ‘The t 
Nos.—At St. Mary’s Star-of-the-Sea, Hastings, a| Roatswain’s Mate’ will be produced here during next 


enti be successful performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lauda Sion’ 


a in Latin) was given on June 21. The solos and quartets — 
® the Nate sung by Miss E. M. Hawkins, Miss M. Sinden, GENEVA. if 
Miss K. Whetton, and Mrs. Hudson, and Messrs. L. Jeffrey, | Bernhard Stavenhagen has arranged to perform during the : 


: Stace, F. G. Harman, and A. J. Gregory. Mr. Henry | forthcoming season all the symphonic works written by 
» os . organist and choirmaster, played the accompaniments | R. Strauss, the nine Symphonies by Mahler, and the ‘ Lied 
. organ. von der Erde’ by the same composer. ——‘ La Fete de Juin,’ 
‘< cian ee , the patriotic cantata by Jaques-Dalcroze, performed during 
ested giermeens.— Cadets ‘The Erl-king’s daughter’ was | the ae Festival, catia’ ‘on immense pen 
ed FWP, xy the Johannesburg Choral Society, under Mr. 
* + Peters, on June 10. The Orchestral Society, besides HANOVER 
assisting in the Cantata, accompanied Madame Wedlake ee 














ths tanera in Grieg’s Pianoforte concerto, and played a| In connection with the inauguration of the new town 

tos tic Overture, ‘Cleopatra,’ by Mancinelli. The vocal concert-hall a great musical Festival has taken place. The 

ning F Soloists were Miss Sophie Gimkewitz, Mrs. Harold Fraser, | Programme included works by Reger and Siegfried Wagner. i 
ami and Mr. Robert Hunter. The large hall accommodates an audience of about 4,000, ‘i 
o* a choir of 600, and an orchestra of 120. The small hall, for 

sould SHERINGHAM.—An opera, ‘Helda,’ written and the performance of chamber music, Xc., contains accom- 

ncest composed by Mr. Henry Brett, organist of St. Peter’s|modation for 600. The total expenditure has been four 





million mark. 





» Was produced with success on June 16. 
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unasrpavens. Einswers to Correspondents, 


Jean Sibelius has written the music to a pantomime, 
‘Scaramouche.’ The work is to be produced in this city 
during December next. N. C. C.—The specification of the organ at York Minste 2 

was given in the A/usical Times for May, 1903 (p, 35 Pia 
The article contains no mention of the name Hudson, ~ ° 


Bernard & E. N. P.-B.—Send your names a 
addresses. 


LICHTENBERG, 


A German chamber-music Festival of three concerts is 
announced to take place on August 1 and 2, under the 
direction of Henri Marteau. 

a G. DE J.—An article on Josef Holbrooke was given in oy 
LUBECK. issue for April, 1913 (p. 225). 

The posthumous musical play ‘The Ghost of Horodin,’ ; 
by Hermann Zumpe, will be produced next month at the 
Town Theatre. 


P. H.—The elements are excellently summarized ; 
Prout’s ‘ Instrumentation ’ (Novello, price 2s.). 


MADRID. BryNMOR.—It is evident from your music that you a 
‘self-taught.’ It is ill-constructed and ungrammatical, \q 


‘ Marusca,’ a Spanish opera composed by Vives, has been must get some professional instruction 


produced here with success. 





ORGANIST.—Such a vocalist is a vara azv’s, and we rege J Female \ 














MILAN, our inability to name one. USH 
~ ’ 
At the Scala Theatre two new one-act operas by Pietro | ———— = Se —- B 6d. 
Mascagni, ‘ Faida del Comune’ and ‘ L’Alodoletta,’ will be AVY 
produced at the beginning of the season. CONTENTS. Ar 
‘ . a Page 07 
MUNICH. Russian Opera and Russian ‘ Nationalism.’ By Ernest _~ 
. , . , , lewmar ns r 
By order of the King a bust of J. S. Bach will be installed Newman os ah a — of, nae as 
in the ‘ Walhalla’ near Regensburg.——The town council | The Crisis of the Paris Grand-Opera. By M.-D. Op. sd 
have decided to name one of the principal streets Richard| | ‘ alvocoressi 0. ee on se ss - LGA 
Strauss-Strasse. It is stated that the performing fees on | Musical Cliches and Copyright. By G. H. Clutsam... gu cs Ore 
Wagner’s works from the death of the composer (1883) to Occasional Notes ese tte toes one ves oe GRR Viola, 3s 
1914 amount to over six million marks. ——Dr. Ethel Smyth’s | Musical Notation: Practical Ways of Expressing 42 
opera ‘ The Wreckers’ is to be given at the Court Theatre. = of Musical Composition. By H. Ellict Pgs 
utton ... eee eee eee eee « & An 
ROME. Chopin as a Master of Form. By A. Redgrave Cripps 31° VISE 
‘ a . Some of the Evils of ‘ Harmonic’ Strict Counterpoint. 6 
The ‘Hymn to the rising Sun’ by R. Mandl has been By C. H. Kitson ‘s anc 
produced here with marked success. The performance was Dr. D. F. Scheurleer : His Writings and Recollections. * OLE 
given under the direction of Oscar Nedbal. By Jeffrey Pulver ‘i Sc 
ROUEN. Church and Organ Music one oo os w. $20 or Barito 
le : : : The Compleat Organist. By Harvey Grace (continued) 52 § — Tw 
The much-coveted *Grand Prix de Rome’ has been} The Adventures of a Long Metre Tune. By G. W. J. Baritone. 
awarded to Marcel Dupré, the son of the well-known Potter ' is sigh "oh “Hearke 
organist of this city. The winner is the assistant of the great | Reviews... a ; ; ; a OLI 
organist-master Ch. M. Widor. Nonconformist Choir Union at the Crystal Palace... 3 0 
Correspondence ... _ we = we wi aa 
——— Obituary oe coe ose eee ons soe a re  -. 
The two-hundredth performance of Weber’s ‘Oberon’ was | Modern Harmonic Tendencies ... wii oon . H 
announced to take place last month. Impressions of the Paris Congress. By Charles ASS 
Maclean.. ; pe 3 Mc 
Royal Academy of Music _ sos oe «+ 59 bylvor 
Trinity College of Music ie ane one i AR 
@® > Mr. Clifford Higgin (wth Portrait) wi =e \) oe 
. " =— 4 | 
iscellaneous, Royal Opera, Covent Garden. By Francis E. Barrett $3 & paiteg bs 
*The Legend of Joseph’ ns sae 3 aR 
ry . » Beech a Season. By valisc ua & AR 
We are informed that Prof. Naver Scharwenka has The B rer - Opera Season by Alfred Kalisch ~ M A 
i < . ‘ Berea ee Rep Dylan’ at Dury Lane ... ty 4 
definitely left the board of directors and the professional Mr. Donald Bavij (with Portrait i} 
staff of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatorium, and T) : ioteaedl Fond Co ~ vant} M° 
will open on September 1 a new Academy and Training The M ‘d M - ys 2 Th = 
. . Ba roc y - Ma “ars Seas ¢ 
College for teachers devoted to the cultivation of high-class I ot ; ‘Con " ee ee Hs € Ori 
music and to the training of fully-qualified pianoforte Sub "he Cc _— Ang al ORS 
teachers. A prospectus may be obtained from Messrs. M sc in th game : a fla 
Breitkopf & Hartel, 21 Potsdamer-Strasse, Berlin, W., and Cc a - ‘4 Colonial N : af & each. 
particulars from the Secretary, Meisterschule, Blumenthaler Canry an ES ESwS _ = “ ' 
, . Foreign Notes... con am one aon a & a. ¢ 
Strasse 17, Berlin W57. “ rs hi 
; ._ | Miscellaneous ae ¥ chil 
At the unveiling of the statue to Mr. Andrew Carnegie | a ncwers to Correspondents gb CHO 
at Dunfermline, a Festal Ode, specially composed for the ; sew foll 
occasion by Mr. David Stephen, Director of Music to the Music: bid” (« 
Carnegie Dunfermline Trust, was performed. A choir of! ,. , A> © . , 
, 7 * Swee este . art-Song Voices. * Lady- 
600 voices formed of the local choristers and the choral yey her SS ~- Part-Song for Four Voices x9 Lady-1 
Societies in Fifeshire that have benefited under Mr. °Y . 7 _ ’ CHO 
Carnegie’s Fifeshire Choral Society scheme undertook the ee Pul 
vocal part, while the accompaniment was played by the| FO/'R Extra Supplements are given with this number: Tonic S 
full band of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust, supplemented pw oe (8¥0). J 
by six special trampeters. Mr. David Stephen conducted. 4. The Paris Opera House. 
Ona the occasion of Dr. Richard Strauss’s recent visitto) 2, Portrait of the late Harry Evans. No. 11 
this country, the Degree of Doctor of Music was conferred “aes Moe ‘ «5: ae 
upon him by Oxford University. 3 ‘Lord of the harvest. Hymn-Anthem for Solo Ve » 13 


Mr. Arthur G. Matthew has been appointed classical and | and Chorus. By Richard Kedhead. 


music master at Sutton Valence School, Kent. | + Competition Festival Record, 
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re DURING THE LAST MONTH. DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 
nts, MITH, A. BRENT-.—‘‘ Thou Judge of quick and dead.” 71 
g 1 


Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. Motet for Soprano Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. Is. 



















































ork Mj ee s Fk. ALFORD.—* Autumn Leaves.” Goanenoe, C. C.— The Souls of the Righteous.” : 
(p. z Pianoforte Solo. 28, ‘ Anthem. For 1.1.8.8. (Unaccompanied). 2d. i! 
Aa -- “White Heather.” Valse. Pianoforte Solo. 2s. ONIC SOL-FA SERIES. Edited by W. G. if 
ACH, J. S.—‘* Schmiicke dich, o liebe Seele.” Chorale McNAUGHT : i} 
names ay B Prelude. Edited by JoHn E. West. (No. 445, No. 2184. ‘‘Harmony.” Four-part Song for ; 
Original Compositions for the Organ.) A.T.T.B. W. BEALE 3d. ij 
riven in op AIRSTOW, E. C.—‘‘ Where shall the lover rest?” », 2186. ‘Troll the bowl.” Four-part Song. 
Eight-part Song. (No. 1304, Novello’s Part-Song J. B. McEwen = 2d. { 
masiead Book.) 4d. », 2187. ‘* Fear not, O land.” Harvest Anthem. ; 
a ‘ : a a EpWARD ELGAR 2d. + 
DREWER, A. H.—*‘When hildren go a-maying. », 2188. ‘If ye walk in My statutes.” Harvest : 
nat you a D Song. In E. For Medium Voice. 2s. Anthem. H. A. Cuampers 14d. if 
tical. Ya nurFEY, T. G.—‘‘ The Jackdaw of Rheims.”| +» 2189. “‘Lord of the Harvest.” = Hymn- ‘| 
B Humorous Cantata. (Two-Part.) For Children or Anthem. R. REDHEAD I}d. i] 
1 we regr: J Female Voices. Is. V JEST, JOHN E.—‘‘ Sweet Western Wind.” Four- ; 
Bist S.—Alternative Tunes to well-known Hymns. part Song. (No. 858, Zhe Musical Times.) 14d. i] 
——— ae 6d. ILLIAMS, C. LEE.—Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 7 
AVYS, REV. CANON OWEN W. (Edited by).— in D. (No. 918, Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 3d. . 
Arrangement of Canticle Chants. Is. OLEDGE, H. R.— Romance.” (No. 33, Original 1 
—_ Pag ‘OZANNE, A. DUTEIL.—‘‘ Suite Pittoresque (en Compositions for the Organ. New Series.) Is. i] 
i forme de Sonate).” For Violin and Pianoforte. , 
{-D. ” I (Op.20.) 6s. PUBLISHED FOR | 
- 5a LGAR, EDWARD.—‘‘ Concerto.” For Violin and THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. : 
aM... Sie Orchestra. (Op. 61.) 1st Violin, 3s. ; 2nd Violin, 3s. ; } 
a» $a JB Viola, 3s. ; Vieloncello, 3s. ; Basso, 2s. 6d. ; Wind Parts ANDREWS, MARK.—“ Requiem.” Song. 1 
ssing £2. v4 
“lhict ERMAN, EDWARD.—“ Sleeping.” Four-part Song. a : 
ad os = . : _ oon ANDERS, H.—“‘‘ Angels, fi the Ims of Glory.” 
an % Arranged for 1.T.8.B. (No. 548, The Orpheus.) 3d. py 15 cents (6d. } nee nae Owe Ss 
int. UISE, MAJOR HENRY.—‘“‘ The Grand March Past” . 
. i and “The King.” 2d. agp 
ions. OLBROOKE, J.—‘O Wavering Fires.” Dramatic ORGANIST. i 
. a Scena fom ‘©The Children of Don.” For Contralto| _ WANTED, ORGANIST and DIRECTOR OF CHOIR for 
on 6 Peiene. v St. Sagal ee mer gor oy Australia. £300, with right to have 
on 9 7 = pils. Appointme subjec °o V1S10) every 5 years. State 
ued) 52 § — Two bbicosie Songs from ‘* Dylan. For Bass or a A . pod ye * a Mncnsey Hindley, Church ag 
V. J. Baritone. I. **The Sea-King’s Song.” II. Scena, | Westminster, S.W. 
so “Hearken, all!” 3s. 


“. OLLOWAY, A. S.—Meditation and Fugue. For TENOR: and BASS REQUIRED for the American 











; ” Organ. Is. 6d. Church, Florence, Italy. “Anglic an Service, difficult music 

od ONES, VERA.—Kvyrie eleison in A On Card. 14d. (Palestrina, Bach, Purcell). Opportunity for study of Italian and 

» ] ‘as sa y . — . Opera. Salary £5 monthly. October 1—June 1. Applications in 

. writing to The Rector, Rev. H. R. Wadleigh, 10, Minnis Road, 
urles ASSO, ORLANDO DI.—* Tibi laus, tibi gloria.” Birchington-on-Sea. ; 
3 Motet. For Five Voices (unaccompanied). Edited aes aacsanenanieaieceeaaeee i 
+ byIvor ATkINs. (No. 70, Cantiones Sacre.) 3d. OR SALE.—’CELLO, believed to be a “ Jacobs.” ; 
+ y Ke lce io ben” (**¢ Waterproof Case and Bow included. £25 or near offer. Apply, i 
ae ARENZIO, L. Caro dolce mio ben” ( ) my Collett. clo Thock & Pinker, Bath. 
nett loving sweetheart.”) Madrigal. For s.s.A.1.B. j 
MB Edited by Lionei. Benson. (No. 72, The Oriana.) 3d. i 
a ss ; 


. 3 ARTIN, G. C.—** Thus saith the Lord God.” Harvest 7 j 
PA Anthem. (No. 105 2. Movelio’s Octave Aathema,) 95 THE MUS SICAL TIMES. } 










Bt, 
- # \ ORLEY, T.—‘*In evry place.” Madrigal. For 
#F +t. sar. Edited by Lione. Benson. (No. 88,] SCALE OF TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. ' 
# The Oriana.) 2d. rye 
" fuleR ORSON, R. WALKER.—“ Listen!” Song. In E Two Lines .. «sss ss ee 8 3 8 
P) ha ay for Medium Voice. In F, for High Voice. Three Lines .. re 
% <4 For every additional Line oe os os © © 10 
._ , , O h (displayed)... 9 .. ss 08 
» # St — W. G.—‘There’s a Friend for little —— Oe SSS 
. # children,” Hymn Tune. 1d. A Column ee oe oe oe oe 40°00 
* #§ CCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 266 contains the A Page... 7 10 © 


Special Pages (Co over, &e. ) by arra aanment, 


followi s:—** ‘4% 
2 music in both Notations Sing, vonnie A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 


bird” ("Das G liick”). Two-part Song. By R. SCHUMANN. 
‘Lady-Bird.” Unison Song. By W. TAuBERT. 14d. 
CHOOL SONGS.—Edited by W. G. McNavueut. SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Published in two forms. A. Voice Parts in Staff and ; 3 f ‘ — 
ber: Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 


(8v0). BV < ( ‘ : ; 
OE SD a, Mh TR See B.| Advertisements for the next issue should reach 


es. 

















No. 1168. “The Owl and the Pussy-cat.” the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W., 
» Vin Unison Song. By E. J. Fox 2d. - 
oto Ve » 1213. ‘Good-bye to Summer.” Two- not later than 





part Song. HAVERGAL BRIAN 3d. 14d ast ‘ si a , ; 
Book 244. Five Two-part Songs (Grade III.) gd. 4d.| SATURDAY, AUGUST 22. (First Post.) 
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COMPLETION OF 


A Modern School for the Violi 


BY 


AUGUST WILHELM]J ano JAMES BROWN. 








HE purpose of this Work is to provide, in one systematic and comprehensive scheme, all thy 
necessary for the acquirement of the Art of Modern Violin Playing. 
“A Modern School for the Violin” consists of Six Books devoted to Daily Zechnical Prac 
Six Books of Studies for Violin alone, and a large number of Pieces with Pianoforte Accompanime 
the Violin parts being specially edited for the purposes of teaching. 


SECTION A.—TECHNICAL PRACTICE. IN SIX BOOKS. 

The foundation of ** A Modern School for the Violin ” is laid by means of a series of Six Books dealing exclu 
with the important subject of DAILY TECHNICAL Practicg. The First Book of Zechnical Practice (Book 1A) is limi 
to the Ist Position; the Second Book (2a) to the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions; the Third Book (3A) to the first i 
Positions ; and so on. Bowings and other technical devices are introduced in a similarly progressive manner through: 
Each Book of Technical Practice is divided into ‘‘ Lessons” (or Chapters), and each Lesson contains a number of sir 
repeating Exercises on some definite point of Violin Technique—as Fingering, Bowing, &c., with the needful explanatin: 
Included in each Book will be found a complete set of Scales and Arpeggi, arranged according to the particular stage: 
advancement reached. 

Taken as a whole, this Section is intended to facilitate, and to insist on, a ¢horough, steady, and continuous progs 
in the mastery of the Instrument, this being the only possible means of preparing the groundwork for artistic achieveme: 


with all its lasting delights. 
SECTION B.—STUDIES. IN SIX BOOKS. 

Section B is formed of a series of original and selected Studies, in Six Books. Each Book of Studies (Section 3)i 
carefully co-ordinated, in respect of difficulty and range of subject, with the correspondingly numbered Book of 7ichnia 
Practice (Section A). Thus the First Book of Studies (18) is written in the Ist Position; the Second Book (28) in the is 
2nd, and 3rd Positions; the 3rd Book (3B) in all Positions up to and including the 5th; and so on. It should further’ 
explained that the two Sections are designed to complement one another, and that the ‘* School” must be practised, m 
in single Books of 7echnical Practice and Studies alternately, but in pairs. Thus, Books 1a and 1B are to be tae 
concurrently, then Books 2a and 2p, 3A and 3B, and so on, and the appropriate pairs are now issued bound togethers 
cloth (see Cloth Bindings below). 

TECHNICAL PRACTICE (ist Position) > ls. STUDIES _... «+ (1st Position) .. 

Ditto (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) q 2B. Ditto (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) .. 
Ditto (Ist to 5th Position) . 3B. Ditto +. (Ist to §th Position) .. 
Ditto (all positions) b 4B. Ditto —_ (all positions) .. 
DiTTo eve es one Do. . 6d. BB DitTo ove eee Do. v= 
DITTO = “ aa Do. 3s. od. 6B. DitTTo a ove Do. 





CLOTH BINDINGS. 

Book 1. (1a and 18, bound together) in Cloth +. 

2. (2A and 2B, bound together) Do. ove 
(3A and 3B, bound together) 
(4a and 48, bound together) 
(5a and 5n, bound together) 
. (6a and 68, bound together) 


i] 


RELLTR 





PIECES. 
In completion of the scheme of *‘ A Modern School” a number of Pieces are published, ina 
designed to fulfil the requirements of Violin Teachers and Students. In each number the Violin 
is furnished with complete Fingerings and Bowings, besides remarks as to the methods of rendering, & 


No. 13.5 TWELVE FOLK DANCES FROM DENMARK No. 21. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. J. S. Bacu. | 
(1st Position) 2s. od. (ist to 6th Position) 2 % 
No. 14. SONATA IN G MINOR. G. Tarrint. No. 22. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. Pierre Rove 
(All Positions) 2s. od. (Op. o) .. - - on (All Positions) 2. 
OVERTURE TO SAMSON. G. F. Hanpet. . TWELVE CAROLS. (1st Position) .. ee - Be 
(1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. . 24. SONATA IN A. W. A. Mozart. ; 
SONATINA IN D. Franz Scuusert. pa (rst to sth Position) 2. 
(rst, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. . 25. REVERIE. Henri Vieuxtemrs. (Op. 22, No. 3.) 
EIGHT HYMN TUNES. Various Composers. (Advanced) 2 % 
(1st Position) 1s. 6d. . 26. FOUR LITTLE PIECES. (From Op. 8.) 


STYRIAN DANCES (LANDLER). IGNaz PLEvet. (rst Position) s@ ff 


Joser LANNER (rst to sth Position) 2s. od. No. 27, SARABANDE AND TAMBOURIN. an 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR. Jean-Marie Lecrair. (1st to sth Position) 3% * 
J. S. Bacu = <. = .. (Advanced) 2s. od. . 22. BOURREE AND GIGUE, J.S. Bacnw. _. 
SONATA IN G. Joseru Havpn. (ist and 3rd Positions) 1s, & 
(1st to sth Position) 2s. od. No. BALLADE AND POLONAISE. 
Henri Vieuxtemps. (Op. 38) % 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 








Rejoice i 
*See what 
Sing to tl 
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ANTHEMS 


TRINITYTIDE. 


COMPLETE LIST. 
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VN, 


*Almighty and everlasting God . Gibbons 
Angel spirits ever blessed (Hymn to the T rinity, No. 3) 

P. Tchaikovsky 

S. S. Wesley 

E, W. Naylor 

J. Barnby 

Gerard F. Cobb 

. Arthur E. Godfrey 

P. Tchaikovsky 

John Goss 

Boyce 

Bach 

Josiah Booth 

C. Steggall 


Agcribe unto the Lord 

Behold, God is great 

Beloved, if God so lov edus . 
Beloved, let us love one another 
*Be ye all of one mind 

*Blessed angel spirits (Hymn to the Trinity) = 
*Blessed is the man ea 
Blessing and glory 
"Blessing, glory 

Come, ye children. . 

*God came from Teman 


all tha 


lL Praétiz 
1panimer 


S exclasing ) yr ~ world ..Matthew Kingston 
A) is Time Grant, O Lo * flozart 
he first tele ‘Hail, eddening L ight ae L% Field 
thr ‘Hail, gladdening L ight . G. C. Martin 
ougte. He in tears that soweth (5.S.A. ), in Key of A F. Hiller 
ber ot sir He in tears that soweth (s.s.a.), in Key of A flat F. Hiller 
.- : Crotch 


‘Holy, holy, holy .. 
Holy, Lord God Almig hty 
*How goodly are Thy tents 
*How lovely are Thy dwellings .. Spohr 
*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits) .. P. Tchaikovsky 
*Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 
P. Tchaikovsky 
Ch, Gounod 
J. Stainer 


xplanatios 
lar Stage 0 


ous progres 
achieveme: 


Thomas Bateson 
F. Ouseley 


lam Alpha and Omega .. 
*lam Alpha and Omega .. 








i A Iam Alpha and Omega i - we a Varley Roberts 
a I beheld, and lo! .. = Se Blow 
eS Cees Iknow that the Lord is great ° oh F. Ouseley 

Isawthe Lord .. J. Stainer 
Iwill magnify . ‘ J. Shaw 
Iwill sing of Thy powe r Greene 


A. Sullivan 
H. Wareing 
“< G. Garrett 
. J. Clarke-Whitfeld 
a E. H. Thorne 
.. J. Varley Roberts 


"will sing of Thy power 

I will sing unto the Lord 
“Inbumble faith .. on 
"In Jewry is God known .. 
Insweet consent .. 

ne the fear of the Lord 


ms Let the peace of God J. Stainer 
ea *Light of the world E. Elgar 

7 *Lord fall power and might William Mason 
~ jo Lord of all power and might (Men! sV ices) J. Barnby 
- 30 Lord, we pray Thee H. A. Chambers 
3s a ‘Lord, we pray Thee - a Varley Roberts 

ms ; : Father blest =k. ‘ J. Barnby 
+ je oir joyful Light .. B. Tours 

d, my trust .. King Hall 

*O taste and see Pa Goss 

*O taste and see . Sullivan 

O taste and see A H. Mann 

O where shall wisdom be found ? Boyce 

Ponder my words, O Lord a Arnold D. Culley 

"Praise His awful Name .. Spohr 

Rejoice in the Lord . ws G. C. Martin 

what love hath the F ather ait Mendelssohn 

Sing to the Lord .. ; Mendelssohn 


“Stand up and bless 
Teach me Thy way 
*The Lord hath been mindful 


John Goss 
W. H. Gladstone 
S. S. Wesley 


rd is my Shepherd G. A. Macfarren 
The Lord is my Shepherd J. Shaw 
na @ The Lord will comfort Zion H. Hiles 


Alan Gray 

G. A. Macfarren 
H. Aldrich 

H. Oakeley 
Mozart 


Thou shalt shew me the path of life 
, "We give Thee thanks 

ing, &e We have heard with our ears 

ver is born of God 

can comprehend Thee 


SERIES 


H. Elliot Button 


THE “LUTE” 


3.) 14a Almighty God, Who hast promised 





d) 20 
) ~ Grant to us, Lord H. Elliot Button 
n) 30 7» Let Thy merciful ears A. R. Gaul 
») 2 OGod, Who hast prepared A. R. Gaul 
6 Teach me Thy ws ay. “ Frank L. Moir 
s) 1% tye We humbly beseech T hee .. H. Elliot Button 
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id. 
1d. 


14d. 


ad. 
3d. 
1d. 


Anthems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Sel-fa, 1d. to 2d. each. 








CANTIONES SACRA: 


MUSICAL SETTINGS OF THE 


ROMAN LITURGY 


EDITED BY 


Dom SAMUEL GREGORY OULD 


Monk of the Order of St. Benedict. 


33» ApgEsTE Fipetes. The complete Text (8 verses) with a 
Prelude by Dr. F. E. Gladstone, and varied Accompani- 


ments by H. B. Collins, Dom Samuel G. Ould, Sir 
Walter Parratt, Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, Dr. C. W. 
Pearce, William Sewell, Dr. A. E. Tozer, and S. P. 


Waddington al ng o on on . Is. 

4. ADORAMUS TE, CHRISTE ‘Mozart 2d. 
22. Aporemus (for Benediction) F. ‘Ez. Gladstone ad. 
2. Aporemus (Motet) C. W. Pearce 6d. 
ro. Atma REDEMPToRIS MATER W. Sewell ad. 
65. ANGELUS AD PasToRES Sweelinck 4d. 
56. ANGELUS AD VIRGINEM S. G. Ould 3d. 
40. Ave Maria, Op. 12, S.S.A.A. .. J. Brahms . 
42. Ave Maria * : Edward Elgar 3d. 
53) Ave Maria Robert Parsons 3d. 
55. Ave Maria - -“ Verdonck ad. 
43» Ave Maris STELLA .. Edward Elgar 3d. 
27. Ave Maris STeLia .. Ss. P. W. io 6d. 
45. Ave Recina C@&LtoruM oa ee S. Ould 2d. 
11. Ave ReGina C@eLORUM os oe - . . Sewell 2d. 
36. Ave Verum (Sol-fa, 1d.) “inawe “ Elgar 2d. 
7. Ave VERUM .. - ee Healey Willan 2d. 
26. BrNeEpiIcTA ET VENERABILIS F. E. Gladstone 6d. 
6. Benepicrion Service (Unison) a S. Ould 3d. 
59. BENEDICTION Service (Unison) .. .. R. R. Terry 3d. 
. BENEDICTION Service (Unison) .. John E. West 3d. 
68. Brnepicrion Servick (Unison) Alfred Hollins 3d. 
32. BENEDICTION SE RVICE whe yur-pé art) Agnes Zimmermann 2d. 
48. Bone Pastor .. - ° M. H. Eslava ed. 
38. Curistus Factus Est Felice Anerie 2d. 
29. CompLine Hymn - S. Ould 3d. 
52. Cor Jesu, SALUS IN TE SrER anti (Motet) » -W. Schulthes 3d. 
so. Crux Fives (Motet) Ss. P. Waddingion 4d. 
3. Deus MiserReaTur F, E. Gladstone 6d. 
47- Dextera Domini .. _W. Sewell ad. 
34. Domine Satvum Fac in /. . Ch. Gounod ad. 
30. Domine Satvum Fac o's ‘a ma oe E. Silas 2d. 
12, Domine Satvum Fac - oe , .. A. E. Tozer 2d. 





61. Domine Jesu CurisTe , Abel L. Gabert 3d. 
66. Ex Quo OMNIA as oe - pa .. W. Sewell ad. 
177 Hac Dies ee , F,. E. Gladstone 3d. 


..Peter Philips 4d. 

aia Edward Elgar 2d. 
R. O. Y. Cahahorra 2d. 
F, E. Gladstone 6d. 

S. G. Ould ed. 

.. SG. Ould 3d. 

F. E. Gladstone 8d. 
William Sewell 4d. 
° - Silas 6d. 


7- Hopie Sanctus Be NEDICTUS 
60. InTENDE Voci OraTionis ME#.. 
49. Laupa Sion .. . o *° 
20. Litany or Loretto, Tue .. . 
44. Lirany or Loretto, Tut on 
€g. Lirany or Loretto, THE (Kightfold) 
23 Macniricatin A 
3% Macniricat in E flat 
1 Macniricat in B flat 
28. Macniricat in D es we Silas ts. 
15. MIsERERE in F . ae a F. KE. G hae ten 3d. 
16. MISERERE in F she arp 1 minor . E. Gladstone 6d. 
25. Miserere (Gregorian Chant) (Hi: armonized by V. Novello) 3d. 
54 O Docror Optime (Motet) Palestrina 3d. 
63. O Rex Giori& (Edited by J. Varle “y Roberts) S. Webbe ad. 
4. O Sacrum Convivium : ‘ . Sweelinck 4d, 
19 OSacuraris Hostia ‘ F. E. Gladstone 2d. 
58 O Vos OmneEs Qui TRANSITIS per VIAM Sebastian Duron 3d. 
41. O Vos OMNES QUI TRANSITIS PER ViAM T. L. de La Vittoria 3d. 
39. Panis ANGEI epee —_ oe" ” ovens S. Ould 3d. 
Sewell ad. 
A. Hollins 2d. 
.. W. Sewell ad. 
Harmonized E. $. Ould 3. 
b Blow 4d. 
R. L. de Pearsall 3d. 
+e Schubert 2d. 
W. Sewell ad. 
Ss. P. Waddington 4d. 
F. Gladstone 2d. 
S. G. Ould ad. 
.. & G.Ould 3d. 
Leonardo Leo 4d. 





46. RECORDARE 

st. ReGina Cai 

“gs. Reoina Cax. se 
14. RESPONSES AT Mass AND OFFICE. 
35. SALVATOR Munp1 ee 

24. SALve, Recina in E 

13. SALve, REGINA 

5. SALVE, REGINA 

18 SALve, REGINA oe es 

21. TANTUM ERGo os an E. 
67. Te Deum (Roman ¢ *hant) . ee 

62. Te Deum (Vatican Gradua al) 
37- ~Vircam Virtutis Tu& 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limtrep, 


LONDON: 
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NOVELLOS VOCAL ALBUMS 


ARNE, THOMAS A.— Twenty Soncs (1710-1778). 
Edited, and with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by W. A. 
BARRETT. Price Is. 6d. 

BACH, J. S.—Twenty Sacrep Soncs. Selected from 
the Schemell Collection, and arranged for Voice and 
Pianoforte Accompaniment by RoBERT FRANZ. The 
English Version by the Rev. J. TrRouTBECK. Price 
Is. 6d. ; 

BEETHOVEN.—Twenty-Six Sones. Vol. I. English 
and German words. The English Version by the Rev. 
J. TROUTBECK. Price ts. 6d. 

BEETHOVEN.—SEVENTEEN Soncs. Vol. II. English 
and German words. The English Version by the Rev. 
J. TROUTBECK. Price ts. 6d. 

BEETHOVEN.—TweEnty-Two Soncs. Vol. III. English 
and German words. The English Version by the Rev. 
J. TRouTBECK. Price Is. 6d. 

BENNETT, W. STERNDALE. — TweLve SonGs, 
English and German words. Price cloth, gilt, 
2s. 6d. 

BISHOP, H. R.—Twenry Sones (1786-1855). 
by W. A. BARRETT. Price ts. 6d. 
BRAHMS, J.—Six Soncs (Op. 3). For 
Tenor. English and German words. 

Version by W. G. Rornery. Price 2s. 

BRAHMS, J.—Six Soncs (Op. 6). For Soprano or 
Tenor. Edited by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. English and 
German words. English words by FELIX MANSFIELD. 
Price 2s. ° 


BRAHMS, J. 


Is. ; 
Edited 


Soprano or 


The English 


J E1cur Soncs (Op. 14). For High Voice. 
English and German words. The English Version by 
W. G. Rornery. Book I. (Nos. 1—4). Book II. 
(Nos. 5 5). Price 2s. each book. 

BRAHMS, J.—Five Soncs. (Op. 19). For High Voice. 
English and German words. English words by W. G. 
ROTHERY. Price 2s. 

BRAHMS, J.—Four Soncs (Op. 32. Book I.). No. 1 
for High Voice; Nos. 2, 3, and 4 for Low Voice. 
English and German words. English words by W. G. 
ROTHERY. Price 2s. ; 

BRAHMS, J. Five SonGs (Op. Book IT). For High 

English and German words. English words by 
). G. ROTHERY. Price 2s. 

BRAHMS, J.—Four Sonus (Up. 46). 
Tenor. English and German words. 
words by W. G. Rornery. Price 2s. 

BRAHMS, J.—Five Soncs (Op. 47). 
Tenor. English and German words. 
words by W. G. Rotruery. Price 2s. 

BRAHMS, J.—SkEvEN Soncs (Op. 48). 
Tenor. English and German words. 
words by W. G. RoTHERY. Price 2s. 

BRAHMS, J.--Twenty-Two Sones. English words by 
F. HUgFFER. Price Is. 6d. 

BRAHMS, J.—Se.ectTep Soncs. English, French, and 
German words. Eight Volumes for High Voice and 
Eight Volumes for Low Voice, each 35. 

DIBDIN, CHARLES.—Twenty-OnkE Soncs (1745-1814). 
Edited, and with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by 
W. A. BARRET1 Price 1s. 6d. 

DVORAK, A.—SIXTEEN Soncs. English 


English version by the Rev. J. 


22 
32- 


For Soprano or 
The English 


For Soprano or 
The English 


For Soprano or 
The English 


ind German 

words. TROUTBECK, 
Price 2s. 

DVORAK, A.—EiGur Lo 
(Op. 83.) With English, German, and 
words. Price 3s. 

FRANZ, ROBERT.—Tuirry Songs. 
by F. Hvuerrer. Price 1s. 6d. 

FRANZ, ROBERT.—FowurTEeeNn Soncs (Vierzehn Lieder). 
English and German words. Set to poems of ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited and adapted by NATALIA MACFARREN. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


6d. 
s (Acht Liebes Lieder). 
Bohemian 


E SON 


With English words 


wr ar * 
VIION. 


HOOK, JAMES.—Twenty SONGs (1746-1827). Edits: 
and with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by W, 4 
BARRETT. Price Is. 6d. 

LISZT, FRANZ.—Twenty SoncGs. Selected, and 4 
words translated, by F. HUEFFER. Price Is. 6d, 

LODER, EDWARD JAMES.—TWENTY-ONE Soy 
(1813-1865). Edited by W. A. BARRETT. Price x 

MOZART, W. A.—NINETEEN Soncs. English and Gem 
words. The English version by the Rev. J. TRoutpegg 
D.D. Price 1s. 6d. 

MOZART, W. A.—SONGs FROM THE OPERAS. With Mak 
of Expression and Phrasing by ALBERTO RANDEGcH 
English and Italian words. Le Nozze pi Fica 
4 Books ; Don Giovannl, 4 Books. Price, each, 


SCHUBERT, FRANZ.—VolumelI. Twenty Sones. Fy 
Mezzo-Soprano Voice. Selected, edited, and translatd 
by NATALIA MACFARREN. Price Is. 6d. 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ.—Volume II. TWENTY Song 
For a Contralto Voice. Selected, edited, and translate 
by NATALIA MACFARREN. Price Is. 6d. 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ.—Volume III. Twenty Sone 
For Soprano or Tenor. Selected, edited, and translate 
by NATALIA MACFARREN. Price Is. 6d. 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ.—Volume IV. Swan Soy 
(Schwanengesang). Fourteen Songs. German a 
English words. The English version by the Re 
J. Troutseck. Edited, with Marks for Phrasig 
Expression, and Breathing, by ALBERTO RANDEGGE 
Price Is. 6d. 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ.—Volume V. ** THe Farr Mat 
OF THE MILL” (Die Schone Miillerin). Germanat 
English words. Twenty Songs. The English versie 
by the Rev. J. Troutseck. Edited, with Marks fe 
Phrasing, Expression, and Breathing, by ALBERI 
RANDEGGER. Price ts. 6d. 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ.—Volume VI. ‘*THEe Wit 
JouRNEY ” (Winterreise). German and English word 
Twenty-four Songs. The English Version by the Re 
J. TrRoutTBeck. Price 1s. 6d. 

SCHUMANN, R.—Soncs (English and German work 
Edited, and in part translated, by NATALIA MACFARRE\ 
Folio, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

SCHUMANN, R.—Myrt-ces (English and German wort 
Op. 25. Acircle of Songs. Edited and translated 
NATALIA MACFARREN. Price Is. 6d. 

SCHUMANN, R.—Tuirty Soncs (English and Gem 
words). Price 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 4s. 6d. 

SCHUMANN, R.— Woman’s Love AND Lire (Frau 
liebe). (English and German words, Op. 42). Edite 
and translated by NATALIA MACFARREN. Price Is 

SCHUMANN, R.—LieperkKre!s (Op. 39). Tweli 
Sonus. English and German words. Edited 
translated from the German of J. VON EICHENDORF! 
NATALIA MACFARREN. Price Is. 

SCHUMANN, R.—TwELveE Sonas (Op. 35). Englisha 
German words. Edited and translated by La! 
MACFARREN. Price Is. 

SCHU MANN, R.—A Poet's Love (Dichterliebe). Op.# 
ACycle of Songs. English and German words. Edite 
and translated by NATALIA MACFARREN. [Price 1s. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY, P.—Twenry-Four Sones. Select 
and translated into English by Lady MACFARRE 
Price 2s. 6d. 

WAGNER, RICHARD.—Fiv1 
Tenor. English and German words. 
translations by FrtLix MANSFIELD. 
ALBERTO RANDEGGE! Price 2s. 


For Soprano 
The Englis 
Edited 


SONGS. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liwirep 
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NEW | NOVELLO'S 
HARVEST ANTHEMS Sunday School Anniversary Music 
—— 


Joss Pomsnunn | ANTHEMS. 
THUS S Al TH THE LORD GOD Thine for ever “ H, Extior Buttox 


| t love to hear the story - wn My. = B. Fostsr 
COMPOSED BY Lord, Thy children guide and keep she ve .. J. H. Maunpgr 
‘ ; : Hosanna we sing .. ea ee on “a os Jou E. West 

GEORGE C. MARTIN. 


: Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence | Price Threepence each. 


Tonic Sol-fa, price 14d. each. 


FEAR NOT, O LAND 
ae 4 : oils r . Ta 
HYMNS AND TUNES. 
COMPOSED bY ’ 
. : sa a | No. Set I. 

EDWARD ELGAR. Come, children, on and forward . és Georce C. Martin 
For the freshness of the morning .. ee Lady Evan-SmitH 
I love to hear the story... és es .. Freperic Cray 
Come, O come! in pious lays... . ve . J. STAINER 
Thine for ever! God of Love... a W. C. Harvey 
Jesu, Whom Thy children love . : “HL E..iot Button 
Sweetly o'er the meadows fair. oe .. F, A. CHALLINOR 
Would you gain the best in life .. ow C. J. May 
On our way rejoicing ° ee oe Water B. Gi-Bert 
Now the daylight goes away ' f .. J. Apcock 


Z 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopem 


IF YE WALK IN MY STATUTES 


H. A. CHAMBERS. 


Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence 


SP EY ayewp > 





Ser II. 
Again the morn of gladness . nw .. J. STAINER 
The Angels’ Song .. . . Au BERTO RANDEGGER 
Forward, Christian children és - .. ALFrreD Morrat 
The Golden Shore .. os oe os oe J. STAINER 
Saviour, blesséd Saviour : ae at Joniw E. West 
Enter with thanksgiving .. os . H. Cowen 
Man shall not live by bread alone ‘ J. V m.. EY ROBERTS 
Stars, that on your wondrous way o- J. STaiver 
The day is past and over . = ee : Josep H BaRNnBv 
God will take care of you . .. Frances R. HAVERGAL 


HYMN-ANTHEM 
LORD OF THE HARVEST 
RICHARD "REDH EAD. 


Revised AND Epirep ny ALFRED REDHEAD.) 
l-fa, Three-Halfpe 


PP PY PY TY P 





Ser III. 
We march, we march, to victory oe .. JoserH Barney 
Hark! hark! the organ loudly peals_.. Georce J. Bennetr 
O what can little hands do? ~ H. Ex.uior Butron 
While the sun is shining : : - : . TT. ADamMs 


. : : | 5. [love to hear the ste es 
AND GOD SAID . Sie aummhsienatanie ines - ~ od ey oo 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Lord, Thy children guide and keep $s ais A. S. Cooper 
COMPOSED BY 8. In our work and in _ play " = - F. WESTLAKE 
The Beautiful Land.. te be .. J. STAINER 


CUTHBERT HARRIS. O. Gentle Jesus, meek and mild ‘ ee - J. STAINER 
Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


| WILL CAUSE THE SHOWER 


Ek. W. NAYLOR. Just Issvep. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


Both Notations, price Fourpence per Set. 


Words only, 5s. per roo, 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


THE 
- na FERIAL RESPONSES 
YE SHALL GO OUT WITH JOY WITH LITANY 
COMPOSED BY AND THE 
| OLIVER KING PRECES AND RESPONSES 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. WITH LITANY. 
| WILL GREATLY REJOICE TALLIS. 
BAIRSTOW. 


Threepe 


EDITED bY 
JOSEPH BARNBY. 
rhe . ornngs : “OMPI r. Price SixpENCE. 
THE ETERNAL GOD lich: ies, Semana 


¥ 


a _ London: Nove.tro axnp Company, Limited. 
JOHN E. WEST. lt ae eres ms 
Gi eigan S BAST VOLUNTARIES.—Messiah, 
lijah, Creation, St. Paul, Judas, One Shilling each. GILL’S 
EASY ANTHE) MS, No. 1 to No. 7, Twopence each ; Sol-fa, One 
NOVELLO AND COMPANY, | | Penny. London: Novetto axnp Company, Limited. 
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- - = a — 
KVEST ANTHEM lete Li 
» 
NOV EL LO'S HARVES 4] 4 (Comp ete List 
*Achieved is the gl work .. , . . Haydn O praise ye the Lord ‘ os a aie Mozart he 
All Thy works praise Thee. J. Barnby and J. Kent, each *O praise the Lor f Heaven . J. Goss 6 
All Thy works praise Thee T. Adams and E, H. Thorne, O pray for the peace of Jerusalem. : 3. Rogers sd 
*All Thy works shall praise Thee George H. E) O sing unto the Lord ; . W. A. C. Cruickshank bY 
*And ( —- Cuthbert Harris 14d “O taste and see se . os - J. Goss ~ 
*And the Lord said -. T. W. Stephenson 3d. *O taste and see , . Ka A. S. Su aoe a SO 
. E. V. Hall 3d. *O that men w vul 1 praise th e Lord ‘ Blair ad FOR St 
i A. Herbert Brewer *O that men would praise the Lord. . Jol ; uM a xd 
Foster and Bruce Steane, each *O that men would praise the Lord... .. W. Wolstenholme 4 
vert = Cuthbert Harris Our God is Lord of the harvest — -- Emma Mundella ¥ WIT 


J. Vari ley Roberts *O worship the Kir g ; ' ‘ E. V. Hall a 
xa 


*Praise, my soul, the King of heaven .. - E. V. Hall 











































































part) . G. A. Macfarren *Praise, O praise our God and King .. ° E. V. Hall tid 
H. Gaflsby 14d. Praise, O praise our God and King .. ee B. Luard-Selby x 
. J. Kent "Peaiee eur Gad, ve people os - E. V. Hail af 
Oliver King *Praise the Lord George "i 
Bruce Steane a Praise the Lord , es es Julius | ; : 
f ad. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. *E. V. Hall and W. Pric 
John E. West 3d. * Praise the Lord, O Jerisale n W.H. Bliss and J. H. Ma Tonic ; 
n *Praise the Lord, O Jer alem 
b ice 3d. *Praise the Lord, O my soul 
} Praise the Lord, O my soul 3 
3d. *Praise to God, immortal praise : ee John / 
*Give ear, O ye heavens 3d. *Praise waiteth for Thee, O God ‘ .. Myles | 
*God be me l unto us : 14d. “Praise ye the Lord for His goodness .. wi G, Garrett 144 WIT 
*God , | have en you every hert 4d. *raised be the Lord : - ve " C. Stegall 24, 
*Great and marvellous are y works 4d. > Lord daily A as ‘ I. Ebdon iid. ‘ 
*Great is our Lord 4d. Lord daily . os » Sa r ] da 
*Great is the Lord.. Bruce Steane and E. A. Sydenham, ez 3d. Lor . : se . ik 
*Great is the Lor : , Arthur W. Mz ar 3d. righteous . a ae J. Rhei inberger 2, 
Hearken unto Me, ye holy childre . - We el 1. of praise . . Cuthbert Harris nd 
*Hearke into t li thd *Sing praises to God is H,. W. Wareing rd. 
He in tears that ' 14d. “Sing to the Lord with thanksg ivin J. Barnby 44 Or; 
*He sendeth the to,the valleys Herber 4d. ~ rd = w Sydenh am and C oa each 3, 
*Honour the I y t e ing we merrily . F. A. W. Docker and E. Hall, each 44 
*How excellent is Thy lov kindness "a -arth is the Lord's Abieed Flom 1K 
*I looke h a white ud I'he earth is the Lord's .. J. Hopkins and T. T. Trimnell, each 4 
*I will alway give th k J The Eternal Go« John E, West 34 TH 
I wi e the st *The eyes of all wait on Thee & ; seorge J. Elvey 34 
*I will extol Thee *The eyes of all wait upon Thee Thos. Ad . B. Fosterea. 34, FOR ' 
*]I will feed my flock *The eyes of all wait upon Thee ii - A. R. Gaul rid 
J will give tha into Thee The eyes of all wait upon Thee ons 4d. 
*] will give thanks unto Thee The fostering earth, the genial showers ad. 
. *]I will give you rain in due seaso 3 *The glory of Lebanon xd. 
I will g t d *The harvest-tide th giving (W rds, 1/6 per 100) ; iid 
I will greatly rejoice in the Lord W.A 1. TI arvest truly at om eal a Ww. Ww. 1 2d 
I will magnify Thee : *J. B. Calkin and Olive 1. *TI f the Lore ur strength Hos zh Blair od 
* Shaw, ar A.W. March » ge. The Lord hath been: fulofus E.T.¢ *hipp and *S. S. Wesley,ea. 3 
Edgar Pettman 3d *The Lord hath done great things H. Smart 44 
P. Armes 8d. The Lord is loving unt every man * Garrett ; and A.W. Batson,ea. 24 FOR TE 
H. A. Chamber 1 *The Li strength and 1 . Ji th Booth 34 
Herbert W. Wareing The Parable of the Harvest ‘ a Frank J. S$ awyer 4d 
Thomas Adams *The vine ye 1 of the Lord Hert ant W: Wareing 3. 
Thomas Adams *Th nd every sweetsmelling tree - John E. West 
Bruce Steane *T! ean he apef com Cuthbert Harris & Bente er, ea. 
d A. R.Gaul 1 Thou art worthy, O Lord - F, E. Gladstone 
i 1 ° ‘ John E. West 14 *Thou crownest the year with Thy go« dness. ah Booth 1 W 
o!s er comes again ° , , . J. Stainer 6d. | *Thou, O God, art pr: nSion .. . © uit, rt 4 Harris 14 
*Look t fields en Charles Macpherson 3d. *Thou, O God t praised in Zion - as Hall x. 
*Look uy the rai w ih Thomas Adams 3d. *Thou, O God, art praised in Zion : oad B. 1 ed Seley 4a. 
*Lord of th est ‘ a Barnby 4d *Thou, O God, art praised in Zion : .. W. Wolstenholme ¢@ F 
‘| ft rvest R urd Re thead 3d. Thou shalt keep the feast of harvest .. = F. H. Cowen 44 
Lord of the rich and golden grain (Harvest Hymn) F. Tozer ad. Thou visitest the earth ..*J. Barnby and J. i alki ra 
Man gveth forth é ne Arthur Carnall 3d.  *Thou visitest the earth .. W. H. Callcott, x 
*My n h shall speak the praise - Johr 1 *Thou visitest the earth 1% 
My soul, O praise the I y ( 1. & *Thrust in thy sickle and reap 1% , 
t john I ae toe Tonic Sol 
Lord A. R To Thee, O Lord .. x 
I I O God Ke 
ing to the Lor sa B. ’ O God, do we give John E. West i 
*O give thanks ‘ . E. V. Hall and Bruce Steane, each ad. *Unto Thee, O Lord, do we give Bruce Steane 3% 
O give thanks e é . .. W. Tucker i}d. *Whate’er the blossomed Spring " as Haydn % 
*O give thanks : . . E. A. Sydenham 4d. *While the earth remaineth : a0 pee 1R. Gaul ¢ TV 
*O God, my soul thirsteth F. R. Greenish 3d While the earth remaineth F. J. Sawyer and C, S. Heap, ea 
*O God, wt slike unto Thee : , Myles PB. Foster thd *While the earth remaineth Tours 
*O how great is Thy goodnes . Thomas Adams 1}d. *While the earth remaineth B. Steane and H. W. W - 
*O how ple tiful is Thy ¢ iness ‘ T. M. Pattison 3d. While the earth remaineth T.W. Stephenson & C. L.Wi 
"Ol won ifold are Thy works on .. J. Barnby 14d *Ve shall dwell in the land (Trio, s.s.a.) LET A 
*O Lord, w manifold are Thy works G. A. Macfarren 14d. *Ve shall dwell in the d (S.A.T.B.) . 

















O lovely peace na G. F. Handel 4d. *Ve shall go out with joy 

*O praise G in His} ess Hugh Blair and J. Weldon, ea thd. *Ve shall go out with y ! 

*O praise God 1 His holiness oe . T. T. Trimnell 4d Your thankfu gs upraise (Jubilee Cantata) C. M. vo - 

orn = 66 yer. ia . . 
THE Lt TE” SERIES OF HARV EST ANTHEMS 

139 1, I have given you ‘ .. H. Elliot Button 3d. 104 ous ito the Lord ‘ és , Turle Lee ¥ 
128 yful in God . J. C. Bridge 223 Osing unto the Lord with thanksgiving F. R. Rickman 
176 g, all ye people - . A. W. Ketélbey 3d. "“s4 Ow mahi the Lord “e on .. Michael Watson 
201 to the Lord . . . Ferris Tozer 3d. *go Praise the Lord - _ . F. C. Maker 
163 g gift ; A. W. Ketélbey 3d. 127. Praise the Lord ° ‘ oe .. Wm. Small wood 3% 
*Bo sl is our God . : John Francis Barnett 3d. *20 Praise the Lord, O my soul on . Michael Watson * 
116 t, O land ‘ . . F. C. Maker 2d. 103 Praise the Lord, O my soul sa Wm. Sm illwood % 
205 is our Lord .. . . . Arthur Page 3d. *141 Sing, O ye Heav'ns a wW. A. C. Crux kshank x 
68 s the Lord . F. N. Lohr 3d. *78 Sing unto the Lord of Harvest ‘ J. Bs » 
115 t Hymn ; Turle Lee 3d. “107 Sing unto God ‘ ee ee F. ee x A 

"187 If ye walk in My statutes - F. R. Rickman 3d. 174 Sing we merrily unto God ee Cuthbert Harris # 
140 One soweth, another reapeth - F.C. Maker 2d. 162 Sing ye to the Lord a Arthur W. Marchant # 
199 ©O praise God -_ as .. Cuthbert Harris 3d. 151 The earth is full of the goodness F. C. Maker * 
164 O praise the Lord .. - - Alfred Redhead 3d. 56 Thou crownest the year .. oh - F. C. Maker * 
153 O sing unto God a ‘ ii Arthur Page 3d. ~ 32 Unto Thee, O God ie .. Michael Watson * 
1s2 O sing unto the Lord . : a Ferris Tozer 3d. a12 While the earth remaineth - ee F. N. Baxter * 














* Also published in Tomie Sol-fa, 1d. to gd. each, 
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MUSIC. 


HARVEST CANTATA 
FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS BY 
ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE MUSIC BY 


JULIUS HARRISON. 


Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 5s. per 100, 


Sa 

RVEST FESTIV 
List} HARVEST FESTIVAL 

/ 

Tozart 4d 

Goss 64, A XT 7A CO 
con CANTATAS. 
shank 44, 

x0SS me T 4 - T a & J | oT 
= £ B SONG OF THANKSGIVING 

Blair 3¢ FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI 

wen 34 AND CHORUS 
della z With HyMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
> 4d. THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 

ll 3 . EX omarer wer 
Hall SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
“ ra THE MUSIC BY 

all A IN 7 
=< J. H. MAUNDER. 
nadie 
“ge od Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Paper boards, Two Shillings. 

ca. a Tonic Sol-fa, od. ; Words only, ros. per 100; String Parts, price gs. ; 


Pr, ea. x 


Wind Parts, 14s. 6d. 


A GOLDEN HARVEST 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
With HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 





THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
HENRY KNIGIT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
THOMAS ADAMS, 


Organist and Director of the Music at St. Alban's, Holborn. 


Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


THE RAINBOW OF PEACE 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


HARVEST-TIDE 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN OR 
SMALL ORCHESTRA 


HUGH BLAIR. 


Price One Shilling. 
Words only, ss. per roo. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


HARVEST CANTATA 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
BY 
GEORGE GARRETT. 
Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. | Wordsonly, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to 
the Hymns. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 








y,¢a. x 
mart 4d 





reene 1g 
lams 1% 
ru 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 
FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 


JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Two Shillings. 
Words only, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the Hymns, 
Tonic Sol-fa, « Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 
FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
FREDERIC H. COWEN. 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 


THE GLEANE 








2R’S HARVEST 


FOR FEMALE VOICES 


C. H. LLOYD. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE JUBILEE CANTATA 


FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
BY 
C. M. VON WEBER. 


Price One Shilling. 
Full Score, 21s. ; String Parts, 8s. ; Wind Parts, 7s. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 








A HARVEST SONG 
FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Words only, 5s. per roo. 
String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 














TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST 
Selected from THe Hymnary. 
Price One Penny. 


LET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ONE 
. Harvest Hymn sy J. BARNBPY. 
Price One Penny. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100. 
SOWING AND REAPING 


Harvest Caro. sy J. MAUDE CRAMENT. 





Lee ¥ , . : 
oe Price Three-Halfpence. Words only, 1s. per 100. 


THE JOY OF HARVEST 
Hymn ror Harvest ev J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 


x 
itson % 
x 


= ords only, 2s. 6d. per too. 
-_ A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE 
arris By J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 
Vords only, 2s. 6d. per roo, 


= 
i 
g 

PRB EB ee 





HYMNS, Etc. 


THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 
Hymn For Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 
Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny 


MAKE MELODY WITHIN YOUR 
HEARTS 
Harvest Caro. sy F. A. J. HERVEY. 


Price Three-Halfpence. 


O LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH, 
AND SEA 
By J. BARNBY. 
On Card, Price One Penny. 
COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By WALTER B. GILBERT anv J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny each. 


Lonpnon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimMiITeb. 


» 1914. 553 

























THE MUSICAL 


MUSIC FOR 
Harvest and other Seasons 
EDWARD BUNNETT, 


Te Deum in A major 

Benedictus in A major 

Jubilate in A major 

Magnificat in D major 

Cantate and Deus in E major 

Communion Service in G major (Reduced price) 
(For Men’s Voices only). 


Mus. D CANrTAB. 


ANTHEMS. 
Blessed be Thou. Harvest 


oO. lap 3 your hands 


Tonic Sol-fa 


Sol-fa 
greatness. 


Tonic 


Thine, Oo Lord, is the Harvest Short 


Anthem 
I was glad. 


Festival 
Tonic Sol-fa 

The L ord is my Shepherd 

The Lord hath prepared 


ORGAN MUSIC. Net. 

Introduction, Air with Variations, and Fugue Finale 
Two Short Pieces, Larghetto and Pastorale 
Two Sketches, Adagio and Andante 
Second Set of Six Pieces 

Or in Single Nos. Is. 
Minuetto in D 
Andantino in G flat 


complete 


and Is. 6d. each. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


Limited. 


London : 


“Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise | 
the Church Service." —Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 
** Good, effective, easy, and dignified."—Mwsical Times, April 1, 1891. | 


Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of | 
choirs and congregations.” ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use. 
Alusical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 


Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Staff 
Notation. 


Tonic 
Sol-fa. 


HARVEST 


of Harvest 


ANTHEMS 
Sing to the Lord 
While the ear 
Blessed 


rineth 
of the Lord 


SERVICES. 


th row 


be the name 


Szrvice in G . 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum . ‘ 
Benedicite, omnia Qpua 
Benedictus 
Jubilate 
Office for the Holy Comen tion 
Pater Noster from the above .. 
ditto 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
Ssrvice iw CHant Form (No. 1) 
Or, separately 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie 
Office for the Holy Communion 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
Te Deum in B flat on 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C on artly Unison) oe 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D 
ORGAN, 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) 
CHURCH CANTATA, 


Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for 


Amen 


General use 





London: Novzito axnp Company, Limite’, 
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| *SEED-TIME 


I, 1914. 





Just Pt 


GIVE UNTO THE LORD 
(Psatm XXIX.) 


ANTHEM FOR S.A.T.B. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN AND ORCHESy 


ComproseD FOR THE Festivat OF THe Sons OF THE CER 


r. Pacw’s CATHEDRAL, 1914 


EDWARD 


(Or. 


ELGAR 
74). 


Prick E1GHTPrENcE. 


Londo N Limited. 


> me Oa 0! ' PYy : 

Very Popular Harvest Anthens 
Composep By CALEB SIMPER. 
*YE ARE MY FLOCK. Just published 5th 1000 

Expressive Soprano and Bass Solos, loud soft Chorus 

Pleasing throughout and exceptionally effective. 
“EXALT HIS NAME. New, 1013. ‘ 
A Wond lerfully Popular Anthem. 

A Yorkshire Vicar writes: ‘ We are delighted with 
Name,’ and think it one of your best. 

A Newcastle-on-Tyne ORGANIST writes: 
His Name.’ We are very mu 
just the kind we like. 

An Essex OrGANIS1 
and sure to be sun 

The Composer, 


VELLO AND ComPANY, 


and 
rath 10% 
* Exalt # 


“*Send 30 copies ‘Ex 
h delighted with this Anthem, it 


writes: “‘* Exalt His N 
ig in hundreds of Churches. 
* Kilbirnie,” Barnstaple, will be pee to se 
specimen copies free to any Organist or Choirmaster. 
SING PRAISE TO OUR Gop. New. (Norman Stewart) 
PRAISE WAITETH FOR (Norman Stewart) .. 
*O GIVE THANK 
*Tue Lorp our Gop HATH BI 
Contains a fine robust B: 
“GREAT IS THE pag 
AND HARVEST 
*Foop anp GLADNESS 
*THovu visirest THE EARTH 
3LESS THE Lorp, O my sovt 
*Wuen THOU HAST GATHERED IN 
*THOU PROVIDEST FOR THE Eartu . 
“THE FLOORS SHALL BE FULI WHEAT 
*“Gop Is OUR -_ E New 
A fine, effective Anthem for general use. 
*A JOYFUL THANKSGIVING roth 1000, 
\ popular Harvest Cantata. 
NEW No. to. Votuntary Book 
Two Staves. 17 pieces. 
SERVICES. 
MaGniricat AND Nuxc Dimitris ix G. New 1913 
By Rotanp C. Sivver, F.R.C.O., L.R.ALM. (Nove silo & Co.) 
*CANTATE AND zeus IN F i. : oth 1000 ¢ 
MAGNIFICAT AND Nun« Dinrt ris, No.g .. roth Edition « 
Favourire Hoty Communion Service In A FLAT... roth Edition 
(Complete with Senedictes and Agnus Dei.) 
Qvuaprur_e Cuant Te Devo, 
A Service Te Deum, No. 5 
“An Easy Service Te Deum in C 
Those marked * are also issued in Tonic Sol-fa. 
London: Weekes & Co., 3 14, * Hi: unover Street, Regent Street, W. 
Chicago, U.S.A. : Cayton F. Summy Co., 64, E. Van Buren Sue 
Canada: AnGLo-CaNnapian M.P.A. Ltd., 144, Victoria St., 


EDWYN A. CLARE'S 
VERY POPULAR HARVEST ANTHEM 


NEST THE YEAR 25th 100 
hop WiTH THANKSGIVING 2gth 1000 + 
is His Goopness 21st 1000 
or Tuy Worxs 13th 1000 ¢ 
us Fruitt SEASONS roth 1000 ¢ 
Tue Eves or att Wart THee 61st roo 
Sung at a Festival by 1,500 voices at Newea -Tyne. 
Fear not, O Laxp ath 1000 
Sinc Praises tro His Namue ‘ roth roo 
O Lorpb, How MANIFOLD ARE Tuy WorKs oth 1000 + 
Praise THE Lorp, O JERUSALEM 42nd 1000 
Sung at Choral Festivals, Wem and Downpatrick ( ~athedral. 
FAVOURITE oe iNIFICAT AND Nunc Dimirtis 1x D 26th 1000 ¢ 
Full of flowing lody and effect. Sung at a Choir Festival. 
“a Lo AND Company, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, 
Tne H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for the U.S.A 
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CHORAL SONGS FOR S.AT.B. 
EDWARD ELGAR. 
THE SHOWER THE FOUNTAIN 


(Op. 71, No. 1). (Or. 71, No. 2). 
THE WORDS FROM A POEM BY rHE WORDS FROM A POEM BY 


HENRY VAUGHAN. HENRY VAUGHAN. 
Price 4d. Tonic Sol-fa, 3d. Price 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. 


DEATH ON THE HILLS 
(Op. 72). 
THE WORDS ADAPTED FROM THE RUSSIAN OF MAIKOV, BY 


ROSA NEWMARCH. 


"Price 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. 


LOVE'S TEMPEST SERENADE 
(Op. 73, No. 1). (Or. 73, No. 2). 


THE WORDS ADAPTED FROM THE RUSSIAN OF | THE WORDS ADAPTED FROM THE RUSSIAN OF 
MAIKOV, BY MINSKY, BY 


ROSA NEWMARCH. ROSA NEWMARCH. 


Price 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. Price 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. 


NEW CHORAL WORKS 


BY 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US) MARCH OF THE CAMERON MEN 


(SONNET.) FOR CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES. 
CHORUS FOR MIXED VOICES. 
THE WorDs BY 
WORDSWORTH. 
Price 3d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. Price 3d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. 
OCAN YE SEW CUSHIONS? SPRING-ENCHANTMENT 
(LULLABY.) FIVE-PART SONG FOR MIXED VOICES. 
An OLD ScoTTisH CRADLE-SONG. THe WorDs BY 
FOR CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES. HELEN F. BANTOCK. 


THE WoRDS AND AIR BY 


MARY M. CAMPBELL. 





Price 3d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. Price Threepence. 


A PAGEANT OF HUMAN LIFE 


CHORAL SUITE. 
FOR MALE, FEMALE, AND CHILDREN’S VOICES. 
THE WORDS bY 


Sir THOMAS MORE. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


BALLADE FESTIVAL SONG 
(Which Villon wrote, expecting to be hanged.) FOR CHORUS (T.T.B.B.) 
FOR CHORUS (T.T.B.B.) 
THE WORDS BY 


~ y Pa Tr 
CHARLES NEWTON-ROBINSON. H. ORSMOND ANDERTON. 


THE WORDS BY 





Price Fourpence. Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


LonpDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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. E. JAQUES-DALCROZE 
VOCAL WORKS WITH ENGLISH TEX] 


CELEBRATED CHILDREN- AND ACTION-SONGS. 








No. Price, net No. Price, ne Hl 
808. First Children-Songs and Dances. Op. 34... 4s. 988. Six New Songs with action, for the very ( 


Sixteen Part-songs for Medium Voice and little ones. tee tes a 
Pianoforte, with explanatory text. With explanz atory text.  (Callisthenic Studies.) 
1. Diddle, diddle dee. 10. The snow-white 1. The little dumb maiden (Study in hand. : 
2. The merry Huntsmen. lambkin. movements). } 
3. Sir Cuckoo’s marriage. 11. Santa Claus. 2. Pit-a-Pat (Study in step-marching). 
4. The lake. 12. Johnny’s ride. 3. The pretty Doll (Study in expression : head 
5. My Pussy Cat. 13. My heart is thine. and eyes). 
6. The bonny Baby. 14. The naughty little 4. Clever hands and fingers (Song with action), 
7. Come, let us dance. boy. 5. Faithful little Legs (Song with action). 
8. Just like this. 15. Washing Day. 6. The quick Dressmaker (Song with action). 
9 The bashful boy. 16. The Willow Tree. 989. The same, Voice part only. Old Notation TH 
838. The same, Voice part only. Old Notation... Is. Ticaaith os acne a at r : 
; as ,; 1010. Twelye Callisthenic Songs for young girls 
825. The same, Voice part only. Tonic Sol-fa ... 8d. With explanatory text. 
809. NewChildren-Songs and Dances. Op. 37 ... 45. 1. Pretty white arms (Study in arm-movements), 
Fifteen Part-songs for Medium Voice and 2. The little stone maidens (Study in torso- 
Pianoforte, with explanatory text. movements). 
1. Song of the good little 9. Song of the Doc 3. The mermaid (Study in general grace of 
birds. tor’s visit. movement). 
2. Song of the old 10. Song of the bleat 4. Side-by-side (Song with action). 
grannies. ing lambkin. 5. The maids of Tanagra (Song with action). 
3. Song of the new skirt. 11. Song of the brave 6. The white Maidens (Song with action). 
4. Song of the obliging little soldiers. 7. The Statues (Song with action). 
shopwoman. 12. Song of the little 8. The Pedlar (Song with actions). 
5. Song of the Seasons. prisoner. 9g. The old arm-chair (Song in three pictures), 
6. Song of the little 13. Song of the little 10. The two Dancing-lessons (Song with actions). 
re urfs. doggie. 11. The golden-haired Fairy (Song with dance). 
7. Song of the child who 14. Song of the kind . 12. On a Sunday Morn (Marching exercise). 
Won't eat his food. _ maiden. tort. The same, Voice part only. Old Notation 
8. Song of the bridal 15. Song of the good ; 
pair. workmen. With 
839. The same, Voice part only. Old Notation... Is. 


836. The same, Voice part only. Tonic Sol-fa... 8d.) _, oe iat al . _— 
10. Children-Songs. Op.42. .. ..  ... 4s; 9ONGS WITH PIANOFORTE 


Twelve Part-songs for Medium Voice and 


Pianoforte, with explanatory text. . ACCOM PAN I M ENT. 





1. The tiny little house. 8. The Visit. 

2. Dear lady Snow. 9g. The Omelette. 

3. The little Bee. 10. The good little NINE SONGS (MEDIUM VOICE) WITH 

4. Baby’s Bedtime. girl's reply. d Bes : ies 

5. The Mice’s revenge. 11. Skipping. PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 

6. Baby’s Ride. 12. The story ol 

7. Playing at Trains. Johnny. No. 
840. The same, Voice part only. Old Notation... Is. 1017. Prayer to the Moon ni ~ ia 
$23. Ten Children-Scenes. Op. 54 “a .-» 4S. 1018. Marinette... “ gs wie on ON 


With explanatory text. _ 1019. Jeannette’s Wooing cae ks amon 
1. Shuttlecocks. 7. The sad story of - tet R i 
2. The little scatterbrain. the vain Duck 1020, My ‘Queen ncurses Piss mes we 
3. Grandpapa ling. 1021. When a maid is sweet and twenty oe I 
4- Thegood Housekeeper. 5. Cruel Anna. 1022. The merry Mummer ned % a» Se 
5. The Oracle. 9. The two Gossips. ‘ \ ak bs 2 ; 
6. Tommy’s got the 10. Whenl’ve finished 1023. My lake is pure... uae ose = ] 
sulks. growing. 1024. I want to marry Betsy Bee I 
861. The same, Voice part only. Old Notation... 1s.| 1025. Maytime 


Wit 


THE JAQUES-DALCROZE RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICS 
(EURHYTHMICS) 
Can also be had either in French or in German. A condensed edition of this method, with English text, is in preparate 
The complete catalogue and special lists of JAQUES-DALCROzE’s EDUCATIONAL Works will be issued shortly, and¥ 
be sent gratis and post-free on application. 












NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limiren. 


Sole Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, and the U nited States of America, for the JAQUES-DALCROZE P ublicatioss 
issued by JopIn ET Cre., Lausanne. 


LONDON : ° 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


NOVELLO’S HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 


EDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 

























“XT 
S. 


‘of CHORAL TECHNIQUE & INTERPRETATION 











udies,) ” BY i 
a HENRY COWARD. it 
. Mus. Doc. Oxon. it 
: head : tI 
—_ Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings net. 
tion). 
“s“FTHE TEACHING AND ACCOMPANIMENT | 
ats OF PLAINSONG 
torso- BY 
vies FRANCIS BURGESS. 
a}. Published as a Net Book. i 
Price, Cloth, gilt, Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 
ona) JUST PUBLISHED. 
ance). = 
»). ~ al en ~~ _ rrr = - 
eo 8 THE MUSIC OF THE BIBLE. 
With some account of the Development of Modern Musical Instruments from Ancient Types. 
BY 
RTE JOHN STAINER. 
New Edition, with Additional Illustrations and Supplementary Notes 
BY 

wlan THE REV. F. W. GALPIN, M.A., F.L.S. 
T 

; Published as a Net Book. 

; Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings net. t 

I 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

I ~ van ~ rr ~ 

7 SONGS FROM THE 

, , C™ ™~ T r =) ~ ~ 

| PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

With Dances and Incidental Music as sung and danced by the Bermondsey Guild of Play. 
WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
MRS. G. T. KIMMINS. 

paratiol 
and Wi 


Published as a Net Book. 
Price, Half Bound, Paper Sides, gilt top, Five Shillings net. 






ications 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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SUMMER VACATION, 


1914. 
X SELECTED LIST OF 


-LLO'S EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 


NOVELLO’S GRADED PIANOFORTE MUSIC NOVELLO’S PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 


For use with the Associated Ioard Examination Music. Collections of Pieces by the Great Masters 
and Eminent Composers. 
See Special List of these Pieces. One Shilling each. 





NOVELLO’S PROGRESSIVE STUDIES FOR SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES 
THE PIANOFORTE Progressively arranged. 
Arranged in Groups. Edited and the fingering revised and supplemented ty 
Edited and the fingering revised and supplemented by FR : Tavies : 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. RANKLIN AYLOR. 


36 Books at One Shilling each. Eight Rooks at 1s. 6d. each. 


perenne nels aaaas Ge | NOVELLO’S 
NOVELLO’S SCHOOL M:z 2S FOR E :, ian ‘ 
biases mp ponedisrcenanga aia SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
PIANOFORTE Edited by KARL KLINDWORTH. 
Two Books at One Shilling each. Fourteen Books at prices from Is. 6d. each. 


MELODIOUS TECHNIQUE FOR THE A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE THEOR 
PIANOFORTE OF MUSIC. 
By J. A. O'NEILL. 


Two Books at Two Shillings each. A. O'NEILL. 


A MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE VIOLIN 
Edited by ; Edited by 
AvGusT WILHELM) and JAMEs Brown. C. EGERTON Lowe. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES FOR VOICE, PROGRESSIVE STUDIES FOR THE \0G 
Edited by Edited by 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER. Sik GreorGE HENSCHEL. 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS FOR SIGHT-SINGING VOICE-CULTURE FOR CHILDREN 
Edited by BY 
W. G. McNavaur. JAMES BATEs. 


SCHOOL OPERETTAS AND CANTATAS ELEMENTARY MUSIC MANUALS 
Edited by Edited by 
W. G. McNauGurt. W. G. McNaAucur. 
ENGLISH FOLK-SONGS THE MORRIS BOOK 
Collected and arranged by A History of Morris Dancing, with a Description of t 
' : ; (aa Dances. 
Ceci, |. SHARP and R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Edited by Ceci. J. SHARP 


THE COUNTRY DANCE BOOK THE SWORD DANCES OF NORTHERS 
Edited by ENGLAND 
cu. J. SHARP Edited by Cecit J. SHarr. 


SCHOOL BAND MUSIC MENDELSSOHN ’S “LIEDER OHNE WORT! 


Simply arranged for Strings and for Novello’s Complete Editions. 


Pianoforte and Strings. From One Shilling. 


Messrs. NOVELLO & CO. offer every facility to Teachers for the selection of Educatic 
Music. A Special Room at their Wardour Street House is set aside for this purpose.  Assistal 
and expert advice will be given if required. 


Detailed Lists of the above Publications on application to: 
, 160, Warpour Street, W. 
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THE EVE OF 
CANTATA 
CHORUS, 
Tue Worps by 
JOHN KEATS. 
Tue Music By 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 


Pwo SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
Cloth, gilt, 4s. 6d. 
each. 


FOR SOLI, 


PRICE 
Boards, 3s. } 
Vocal Parts, 1s. 
(Tonic Sol-fa in the Press) 


Paper 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

The vocal writing is always admirably smooth and fluent, the music 
abounds in graceful passages, both vocal and orchestral, and there is 
something refreshing in its ¢ omplete freedom from affectation. 

Me Eve of St. Agnes” is bound to find owe ur with choral societies . 

arch of an unpretentious, straightforw: ind eminently singable 
work. 


MORNING POsT. 


Mr. Barnett, like Verdi, moves with the times in 
His cantata is designed on the modern continuous plan, and his musik 
itself is of to-day in its freedom of utterance and in the vividness and 
————— colour. He seems to revel in the freedom allowed, 

nd does not hesitate to take advantage of every opening. Yet with it 
all there is the touch of the experienced craftsms an who understands the 

voice and can write gratefully and well for it singly and in groups. 


notable fashion. 


SUNDAY TIMES. 
His music is written in continuous plan, and his orchestration has 
ften a modern richness of colour. The chief charac te ristics of his 
rk are the facile flow and suavity of his melodies and 
] tec hniq jue, 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
There isno reason why this work should not have as wide a popularity 
‘Ancient Mariner,” for it repeats the same 
haracteristics of tunefulress and unpretentic ous workmanship. 


THE GLOBE. 
It is still, as it has always been, impossible for Mr. 
g that is not suave, mellifluous, and musicianly. 


London: Nove..o 


Barnett to 


AND Company, Limited. 


Just PusLisnep. 


FALMOUTH 


4 POEM 
RY 
W. E. HENLEY. 
¢ for Double Chorus, unaccompanied, 
Accompaniment 


or with Pianofo 


by 


T. WOODMAN. 


Price One Shilling. 


1 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


VOYAGE OF LOVE 
SONG-CYCLE. 
THE WORDS BY 
HAROLD SIMPSON. 
THE MUSIC BY 


A. von AHN CARSE. 


THE 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 


London: Novetto axp Company, Limited. 


ST. AGNES) 


the clear and | 


AND ORCHESTRA. | 


7] 





CONCERTO 
VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 


s bY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


(Op. 62.) 


Fut. Scort 
MINIATURE Sci 


First Viow 

Seconp Vio 

VioLa 

Vio LONCELLG 

ConTRA Basso 

Wine Parts ae 
ARRANGEMEN LIN A , RTE 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Pus.isuep. 


AIR A DANSER 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


A. DUTEIL DOZANNE 
(Op. 21). 
Iwo Shillings ! 


Price 


WELLO AND Company, Limited. 


PIECES 


PIANOFORTE. 


London: Ne 


SIX EASY 
FOR VIOLIN AND 
RY 


C. H. LLOYD. 


Price Three Shillings. 


Ge * Br idal March, ” Mi inwet and Trio. 
2. Lullaby. } 5. Melody 
3. Lament. . Valse 


London: Novetto axp Company, Limited. 








Just Pur. 


NOCT TU RNE 


JOSEF HOL b ROOKE 


(Op. 55, No. 1). 


Violin and Pianoforte 
Clarinet and Pianoforte 


NovELto AND CoMPANY, L imited. 


y 
FOU R SONG Ss: 
By ian LAYLAND-BARRATT 
(LAapy LAYLAND-BARRATT). 
EVES OF TENDER BLUI 
A RING FOR REME MBRANC E. 
;. SILENTLY THROUGH THE DIM ETHER. 
; A LITTLE BUNCH OF HEATHER. 
I'wo Shillings h. 


WEEKES & CO., 14, Hane 


Londor 


No, 1. 


ret ea 


VER STREET, 


Messrs. LONDON, 
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NOVELLO’S 


NEW SONGS 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


SQUIRE. 


‘| & HUNTING 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


FOR YOUR DREAMING. 


Suitable for All Voices. 
‘THE GLORY 


Suitable for All Voices. 


T HE COUNTY PALATINE. 


OF THE MORN. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 





ARSON BROWN. By Percy E. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


LOND IN TOWN. 

By HERBERT W. 

Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 

SUPPLICATION., By ROBERT 
Suitable for All Voices. 


\ JITHIN YOUR EYES. 


Suitable for All Voices. 


HE PATHWAY THRO’ THE 





POPPIES. 


By BOTHWELL THOMSON. | 


Suitable for Mezzo-Sopranos or Contraltos. 


\ JISHES. 
Suitable for Sopranos or Contraltos. 


BOLD GENDARME. 


‘THE 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 





(GENTLEMAN JOHN. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


HE SMILE OF SPRING. (Vocal Waltz.) 


By Percy E. FLETCHER. 


Suitable for Sopranos or Contraltos, 


L°VE IN THE MEADOWS. 


By PERCY E, FLETCHER. 


Suitable for Sopranos or Contraltos. 


(ALLOPING DICK. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 





ITH ALL MY HEART. 


By WALTER EARNSHAWE. 


Suitable for All Voices. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrtep. 


Lonpon: 





By C. WHITAKER WILSON. 


By C. WHITAKER WILSON. 


By NOEL JOHNSON. 


By A. KINGSTON-STEWART. 


FLETCHER. 


WAREING. 


COVERLEY. 





By BASIL GRAHAM. | 


By BOTHWELL THOMSON. 
By ERNEST NEWTON. 


By HERBERT W. WAREING. 


By Percy E. FLETCHER. 





Just Pustisuep. 


No. 85, NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS, 


A GUIDE TO SOLO SINGING 
CONTAINING FULL INSTRUCTIONS ON SINGING, 
WITH A DETAILED ANALYSIS OF SOME WEI]. 

KNOWN WORKS AND SONGS. 
BY 
GUSTAVE GARCIA, 
Professor of Singing at the Royal College of Music, and formerly 


at the Royal Academy and Guildhall School of Music, 


ie 


Price Two Shillings. 


In Paper Boards, 2s. 6d. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited, 


Just Published. 


Ss 


No. 81, NOVELLO’s Music PRIMERs. 


THREE-PART STUDIES 
FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS AND LADIES’ CHOIRS, 
HUGH BLAIR, 
WITH PREFACE AND DIRECTIONS FOR PRACTICE 


JAMES BATES. 


Price Ninepence. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 


FOR THE VOICE 


With Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


COMPOSED BY 


G. HENSCHEL 
(Op. 49). 
IN TWO PARTS. 
Part I. Studies in Sustained Singing. 
Part II. 


Each Part published for High, Medium, and Low Voice. 


Studies in Florid Singing. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 


London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 


FOUR CHARACTERISTIC PIECE 


COMPOSED BY 


C. H. LLOYD. 


Price Three Shillings. 


CONTENTS. 


Mazurka. 


1. In Modo d'una Sonata, | mm 
i Moto Perpetuo. 


2. Cavatina | + 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
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Fantasia on the old mel ody * 


NOVELLO’S 


FOR THE ORGAN. 


TWELVE 


‘Urbs Beata 


There is a green hill far away 


Marche Triomphale. 


Ave Maria 


Grand Choeur No. 2. 


Andantino in D flat . 


Chanson Triste 


Prelude to “‘ Loheng rin,’ 


Romanza 
Allegretto in E flat 


No. 2. 


Chanson de Nuit 
Alla Marcia 
Minuetto 


Spring Song 
The Curfew 
Pastorale in E 


TWELVE 


Ave Maria d’ Arc: adelt 


Cantique d'Amour 


The Seraph’s Strain . 
. Le Carillon 


Scherzo in A flat 
Melody 

Serenade . 
Bridal March. 
Berceuse ‘ 
Melodie in E .. 
Aubade 


Nocturne in C sharp minor 
Procession to the Minster (“‘ 


TWELVE 


Act I. 





Se in”) 


Passacaglia .. pm ‘h : 

Fantasia upon the Plain-song Melody 
“Ad cenam Agni” 

Allegretto in A flat 
No. TWELVE 

Arietta 

Souvenir de Printe mps 

Andante in D 

Pavane in A 

Harmonies du Soir 

Grand Cortége ae 

Allegro alla Marcia .. 

Visione. . 


Chant sans Paroles .. 


Prelude to Act III. (“ 


Allegro Pomposo 


. Canzona 


Die 


(Just 


Meistersinger 


PUBLISHED.) 


SELECTED 


SELECTED 


) 


. Ed 
P. Tschaikow sky 

R. Wagner 
W. Wolstenholme 
W. Wolstenholme 


Edws ard J 





*IECES. 


o_o 
Edward Elgar 


W. Faulkes 
on . Ch. Gounod 
Alexandre Guilmz ant 
enselt 


‘Alfred Hollins 


Iwin H. Lemare 





SELECTED PIECES. 


Edward Elgar 
Myles B. 


Franz Liszt 


Theo. Wendt 
W. Wolstenholme 
W. Wolstenholme 


PIECES. 


Edward C. 


Ss. a e-Taylor 


|. Edwin H. 


3airstow 


Hofmann 
“Allfved Hollins 
lLemare 
S. Rachmaninoff 

.. A. Strelezki 
P. Tschaikowsky 
Vagner 


‘Je ohn E. West 
Healey Willan 


W. Wolstenholme 


S. Coleridge- 


SELECTED PIECES 


Taylor 


Joseph Holbrooke 


a) 


Ek 


Alfred Hollins 
Bernard Johnson 
igfrid Karg-Elert 
dwin H. Lemare 

..A. L. Peace 
e Rheinberger 

Tschaikowsky 
. R. Wagner 
John E. West 


W. Wolstenholme 


No. 5. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 


» Jour de Noces .. 


Festival Prelude o 
egend 


Allegretto Pastorale 
Benedic tion Nuptiale 
» Sursum Corda .. 


Alla Marcia . 
Adagio Cantabile 
Fanfare 
Intermezzo 

Easter Morn . 
Finale in B flat .. 


* Ein’ 


fe: ste Burg 


». John N. 


Archer 
. Faulkes 
Hz aan Grace 
. M. Higgs 
Alfred Hollins 
Ireland 
John N. Ireland 
dwin H. Lemare 
J. Lemmens 

B. Luard-Selby 
John E. West 


I. a “4 


W. Wolstenholme 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 


Cloth, Five Shillings each. 


London: Novge._Lto AND Company, 


Limited. 


Dubois 


Foster 
Alexandre Guilmant 
H. Hofmann 
H. Hofmann 
Alfred Hollins 
Horsman 
. Edwin ‘i. Lemare 






THE ORGAN 


WALTER G. ALCOCK, 


M.V.O., ; 
A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. { 


Organist and Composer to His Majesty's Chapels Royal and 








Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 













Assistant-Organist of Westminster Abbey. 


Published as a Net Book. | 


Price Four Suiitincs Ner. i 








THE ATHENAUM. 





and is admirable at all points. j 


A fine work 






_YORKSH IRE POST. 

Alcock is in itself a sufficient 
The Organ, 
useful 





The name of Dr. 
of the sound ah ts of organ-playing, and his book, “ 
There 


alter G. guarantee 






more than sustains his reputation. are many 
short original pieces 
which serve as further illustrations of the It is very 


and from every point of view is a 


exercises on various technical points, and some 
author's teaching. 
clearly printed on good, stout paper, 


desirable book. 






YORKSHIRE OBSERVER. 






A treatise on the instrument by so eminent an authority as Dr. 
Walter Alcock is likely to become a standard text-book. The young 
student could ask for none better. 










THE SCOTSMAN. 
The work is a distinctly useful addition to box 





ks of musical instruction. 









BRISTOL TIMES AND MIRROR. 
books of instruction about the 
ythe best. Its merits are sundry. 


mastered no other one is needed for 


THE 

Although many 
published, the latest is among 
If the book be thoroughly 
purpose of tuition, for it is the key to everythin 


organ have been 

the 
g that has been written 
for the king of instruments. The print is exceedingly clear, and the 
book itself neat and attractive. 


WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 


book in the ordinary use of the term, 






THE 


instruction 






This is not an “ for 





and the information given is so largely the result of 
personal experiment and experience that 
the art of orgs playing will 
suggestions which will prove of practical service. 
g with the elements of organ art ; 





its scope is too wide, z 


those who have already 
find many 


The book is admirably 





advanced in an hints and 






and a very 





divided into sections dealin 





important chapter is that on hymn-playing. 





THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


find himself 





helpe d by 


Alcock. 


gan student will greatly 





Every 
‘*The Organ, 





young or 
‘a new manual of the instrument by Dr, 






THE CHOIR. 
We congratulate Dr. Alcock on having produced 
rank with the | of its kind, 









a work which will 







best 





















| THE MUSIC STUDENT, 
The work is up-to-date in every way, it is well arranged and 
One must look a long 


| a work which unites as much sound instruction with so 






graduated 


and begins at the beginning way to find : 


much good 





| music of all grades, all under one cover. 






THE BOOKSELLER. 
Dr. Alcock has produced a very helpful and useful 
ambitious player will do well to study with great care and atte sntion ; he 
who follows the directions here given will undoubtedly find his work as 


| an organist very materially assisted, 







book which the 










CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

Written by a master of his subject, “‘ The Organ " makes an immediate 
appeal to organists of all descriptions, for the matter contained in the 
book embraces all that is necessary from simple pedal exercises—called 
"—up to pieces requiring all the resources of modern 










by some ‘“‘ first steps’ 
organ technique. 
















London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 
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ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS jae Postmen 
ORGAN. PA nrOm IME 


(New Series.) 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Z 


Seven Chorale Preludes .. on C. Hubert H. Parry 
Prelude in C .. am . = .. W. Wolstenholme 
Festival Prelude on “‘ Ein’ feste Burg .. W. Faulkes 
Meditation .. *s - ee oe .. W. Faulkes 
Postludium .. ee “a we ‘ .. W. Faulkes 
Jour de Noces - - en .. J. Stuart Archer 
Cantiléne : - os on -_ R. G. Hailing 
Ite Missa Est J. Lemmens 


COMVOSED BY 


H. SCOTT-BAKER. 


Price Two Shillings. 


Triumphal March J. Lemmens 
Fanfare 


35 hw 
: Edited by J. Lemmens 
Cantabile , } 


Joun E. West London: Novetto anp Com 


FPP SY OYEY Po 


J. Lemmens 
Finale .. J. Lemmens 
A Fantasy : es _ ‘ C. Edgar Ford ust PUBLISHED. 
Intermezzo .. .. W. Wolstenholme 
Legend ‘ it Harvey Grace 
Meditation ‘ Alfred Hollins 
Barcarolle : en .. Arthur W. Pollitt 


bares MAZURKA 
Cantique . Edward Elgar 


Prelude and Fucue in C (Edited by John E. West) FOR 
J. L. Krebs . q 
Epilogue “i nw ‘ .. W. Wolstenholme PIANOFORTE SOLO 
Suite Ancienne - on F. W. Holloway 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor 

Voluntary 
Impromptu 

Legend W. G. Alcock 

Intermezzo J. Stuart Archer 

[Twelve Miniature H. M. Higgs 

W. G. Alcock 

H. Sandiford Turner 

Thomas F. Dunhill 

Festal Prelude homas F, Dunhill lated 

Caprice de ¢ ort J. Stuart ~ - > —— 

. nethod of 


Molalla tn nnn eee ie 
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SCOTT-BAKER 


» Shillings. 


Novetto anp Company, I 
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clefs is expl 
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TRANSFORMATION SCENE EDWARD ELGAR. - 
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diced taser cn oe Oe JOHN IRELAND 
WEBSTER’S : Price Two Shillings net 

Child's Primer of the Theory of Music. don: Noveno asp Ce 


\ I ‘> Compayxy, I t 
ONE SHILLIN . > a ae ; 
iensheaubiieats haiti SONATA IN A 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTI 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limit BY 
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No. 86, NOVELLO’Ss MUSIC PRIMERS. 


APRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE 


THEORY OF MUSIC 


CONTAINING 


NUMEROUS TEST-QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS. 


JULIA A. O'NEILL 


mnposer of * ‘EXEKCISES FOR THE WEAKER FinGers ™ (Progressive 
Studies, Edited by FRanktin Taytor, Book 53) and of 
““Metopious TEecHNiQuE.” 


Price One Shilling. Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. 
THE TIMES. 

It is in its clear statement of facts, both in writing and by the use of 

imple diagrams, that Miss Julia O" Neill’ s book excels. 


THE MORNING POST. 
Her manner of putting down the facts is concise and clear. An 
nse amount of ground is covered in logical sequence, and the book 
of the most helpful pub lications as yet made. It is satisfactory 
note that ear-cultivation is touched upon, 








MUSICAL OPINION. 
lt is really surprising the amount of useful matter that Julia A. O'Neill 
2s managed to compress within the covers of her primer, ‘‘A Practical 
Guide to the Theory of Music.” Teachers who wish to keep abreast of 
be times in an educational sense will find this well-written guide 
calculated to help them to a knowledge of the latest and most accepted 
method of element ary theoretical instruction. We are pleased to note 
the all-important subject of ear-culture has not been neglected in 
¢ present primer. 





THE LADY. 
Isa thoroughly praiseworthy attempt to present the cardinal facts of 
cal theory in a plain and straightforward manner to the beginner. 
y admirable is the way the gradual formation of our present- -day 
efs is explained. 


NOVELLO A AND COMP ANY, Limrren. 


NEW EDITION (1912). 


HANDBOOK OF EXAMINATIONS 
IN MUSIC 


600 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 
ERNEST A. DICKS, 


Fettow or THe Rovat CoLLece or OrGANISsTs. 

The scope of this book covers the whole ground of theoretical 
txaminations in music. It supplies an invaluable equipment to candi- 
cates entering for the various Local Examinations in Musical Knowledge 
teld periodically throughout the country, and it will be found extremely 
sseful to those who are preparing for the higher grades of Diploma and 
Degree Examinations. 

The book is therefore very comprehensive. Its range includes 
questions and answers in Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Fugue, Acoustics, Musical History, Organ Construction, and Choir 
Training. 

Byno means the least valuable part of the volume is that section, 
nsisting of upwa ards of one hundred pages, which contains yw of 
past examination papers set by the Associated Board, Trinity College, 
anc the Incorpors ated Society of Musicians ; the Universities of Oxford. 
Cambridge, London, Dublin, Durham, and Edinburgh, and the Victoria 
University ; The Royal Academy of Musi . The Royal College of Music, 
The Re yal College of Organists. The advantage of having so many 
specimens of these actual examination papers within one cover is too 
tous to need further comment or commendation, 








Loxpon : 





- PREFACE TO THE NINTH EDITION 
he author desires to acknowledge his great indebtedness to the 
tuthorities of the London University ; The Royal Academy of Music ; 
i Associated Board of the Royal Acaden. y of Music and the Royal 
i llege of Music ; The Royal College of Organists ; Trinity € — of 
sic, London ; and the Incorpor: ated Society of Musicians, for their 
dness in allowing z him to incorporate copies of their latest Ex: mination 
spers in Parts Il. and III. of his Handbook, in order that he might 
present their latest examination requirements. E. A.D 


Price, CLoru, THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
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separately), 


PIANOFORTE_ 


BACH, J. S.—Organ Works. 
A. SrRADAL. 1 


MUSIC. 


Transcribed for Pianoforte by 


in C minor, 2s. net; 4. Ditto, in C major, rs. 6d. 

5- Ditto, in C major, 2s. net ; 6. Toccata and Fi 

38. net; 7. Ditto, in D minor 
CHENNEVIERE, D.—Lamento 
COUPERIN, E.—Les Chinois. Pia 


Pianoforte Solo 
oforte Solo 


Saillie. Pianoforte Solo 

Alle = unde. Revised by L. Diemer. For 2 Pianofortes 
SCHMITI F.—Berceuse (Extrait des feuillets de voyage) 

P anoforte Solo “ty 
STRAUS R.—Op. 6 La Légende de Josep Ballet 


With C ompleté Pext in French 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


I 
Piz ~ & Solo. 








MAR’ rINEK, H. Op. 80. Siisser Wohllaut schlift in der Sait 


Gold. Violin and Pianoforte 





REGER, M.—Romanze ir. A minor. Arranged | y Karc-Evert 
for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon 

WE mee IS, H Op Viegenlied. For Strings and Harp 

zUus SHNEID, K.—Op. 78. Zwei Improvisationen. For String 


Orchestra. 1. Schlummerweise; 2. Traumerei 


ORGAN AND HARMONIUM MUSIC. 
— - Concerto in G minor. For Organ and Strings. 
Fre rrangement by H. RAHNER ee 
HIN IKE L DES G.—Op. 6. Esmeralda. Fi Pianoforte, 

H: a am, String Quartet (Wind Instruments, ad //4.) 
KIRCHNER, F.—Op. 63. Zillertaler Volkslange. For Piano- 
forte, Harmonium, String Quartet (Wind Instruments, ad //6.) 
— H.—Op. 36. igeunermusik. For janoforte, 

Harmonium, String Quartet (Wind Instruments, ad /7/.) 
OBERNDORFF, Teo. von. Op. 2 No. Gondoliera, For 
" - forte, Harmonium, String Quartet (Wind Instruments, 





h.) _ . ° 
RE CE R. MAX. Romanze in A minor. For Pianoforte 
Harmonium, String Quartet (W - Inctramente, ad lib.) 
SCHARWENKA, Pu.—Lied im Volkston. For Pianoforte, 
Harmonium, String Quartet (wW ind Instrume —~ ad lib 
THIESSEN, K. Op. 25, No Barcarolle. w Piano 





orte, 


Harmonium, String Qu: urtet ww ind Instruments, ad /id.) 
THOMA, R.—Op. 47. Czardas. Op. 48, Mig chang 
» 4 Pp. 4 
For Pj unoforte, Harmonium, String Quartet (Wi id Instru- 





ments, ad di/,).. es o. 
KARG-ELERT, S.—Op. 95, Part 3, Die ersten Studien im 
»olyphonen Spiel. For Harmonium , ° 
MARTINEK, H.—Op. 8 Siisser Wohllaut schlaft in der 


Saiten Gold. For Violin, Harmonium, and Pianoforte 





NAGLER, F.—Op. 4. Iwo Lyric Pieces. 1. Andacht ; 
. Bitten. For String Orchestra and Organ each 
SKOP, V. F.—Op. 15. Suite. For String Orchests Piano- 
forte, and Harmonium 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
DELAGE, M.—Trois Mélodi Complete 
HUE, G.—Chansons lointaines. 1. Les Barques éternelles ; 
», Complainte d'amour: 3. Litanies passionnées; 4. Soir 
paien (avec flaite) complete 
LIONCOURT, Gey De. lrois Meélodies. 1 Je nose; 
Musique sur l'eau ; cturne . each 





MASSENET.—E, “pres riques. A, For Mezzo-Soprano ; 
RB. as 





S« rano. 1 1 net ° 
et: En Vovage, ts. 6. net: 4. Battements « 
net; 5. La derniere lettre ce Werther, 
wtrefois, 1s. 6d 7. Nocturne, 2s. 
s. net; gq. Rose de mai, ts. 6d, net; 


mplete 





Ballet Fantaisie. Orchestral Parts 





Javotte. 


SAINT-SAI Ns. 
NOVELLO’S CATALOGUES, 1a HARMONIUM MUSIC.— 
This Catalogue contains, besides the publications of Novello & 
Co., Ltd., a Choice Collection of Foreign Publications, im- 
ported and sold by Novello & Co., Ltd. To be had post-free 
on application. 

NOVEL LO'S CATALOGUES, Ins ORGAN MUSIC.—tThis 
Catalogue contains a Choice Selection from the best works, 
written by the most pri ominet it Foreign Composers. These 
works, mostly published broad, are all to be had from 
Novello & Co., Ltd. To hy had post-free on application. 

List of New For eign Publications, from March, 1911, to April, 

Vusical Limes. 





Price One SHILLING. 


London: Novetto axp Company, Limited. | 








reprinted from 7he 4 


NOVELLO AND “COMP ANY, Limitep. 


LonpDon : 


Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 2s. net : 
2. Prae ludium and Fugue in A minor, 2s. 6d. net: _ , 


1e (Dorisc ch). 


BACH, J. 5. —Organ and Pianoforte Co umposiaions Transeribec 
for String Orchestra by H. Kaun. 1. Sarabande. From 
English Suite in A minor, 4s. net : Bourrée. Ditto, ditto 
5S. net ; shoralvorspiel. *Erbarm dik ad mein, O Herre 
Gott,” 3s. 6d. net; 4. Ditto, ‘* Aus tiefer No 
Overture Suite. Iranscribed for String Orchestra by 
H. Scurépet 

— L.—Op. 34 nd Concerto (Romantico). ‘Cello and 

*janoforte 


d'amour, 35. net 

FULL — S AND “ORC HE STR: AL PARTS 
DEBUSSY, C.—Jeux. Potme danse. Full Score Ss. net: 

Orches ' Parts . 
FRANCK, C.—Cantabile. Pianoforte Conductor and Orchestral 

Parts 


To be had free on applicatior 


NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


NET. 
s. d. 
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POPULAR WORKS FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES 
CONCERT VERSION OF THE POPULAR COMIC OPERA 
TOM JONES 


Lyrics By CHARLES H. TAYLOR. 


> 





COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD GERMAN. 
CHORUSES ONLY (TONIC SOL-FA), Price Is. 6d. net ag 


Price 3s. 6d. net cash. 
Printed Orchestral Parts may be had on hire, 


Is. 6d. 99 


CONCERT VERSION OF THE POPULAR COMIC OPERA 


MERRIE ENGLAND 
Written sy BASIL HOOD. 


DWARD GERMAN. 


6d. net cash. CHORUSES ONLY (Tonic SOL-FA), Price 1s. od. net cad 


Scort , Price 3s. 
Printed Orchestral Parts may be had on hire. 


ES ONL\ “ Is. 6d. ” 


THE WEDDING OF SHON MACLEAN 
Porm sy ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
HUBERT BATH. 
CHORUSES ONLY (O.N.) Price Is. 6d. net cat 


lrice 2s. 6d. net cash. 
Printed Orchestral Parts may be had on hire. 


VOCAL SCORE 
Tonic SOL-FA ; » . o8 99 


CHAPPELL & CO. LTD., 50, New Bonp Srreet, Lonpon, W. 


NEW YORK, TORONTO, AND MELBOURNE. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC FOR MILITARY BAND 


Arranged by DAN GODFREY, GEORGE MILLER, Mus. Bac., and Others. 


me Batrison.—Westwood Gavotte 
Hervey, Arruur.—‘‘ On the March 
Haas, H. M. “Our Queen ” (Quick Mar ch) - ae 
Horma) H.—‘* Kirmess (Rustic Pictures) 300k I. 
‘Kirmess (Rustic Pictures). Book II. st = 
Lean, Epwin H.—Andantino in D flat 
Liovp, H. C. An Eton Memorial March 
Mackenzie, A. C.—** Benedictus " (“‘ Six P. ieces for Violin >. 
Ballet Music ( **Colomba”) : as ‘ 
— Courante (* “R: avenswood "’) ‘ " 
—— Funeral March (** The Story of Sayid"’) 
— La Savannah an ae 
— ‘* The Empire Flag 
MACPHERSON, STEWART.—Orchestral Ballad 
MILLER, GEORGE. Solemn March . 
Motigue.— March (* Abraham ”) 
|} Morey, Cu Emper: ~~~ tte (“* Cornflower’ ) 
| OUSELEY. cceny wt Mg . Polycarp”).. ° 


Geacsiid Benes ° es ‘ * 
‘ - sed for Commemorations of Queen 


. “Festive March in D 
t * Husarenritt 
alvary (Selection) . oe 
“In Memoriam ” Overture 
|} —— Onward, Christian Soldiers 
—— Ditto. For Brass Band 


Tres SACKED PIEcEs, viz. :— , - os 
* Blessed be the God and Father” S. S. WesLey 


*O Gladsome Light” (‘* Ge den Legend ) A. S. SULLIVAN 
M: arch (‘‘ Occasional Oratori« ° HANDEL 
T'scuaikowsky.— Marche Militaire . 
Wareinc, H. W.—Summergold Gavotte 
Wenpt, Tu.—Air de Ballet with Intermezzo 
West, Joun E.—Maypole Dance . 
Commemoration March 


Ziman 1ANN, AGNES.— March 
Six CLassical _ ss for SMALI Military Band 


Tue Micrrary Cuurcu Parapve Service Boox 


5 


10 
(Selection) ° ‘ 15 


LONDON : “NOV ELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 





London : Printed by Nove.io anp Company, Limited, at Novellé Works, Soho, and — at 160, Wardour Street, , Soho, WwW. 
) ~C.—S: aturday, August 1, 1914. 


Sold also by Simpkin, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT AND Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E 
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EXTRA SUPPLEMENT. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO ANTHEMS. 


August 1, 1914. 


Price 3d. 








curd of the & 


COMPOSED BY 





RICHARD REDHEAD. 


3. Acharge tokeep Ihave... King 
sy. A crown of grace for man Brahms 
qs. Afewmore yearsshall roll H. Blair 
sg7. A prayer for peace ... Crotch 
jot. Asolemn prayer ... A. H. Brewer 
3s. A song of joy John E. West 
7. Abide with me... Ivor Atkins 
yy. Abide with me R. Dunstan 
ies Adeste Fideles H. Hofmann 
qt. All go unto one place Wesley 
yw. All nations whom B. Luard-Selby 
m, Allthey that trust ... Hiller 
wy. All Thy works T. Adams 
qs. All Thy works . Barnby 
503. All Thy works ; 3. H. Ely 
ya. AllThy works ... E.H. Thorne 
7g. Allye whoseek ... H. M. Higgs 

g Allye who weep ... ... Gounod 
sq. Alleluia ! nowis Christ T.Adams 
72. Alleluia ! the Lord liveth C. Harris 
58. Almighty Father B. Steane 
937. Almighty God, give us Wesley 
21. Andall the peoplesaw J. Stainer 
699. And God shall wipe Greenish 
29, Andit was the third hour Elvey 
Pa And Jacob was left alone J Stainer 
638, And Jesus entered H.W. Davies 


78. Andthere shall be signs Naylor 
gt Andwhen theday C. W. Smith 
St. Angel Spirits P. Tchaikovsky 
fy2. Angel voices, eversinging E.V. Hall 
61, Angels from the realms Cowen 
749- Ditto P. E. Fletcher 
751. Ditto z 
28. Art thou weary 
923. Arise, shine 
1017. Arise, shine ove 
8. As Christ was raised Wareing 
jut. Asllive, saiththe Lord E.T. Chipp 
333 Asitbegantodawn Ch. Vincent 
498. As Moses lifted up F. Gostelow 
43. Astheearth bringeth A. H. Brewer 
%. Asthe hart pants (s.s.T.B.) Gounod 
147. Ascribe unto the Lord Travers 
109. Ascribe unto the Lord S.S. Wesle 
399. At the Lamb's High E. V. Hall 
456. At the Pity: H. W. Wareing 
957. Author of Life Divine Button 
S60. Awake, awake John E. West 
700. Awake, awake, put on Greenish 
$6. Awake, awake, puton _J. Stainer 
799 Awake, awake, puton Stephenson 
149. Awake,awake, puton M. Wise 
955. Awake ! O Zion . C. Forrester 
199. Awake, thou that sleepest Stainer 
1§0, Awake up, my glory . Wise 
™. Be glad and rejoice M. B. Foster 
$78. Be glad and rejoice ... B. Steane 
212, Be glad, O ye righteous H. Smart 
989. Be glad then, ye A. Hollins 
143. Be merciful ... ..  H. Purcell 
257, Be merciful E. A. Sydenham 
597. Be peace on earth ... Crotch 
5. Be Thou exalted ... C. Bayley 
$83. Beyeallofonemind A.E. Godfrey 
47t. Be ye therefore A. S. Baker 
440 Before the heavens H. W. Parker 
§s1, Behold, allthe earth G. F. Huntley 
598. Behold, God is great E.W. Naylor 
| Behold, God is my John E. West 
36. Behold, God is my  F. C. Woods 
349. Behold, how good (Male) Caldicott 
349. Ditto (s.4.T.B.)Caldicott 
Hamilton eet 
° . Battishill 
&. Behold, I bring you J J. Barnby 
348. Ditto y. Maude Cones 
E. V. Hal 
= Behold, I come quickly Ivor Atkins 
73. Behold, I have given you C. Harris 
. Isend... J, V. Roberts 


4d. 
732. Andsuddenly therecame H.J.Wood 3d. 
675, Andthe Lord said T.W. Stephenson 3d. 
357. And the wall of the city Oliver King 3d. 
4d. 





587. Behold My servant . F. Bridge 

65. Behold now, praise . B. Calkin 
631. Behold now, praise F. liiffe 
912. Behold now, praise John E. West 
315. Behold, O God F. W. Hird 
524. Behold, the days come Woodward 
1045. Behold the Heaven A. R. Gaul 
652. Behold the Name ..._ Percy Pitt 
501. Behold, two blind men J. Stainer 
938. Bethlehem ... Ch. Gounod 
378. Bless the Lord .. M. Kingston 
796. Bless the Lord, O my sou! Hailing 
855. Bless the Lord thy God Roberts 
450. Bless thou the Lord C. Bayley 
374. Bless thou the Lord Oliver King 
693. Blessed are the dead _ B. L. Selby 
667. Blessed are the pure A. D. Arnott 
390. Blessed are they A. W. Batson 
616. Blessed arethey ... H. Biair 

77. Blessed arethey ... W. H. Monk 
182. Blessed arethey ... Arthur Page 

15. Blessed be the God S.S.Wesley 
756. Blessed be the Lord J. Barnby 


. Blessed be the Name 


. Blessed City 


. Blessed is He ane 


. Blessed be the Lord J. F. Bridge 
5. Blessed be the Lord O. Gibbons 
. Blessed be the Lord 
. Blessed be the Lord . 
. Blessed be the Lord Markham Lee 


E. V. Hall 
Heap 


Blessed be the Lord C,L. Williams 
Macfarren 
Blessed be Thou E. C. Bairstow 
Ditto ... ove J. Kent 

A. C, Fisher 

F. E. Gladstone 
C. H. Lloyd 
A. C. Mackenzie 


Blessed is He 


Blessed is He 


. Blessed is the man Clarke-Whitfeld 
. Blessed isthe man 


John Goss 


769. Blessed isthe man H. W.Wareing 


. Blow up the trumpet 


. Born to-day ... 
. Bow Thine ear 
. Bread of Heaven 


. Brightest and best ... 
. Bring unto the Lord Gladstone 
. Brother, thou art gone ... 
. By Babylon's wave 

. By therivers of Babylon L. Samson 
. By the waters of Babylon 


. Calm on the list’ning ear 
. Cast menotaway C. Lee Williams 


. Christ both died 
. Christ is risen 
. Christ is risen 
666. Christ is risen 
. Christ is risen 
. Christ is risen 
. Christ our Passover 
. Christ the Lord is risen again ,, 
. Christt he Lord is risen to-day ,, 
. Christians, awake ... 
. Christians, awake ... H. M. Higgs 


. Blessed is the soul (s.s.) Macfarren 
. Blessed Jesu (Stabat Mater) Dvorak 
. Blessed Lord 
. Blessing, glory, wisdom B. Tours 


S. S. Wesley 


Ditto ... A. H. Brewer 
F. lliffe 
Blow ye the trumpet Henry Leslie 
J. P. Sweelinck 
W. Bird 

E. German 
Break forth into joy H. E. Button 
Ditto Ss. yy 
Ditto H. A. Matthews 
Ditto . R. Prentice 
Ditto 
Ditto 


. Goss 
3ounod 


Boyce 
Ditto a . Clarke 
Ditto H. M. Higgs 
Ditto S. Coleridge-Taylor 
By Thy glorious death A. Dvorak 


. Calltoremembrance J. Battishill 


. V. Roberts 
Parker 


Ditto 


. S. Wesley 

E. W. Naylor 
G. B. J. Aitken 
«J. M. Crament 
W. Jordan 

J. V. Roberts 

E. A, Sydenham 
E. V. Hall 


Ditto 


J. Barnby 


Christmas Day _ ...G. von Holst 


5. Cleanse me, Lord G. F. Wrigley 
. Come, and let us return 


«» J. Goss 
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95. Come, and let usreturn W. Jackson 
805. Come hither, ye faithful Hofmann 
283. Come, Holy Ghost ... G. Elvey 
201. Come, Holy Ghost ... J.L. Hatton 
829. Come, Holy Ghost ... Palestrina 
717. Come, Holy Ghost C. L. Williams 
881. Come, let usjoin our E. V. Hall 
293. Come, my soul «. G. C, Martin 
989. Come and let us A. Hollins 
314. Comenow, and letus H.W.Wareing 

1. Come unto Him Gounod 
946. Ditto ... exe H. Leslie 
256. Come unto Me H. R. Couldrey 
635. Come unto Me... G. J. Elvey 
103. Come unto Me (Bach) J. Stainer 
922. Come with high and holy _ ... Blair 
1005. Come ye, andlet us... Macfarren 
748. Come, ye children and ]. Booth 
924. itto ... oo a {; King 
334. Come, yefaithful ...  E. V. Hall 
921. Come, yefaithtul, raise the strain ,, 
to1g. Come, ye Saints H. E. Button 
951. Come, ye sin-defiled . Stainer 
931. Come, ye thankful ... . Steane 
914. Comes at times Woodward 
1008. Ditto H. Oakeley 
994. Coronation Offertorium Elgar 
622. Createinmeacleanheart P.J.Fry 
688. Crown Him the B. Luard-Selby 
356. Daughters of Jerusalem H.J. King 
449. Dawnstheday .. R.H. Legge 
213. Day of anger (Requiem) ... Mozart 
682. Day of wrath... J. Stainer 
252. Death and life Walter Parratt 
968. Death is swallowed upin Hollins 
849. Deliver us, O Lord Gibbons 
90. Distracted with care -» Haydn 
887. Do not I fill heaven H. Blair 
737- Doth not wisdom cry D.S. Smith 
703. Drop down, ye heavens Stainer 
277. Enternotinto Judgment ... Clarke 
362. Eternal source F. Brandeis 
1008. Evening and Morning Oakeley 
854. Exalt yethe Lord H. Elliot Button 
764. Except the Lord build... Edwards 
771 itto . Eaton Faning 
628 Ditto H. Gadsby 
470. Eye hath not seen (s.a.) Foster 
534 Ditto (s.a.T.B.) M.B. Foster 
625. Far be sorrow .. E. V. Hall 
672. Far from the world H. W. Parker 
329. Far from their home Woodward 
364. Father, hearthe prayer F. Brandeis 
763. Father,now Thy grace W. Coenen 
46. Father of Heaven ... _Walmisley 
384. Father of Life «. S.J. Gilbert 
>68. Father of mercies ... E. V. Hall 
671. Father of mercies John E. West 

28. Fear not, O land se Goss 
916. Fear not,Oland . . Jordan 
872. Fear thou not, forl a . Booth 
446. Flee from evil ... W. J. Clarke 
553. Fora smallmoment ... J. Stainer 
254. For ever blessed Mendelssohn 
198. For the mountains ... L. Samson 
gor. For this mortal S. S. Wesley 
728. Forsake me not sos . Goss 
273. From the deep I called Spohr 
227. Giveear,O Lord T. M. Pattison 
433. Give ear,O Shepherd A. Whiting 

88. Give ear, Oye heavens ... Armes 
956. Ditto W. G. Alcock 
604. Give thanks, O Israel Ousele 
741. Give the King Thy W.G. Alcoc 
990. Ditto A. H. Brewer 
309. Give the Lord . C.H. Lloyd 
383. Give unto the Lord H.W. Parker 
933. Glorious and powerful God Gibbons 
1039. Glorious in Heaven ... Vittoria 

2. Glory betoGod_ ... S.S. Wesley 
779. Gloryto Godinthe E. M. Lee 
341. God be merciful ... A. H, Mano 

49. God be merciful ... S.S. Wesley 

236. Godbe merciful unto us C. F. Lloyd 
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Andante espressivo. 
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